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PREFACE. 



Tramways are now a widely adopted and thoroughly approved 
means oi public locomotion, and the technical con-siderationa 
involved in their construction and economical working have 
engrossed the study and attention of many able engineers for 
some years past. TJpwarda of twelve and a halt millions 
sterling have now been expended upon the tramways of thia 
kingdom alone, and, therefore, if only from a financial point of 
view, they are worthy of attention. The good service afforded by 
tramways in this country will be understood, when we realise 
that about 3 per cent, of the entire population is carried daily 
by this means of transport, at an average fare of less than three 
halfpence per person ; in some cities upwards of 20 per cent, of 
the population travels daily on street railroads. That animal 
power for working tramcars is most unsuitable, and that some 
form of mechanical traction ought to be substituted for the same, 
is now generally admitted by those acquainted with the subject. 
About an average of 77 per cent of the gross receipts is consumed 
by working tramways mth horses or mulea, which in a large 
measure explain.s the fact, that while their earning capacity com- 
pares so favourably with that of railways, the working expenses 
are much heavier. 

The chief object of this volume is to describe the application 
and development of a comparatively novel system of mechanical 
traction for street and other railways, known as the "EndlesB 
Cable HavXage System" which possesses features of peculiar 
merit. This system was first introduced during 1873 for work- 
ing street railways, in San Francisco, Cal., U.SA., where it 
has since achieved a marked mechanical and financial success. 
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Similar applications of the system have since been made and 
largely extended in varioas other cities of the United States ; in 
New Zealand ; in Australia ; and other countries, with correspond- 
ing success. In 1883, a cable line was built up Highgate Hill, 
London, and at present similar works are in course of construc- 
tion in London, Edinburgh, and Birmingham. 

It is not intended in the following pages to advocate an 
universal application of the system, and any comparisons with 
other existing means of traction are wholly impartial, and made 
with the object of placing before the reader the relative merits 
of the system at issue. 

The closing chapter of this volume is devoted to a short 
treatise upon the manufacture of wire and wire ropes, with 
examples of their various uses. 

The writer has chiefly confined his descriptions and com- 
ments to systems of haulage and manufactures, or details relating 
thereto, with which he has been personally associated or 
acquainted both at home and abroad. 

In conclusion, the Author has to acknowledge assistance 
received from the Editors of "Engineering," from Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Municipal Authorities in this and other coun- 
tries ; also his indebtedness to mining data, established long before 
" cable traction " was applied to street tramway working. 

J. BUOKNALL SMITH. 



113, Cannon Street, London, E.G., 
April, 1887. 
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STREET AND OTHER CABLE 
RAILWAYS, 



INTRODUCTION. 



" Tr4mwaV8 " is the recogaised, but wholly iudefonsible term 
applied in this country t« street railways, which form carriage or car 
ways of comparatively low tractive reeistftnce, so constructed and laid, 
as not to practically interfere with ordinai'y vehicular and foot traffic 
common to public thoroughfares. 

The modern tramway was first employed in the United States, at 
Kew York, as early as 1832. The system was, however, not success- 
fully introduced or accepted until about 1 85 2, from which date 
tramwaya were rapidly extended within the States to great advantage. 

In 1 860 the first type of street railroad was introduced in this country, 
and laid on tlie macadamised roads of Birkenhead, according to Mr. G. 
F. Train's invention or design. The following year the system obtained 
a temporary footing witliin the Buburbs of London. However, from 
iiiconveiueuces experienced, these lines bad to be speedily removed, and 
had it not been for timely improvements, the systein would have been 
probably extinguished for years. As it was, tramway schemes were 
long looked upon with grave antipathy and apprehension. The English 
were found to be more cautious and exacting than the Americana. 
However, in 1865, a "non-obstructive" street railway was exhibited 
at Liverpool, but although bailed by some supporters with great 
enthusiasm this design was also abandoned. 

Notwithstanding these troubles, arising from defective schemes 
and details, combined with encumbrances caused by a timid and 
fikstidious community, the principle of street tramways obtained » 
firmer footing about three years later. 

Nearly thirty years have passed away since Mr. Train first intro- 
duced the modem system of street tramways into this country, and 
although liis enterprise was summarily arrested by opposition creat«l by 
prejudice and by the shortcomings which attend all new schemes, the 
system was Bucoesafully revived in 18G8, when the first Act of Parlia- 
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ment was obtained for a system of horse tramways in Liverpool. The 
subsequent rapid development of horse street railroads in the United 
Elingdom, as also in Europe and other parts of the civilised world, is 
familiar to most readers, but few years of practical operation had 
elapsed ere engineers, impressed with the unsuitability of animal trac- 
tion, were busily engaged in designing special steam locomotives and 
other motors for tramway purposes. In 1875 powers were granted 
authorising the use of steam or mechanical power upon street 
tramways. The marked tardiness with which horses have been and are 
being superseded by mechanical power for the arduous purpose of 
hauling our street tramcars, is more the result of certain inefficiencies 
in the various motors offered in the market than from any inherent 
unsuitability in the employment of mechanical power itself. It is, 
however, fair to admit that in some cases the want of efficiency is not 
so much attributable to the engines as to the nature of the conditions 
and types of permanent ways, <kc., which may be quite unfit for 
such purposes. However, there are now many examples where 
locomotives are being used on appropriate roads with favourable results. 
On the other hand, whilst thus duly recognising in certain suitable 
instances the superiority of such motors over animal power, it is never- 
theless incontrovertibly clear that there are many streets, in densely 
populated districts, in which the passage of steam engines will never be 
permitted. 

It should not be disregarded that there are now other tramway 
engines in the market than those actuated by steam, as, for example, 
compressed air and electric motors, <kc., and which are free from 
many of the substantially founded objections to the use of steam, but as 
yet these have proved in practice to be expensive or unreliable. Later 
on some analytical and comparative statements will be given and 
considered, for the purpose of forming some comparative estimates of the 
value of various systems used or proposed, for the propulsion or haulage 
of street tramcars. But for the present we will confine our attention 
to a comparatively new method of mechanically working street and 
other railways, and by what is known as the " Cahle System of 
Traction:' 

The mere idea of a " cable tramway," or in other words a tramway 
on which the cars are drawn or hauled by means of a cable or rope 
receiving its motion from a stationary and distant source of power, 
contains in itself no remarkable novelty as many must be aware. 
Cable traction has been successfully employed upon certain railways 
and in mines for many years past. But the specific adaptation of the 
principle to street railways has involved much ingenuity. 

It may be remembered by some readers that tliis system of 
tramway working was first placed before the British public in a 



tnngible form in October, 1682, or iiniuediat«ly after tlie necessary 
Pnrliamentary powers hud been obtained foi* the construction and 
operation of tlie tirst cable line in England, viz., that at llighgate Hill, 
extendinj; from the Archway Tavern, Upper Holloway, to Southwood 
Lane, Honisey. 

There can be little doubt in the minda of those acquainted with the 
subject, that the Buccesstul conversion (in January, 1882) of the State 
street horse tmniway, Chicago, U.S.A., to the "cable system" of traction 
alTorded, in a great measure, the requisite impetus for the introduction 
of the system into this country. The early Cnlifomian cahle roads had 
the unquestionable advantage of an excellent and uniform climate, 
whereas the Chicago installation was subject to most variable weather i 
and extreme temperatures, thus placing it under trying and crucial con- 
ditions, and somewhat simihir to the possible requirements it might be 
called upon to withstand in the erratic meteorological variations of a 
British climate. At the present stage it will suffice to odd that the 
Chicago cable lines appear a great success, and the same remark 
may be applied to the " Highgate Hill cable line," London, which was 
opened to the public on the 29t!i of May, 1884, and has been in 
satisfactory operation ever since. There is, incontestably, one peculiar 
practical advantage of the system in question over others at present before 
the public, viz., its capability of economically working steep grades. In 
fact, the only system that can possibly aspire to anything like reasonable 
competition in such cases would be the old and cumbersome rack-and- 
pinion roads. From the capabilities of tlie " cable systnm," it is now 
quite feasible to effect tramway communication in the most hilly districts 
which hitherto have been considered as inaccessible. At the game time 
the system is thoroughly applicable to the economical working of tram- 
ways constructed on level ground, and as most completely exemplified in 
Chicago. 

In many respeeis the " Cable system " offers important advantages : 
e-g., by reducing the working and maintaining expenses of tramways; 
by avoiding dirt, smoke, sparks and steam, in public streets ; as also by 
obviating the cruelty to horses, so unsuitably employed, ic. The last- 
named benefit has secured for the system the warm approval and support 
of the " Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals;" but, 
of course, other mechanical systems of traction could boast of tlie Hame 
benevolent objects. It seems certainly a cruel fact, tluit the working 
lives of tram horses average only 4J years, and tliat annually about , 
5000 horses are crippled, used up, or destroyed, by the tramways of this 
country alone. Further, a method of working that absorbs about 77 per 
cent, of the gross receipts can hardly be urged as a very remunerative 
achievement 

However, it b not proposed to consider etliical recommendations, 
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which niAy constitute valuable ornaments to a prospectus, hut to contiiie 
attention as closely as possible to purely technical matters, for in practice 
we may rest assured that the puhlic and companies, however professedly 
humane, will still continue to use animal power so long as it suits their 
convenience or their pockets. Therefore, before the plea for considera- 
tion for tlie horses can receive much practical attention, it rests with the 
ingenuity of engineers to devise and estabUsh a mechanical system of 
locomotion that will afford the travelling ptibUc the same, if not better, 
comfort and accommodation than hei-etofore, and an equal degree of 
safety in transit at the same rate of fares. At the same time any such 
proposed scheme should show a distinct remunerative advantage to ttie 
shareholders, and be reasonably free from the numerous objections 
commonly raised by municipal or local authorities, and the anti-tramway 
world. Then we may reasonably expect to find tiie employment of 
horse-power to be speedily recognised as an element of barbarism. Now, 
the cable system, when and where judiciously applied, i.e., under befitting 
circumstances with regard to tralfic and the route, certainly appears to 
be a wide step ia the right direction, although it would not be for 
one moment believed that a system wliich is claimed to possess so many 
paramount advantages, could be absolutely free from some defects or 
objections, especially when one appreciates the great variance of opinion 
that must exist upon such subjects, combined with the prejudices of 
vested interests. However, later on, the applications, construction, and 
operation of tlie system in question, will be sufficiently described and 
illustrated, so as to afford a fair basis for technical investigations and 
criticism, but before proceeding to consider tlie cable tramway systems 
of to-day, a brief retrospective glance at their general history and develop- 
ment will be instructive. 

For carrying out the above objects, it seeraa appropriate to subdivide 
the subject at issue into the seven following sections or chapters :— 

1. Preliminary reraai'ks upon cable or rojffi traction scliemes which 
have technical bearing, Ac, e.g., mining and railway haulage, &c. 

2. The history and development of street cable tramuxtj/e proper, 
including descriptions of the principal features of the construdfou and 
operation of the Clay-street line ; Sutter-street line ; Califoriiin-atreet 
line ; Geary-street line ; Union and Presidio line ; Market-street line ; 
Ac, all within the city of Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 

3. The conversion of the Chicago horse lines to the cable system ; the 
Henz Park and Columbia Avenue trial section, Philadelphia ; and other 
later projects ; the introduction of the system into the State of New 
York ; the Brooklyn Bridge cable line ; cable tramways in Kansas 
Oity, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Ac. 

i. The introduction and development of the cable system in the 
volony of New Zealand. 
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5. Descriptiona and Ulustrationa explaining the 
operation of the tirst cable line in Europe, viz., Highgate Hill tramway, 
London ; also fiimilar works progressing ftt Birmiiighani, Edinburgh, 
and London, drc, ; introduction of the system into Auatralia, iiC 

6. Technical examinations of the system, with its costs of oonstruc- 
tion and working, itc. 

7. Financial analyses concerning the syst«m, with remarks and 
comparisons respecting tliis and other systems of tramway working 
at present iti use, and concluding remarks relative to cable traction 
and its latest applications, ic, also respecting the manufacture of wire 
ropes, &c. 

From the foregoing synopsis it will be understood, that if all the 
technical details relating to cable traction were to be thoroughly con- 
sidered, the available limits of this work would be largely exceeded, so 
that it will be necessary to treat some branches with as much brevity 
as consistent with the importance of the subject. 

In engaging with the first portion of the subject before us, it is 
proposed to briefly consider some of the earliest applications of cable 
traction or hauling, as more especially exemplified in the mining in- 
dustries of this country. At first sight, the direct applications of wire 
cables for hauling purposes may appear to many to be of a very limited 
character ; but their value for such purposes was appreciated in this and 
other countries long before the locomotive was invented, and aa a matter 
of fact has been more extensively taken advanbige of for surmounting 
steep graflients than any other system. 

On the Htb of May, 1875, Engitieerimo described the wire-rope 
haulage system as applied to street tramways in San Francisco, and 
remarked that it was " especially adapted to localities where the 
gradients are such as to render it difficult to employ horses, and where 
interference with the axisting traffic cannot be permitted." This journal 
then gave an account {with illustrations) of an installation, explaining 
the manner in which the rope was driven, the method of attaching the 
cars to same, and the precautions taken to insure safety to the passen- 
gers, iic. Since then, by actual experience at San Francisco, the system 
has been found to work tramway traffic so cheaply, that some tramway 
companies earn from 10 to 25 per cent upon the capital expended. 

The mention of cable traction will naturally recall to the minds of 
many, the numerous ingenious devices and improvements made in cable 
haulage for colliery purposes, and which were in a great measure 
promoted and stimulated by the unparalleled depression experienced in 
the coal trade some years ago. 

Ropes, metallic cables, bands, and chains have been used for years 
past in a variety of ways, tor haulage purposes, with satisfactory 
results, and in many cases the lines thus worked have been of consider- 
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able length and with trying grades and curves, whilst the traffic or loads 
in some instances were very heavy. Latterly, in collieries, the tractive 
agents chiefly employed have been cables, constructed of iron or steel 
wires, and the great improvements made of recent years in their manu- 
facture have done much towards developing the uses of cable traction 
and " telo-dynamic " transmission of power. 

It will be recognised, later on, that the functions and conditions of 
these cable lines, were and are, in many cases, analogous (if not 
identical) with those of the street cable tramways of to^ay, and 
therefore by briefly examining some of the performances of the former, 
it will serve as an appropriate introduction to the considerations and 
study of the later system. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MIMNG AND RAILWAY BOPE-HAULACE. 

Cable liiiuliige iti inines may be cloasifed under tlii-oe heads, viz., tlie 
" tail rope," the " endless chain," nnd the " endleaa rope " system!!. 
The first of these may be briefly dismissed as having but little connec- 
tion with our subject ; therefore it is sufficient for the present to 
remark that it requii'es more machinery, cable, and power to operate it 
than the other two systems, and is devoid of certain essentinl features 
to be found in the " endleut rope or cable *y»tem." I^ter, however, we 
sliall have occasion to refer to a modification of this method, and which 
for many years was in use on the old Blackwall Railway. The second 
or "endless chain system " has also no direct interest for us ; it being a 
primitive method of haulage peculiar to mining operations, where it has 
certain economical advantages. The third, or " endless rope " system, 
which performs similar functions, has, however, n very important 
bearing upon the subjects we are about considering. 

This system may be brieSy descnbed as depending on the employ- 
went of an endless hemp or metallic rope, which passes over large 
terminal pulleys and around a driving drum connected with a suitable 
motor, supported upon small rollers placed at suitable intervals in the 
space between the terminal pulleys. A continuous and uniform motion 
is imparted to this rope by means of the driving dmm or clip pulley, 
round which it is passed. This system is generally applied to work 
trucks or wagons over double, or up-and-down roads, but in exceptional 
circumstances it has been employed for operating single roads, with 
suitable intermediate passing places. A train of trucks is commonly 
headed by a "conductor's wagon," provided with a gripping appliance for 
catching hold of the rope which travels between the rails, and which 
can be released at will ; the same wagon is also equipped with suitable 
braking appliances. In this manner an intermittent motion may be 
impirted to the wagons from a continuously travelling rope or cable. 
It is obviously necessary that the cable should be maintained at a 
uniform tension, otherwise it would be frequently thrown off the vai'ious 
pulleys. This is usually prevented by mounting the terminal pulleys 
upon travelling carriages pro%ided with tail weights. Again, auxiliary 
adjusting sheaves or pulleys are also frequently provided, and over 
these the cable is passed, so that by moving them further from each 
other, they are caused to draw in any undue slack. 

A good modem example of the application of tlie endless cable 
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■jstem of haulage to mining porpoaes may be seen in operation at the 
Clifton Colliery, Nottingham. According to this system, the saving by 
the employment of endless cables over animal power is stated to be 
1117/. per annum. The cables are run at 1^ mUes per hour, delivering 
about three tons of coal per minute. The calculated cost of the ropes, 
per ton per mile, is about .22d.; similarly, pulleys, .Ood.; coal, .23d.; 
repairs to boilers and engines, .03d.; wages, l.ld. In this system of 
haulage, Lang's patent wire ropes (manufactured by Messrs. Cradock 
and Co.) are employed with very satisfactory results. This type of 
rope appears peculiarly suitable for traction purposes, and at the close 
of this treatise, its manufacture and merits are explained, and also 
further references made to the system working at this and other mines 

Another interesting example may be seen at the Cadzow Colliery, 
N.B., where some ingenious haulage plant by Messrs. Grant and Richie, 
of Kilmarnock, is in daily operation. The cost of repairs of the engines 
and hauling apparatus is only about ^th of a penny per ton per mile. 
In this system 840 tons of coal are delivered per day, and the cost per 
ton per mile for the different items is as follows : Ropes, .16d.; coals, 
.13d.; labour, 1.2d., or a total actual cost of working of 1.78d. per ton 
per mile. 

Wire ropes have been used in mines for about fifty years past, and 
their invention and introduction are to be chiefly traced to Messrs. A. 
Smith and Newall, in about 1830 to 1835. On the Continent, wire 
ropes have been used in the mines of Saxony since 1834, and more than 
twenty-five years ago cable haulage with intermittent acting grippers 
carried by auxiliary cars, was employed in the Kirkwood Colliery, near 
Airdrie, Scotland. 

Space will not permit, referring in detail to the various arrange- 
ments of machinery and apparatus employed in such systems of 
haulage, but those desirous of further information on the subject 
should consult the following publications : '* L'Emploi des Machines 
dans Tint^rieur des Mines," by A. Devillez, a report published in 1863 ; 
the "Transactions of the North of England Institute of Mining 
Engineers " (especially about 1867, which contain able and exhaustive 
reports on cable haulage by a specially appointed committee) ; " Mining 
Machinery," by G. Andr^, <kc. 

The endless cable system of traction undoubtedly possesses special 
advantages for dealing with variable distributed loads and irregular 
traffic, and therefore it is well adapted for application to the working of 
passenger tramways. The system is, however, unsuitable where complex 
lunctions or branch lines are required. 

Cables now used in mining haulage, are mostly manufactured of 
steel wires, and are usually from 2 in. to 3 in. in circumference. The 
average lives of these cables may vary from eighteen months to over 
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five years, with an average performance of, say, about 600 tons 
carried per day, at a coat of about 2d. per ton per mile. Under some 
favourable circumatancea about 68 per cent, of the driving power 
employed, has been usefully utilised. These ropes or cables are fre- 
quently driven by large sheaves or pulleys having V-shaped circum- 
ferential grooves. Tlie necessary driving adhesion is sometinieH obtained 
by only a half-turn of the ropes. Such driving pulleys have been found 
to work and wear well, and only require to have their grooves occa- 
sionally re-turned. 

The tail rope system already referred to, can be tulvantageously 
applied in dealing with concentrated loads, and may be, in some cases, 
preferred for pissenger tramways in which the two termini are the 
only sources of traffic. It appears, however, certain that the wear and 
tear of a cable is greater by this method, the relative excess as compared 
with the endless cable system being apparently about as 15 to 12; further, 
the power cannot be so economically utilised, and the respective ratios of 
the consumption of fuel are approximately as 30 to 13. The speeds at 
wliich endless cables have been thus usefully employed, average from 
two to five miles per hour, and the ascertained loss by friction of the 
machinery and pulleys, has frequently amounted to from 45 to 50 per 
cent, of the drii-ing power expended ; the latter is, however, greatly 
dependent upon the grades and curves of the line to be viforked. 

As incorrect comparisons have been made regarding the analogy of 
the modem cable system of street tramways with the Blackwall Rail- 
way of 1840, it will repay us to take a cursory glance at this old and 
ingenious scheme, and which has an interesting and instructive bearing 
upon the subject. The original Blackwall Uailway, which was sanc- 
tioned by Parliament in 1 836, and successfully opened to the public four 
years later, was a scheme of Messrs. Stephenson and Bidder (afterwards 
engineers to the line) for effecting a railway communication between the 
Minories and Blackwall, by means of a system practically similar 
to the tail rope system of haulage before described. This consisted 
in the employment of cables, which were attached to a train 
whilst their other ends went to the termini of the line, where 
they were attached to drums and alternately wound and unwound. 
Now the arrangement on the Blackwall Railway differed so far, 
that an open cable was employed, to which an alternating motion 
was imparted as above described, whilst the carriages were connected to 
it by gripping appliances, which could be set in action and released 
as desired. Further than providing means of allowing intermittent 
motion of the vehicles on the road, independent of the motion of the 
cable, it has no strict analogy as a system to that which we ai-e 
about to especially consider. 

However, the long experience obtained upon that lino affords some 
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interesting und pi-aeticiil dutrt. The eystem w*a adopted on account of 
the fi-equent stoppages rejjuired between tlie temuni, wliicli were only 
about 3J miles apart, with five intermediate Btntions. The line wus 
conEtructed upon a aeries of brickwork arches, which Iwd a gradual rise 
of 65 ft. towards the London terminus ; the smallest curve iiad a radius 
of 3000 ft The gauge of the track was 5 ft, and the time occupied in 
transit between the termini was about thirteen minutes. The Minoriea 
Station was at that time the only railway terminus in London. The 
first hauling rope employed was constructed of hemp, with 4 in. lays, 
and was about 5^ in. in circumference; it was alternately wound up and 
paid out by temiinal drums, 33 ft in diameter, and 3 ft. 8 in. wide ; 
it was supporte<l at intervals of 35 ft. by pulleys, 8 ft. in diameter, 
by 7 in. wide. On the curves the guiding pulleys were arranged so as 
to pemiit of 3 in. vertical and 6 in. horizontal deviation. These pulleys 
were mounted in liorizontal Itearings, but were constructed with a taper 
of 6 in. in their breadth. Angularly placed pulleys were afterwards 
tried on the cun-ed portions of tlie line. 

The terminal hauling drums were alternately driven at a speed of 
forty revolutions per uiiiiut* by engines of 224 nominal horse-power at 
the Minories, and by others of 140 nominal horse-power at tlie BlackwaU 
end of the line, the circumferential velocity being equal to about twenty- 
five miles per hour. Duplicate engines and boUers were provided at 
each end which were worked every alternat* six weeks. Shortly after 
the line had been opened, a tendency was discovered in the rope to 
continually twist, and it ultimately became frequently niptured. Sub- 
sequently a rope was tried from which the tar had been previously 
expelled by pressure, but this experiment gave no satisfaction. Some- 
times, when these cables parted, the consequences were serious, as the 
tensile strain upon them, combined with their natural elasticity, caused 
the severed ends to recoil violently to a considerable distance, and on 
more than one occasion a portion of the road, or the pulleys, were torn 
up or deranged. In one instance the rupture of such a rope caused the 
dislocation of a part of the coping of tlie Limehouse Bridge. Break- 
downs became at last so common that the engineers resolved to try 
metallic cables, composed of six wii-e strands laid round a heuipen core, 
and weighing about 10 lbs. per fathom. This experiment was attended 
with a satisfactory result, and the life of the new cables was extended 
to nine and twelve months, whereas the heuipen rope commonly broke 
about once a month. Wire ropes of 3| in. circumference, composed of 
six strands of six wires each, and weighing about 6J lb. per yard, were 
found to answer fairly well, although trouble was still given by the 
tendency of the cables to twist. Inteniiediate swivels were next intro- 
duced, with some benelicial results, for the purpose of overcoming this 
difficulty. Then troubles arose from the noise made by the pulleys and 
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working parts, and a leather packing was tried upon them, while the 
cnble was also served with spun yarn. Although the line wna an 
expensive undertaking, and had involved the expenditure of about 
650,000/., the tntftic attained was of a heavy, and, for a long time, of a 
remunerative character. 

The number of ears in a train varied from six to twenty-six, and the 
loads carried averaged from 100 to 200 tons, whereas locomotives had 
ouly beeu able to draw from one-half to a fourth of such a load. The 
first-class carriages were constructed to carry forty, and the third-class 
seventy persons ; all were provided with two lever brakes, a eoupling-up 
contrivance, and the rope-gripping apparatus. The trains performed 
from tifty to fifty-eight journeys per day, according to the sejisou of the 
year, or in other words tiie rope travelled about 300 mUes per day. 
The trains were controlled by opening the grips at the successive 
stations, and releasing one or more cars ; these were subsequently re- 
attached to the rope for the return trip. 

After the extension in 1611, there were sin stations on the system 
Ijetween the termini i Poplar, West India Docks, Limehouse, Stepney, 
Shadwell, and Cannon-street ; of these the first five ultimately com- 
niunicat«d with the Fenchurch -street terminus ; and four, viz., Minories, 
Cannon-street, Shadwell, and Stepney, with the Blackwall terminus. 
There was a descending gradient from Blackwall to Poplar, and from 
Fenchui'ch-street to the Minories ; the trains travelling these portions 
of their journey by gravitation, and being attached to the rope at Poplar 
and the Minories respectively. The first carriage connected with the 
rope was carried over the whole line, and the intermediate traffic was 
worked by carriages detached for each statioa When all the rope was 
coiled upon one drum the engines were stopped, and the various cars at 
the difi'erent successive stations re-attached ; the rope was then again set 
in motion in the reverse direction, simultaneously sbirting the carriages 
situated at different parts of the line. The several carriages during 
their return trip were thus separated by intervals, corresponding to the 
distance between the different stations from which they started ; and on 
reaching the stations (Minories and Poplar respectively) at which the 
hauling uiachinery was situated, tliey were released from the rope, and 
travelled on by momentum to the termini. The line being in duplicate 
throughout, up and down trains used to depart simultaneously from the 
Minories and Blackwall termini. The extension of the line from the 
Minories Station to Fenchui-ch-street was constructed in 1841, at 
a further cost of about 30,000/. However, for eflectually working 
traflic between intermediate stations the syst«m was inappropriate, 
and such service was necessarily very limited. During the year of 
1844, upwards of 2,500,000 passengers were carried over the line, and 
two thirds of this tnitfic was derive*! from the intermediate stjitions. 
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Had locomotives then been sufficiently economical in their working, 
thej would have doubtless been more suitable. But as it was, the 
estimated saving by the use of the rope system appeared to show about 
150,000/. in the constructional expenditure, and 12,000/. per annum in 
working and maintaining expenses. However, we shall find that the 
application of the endless cable system we have in view, affords very 
different examples of the means of dealing with distributed traffic. 

The fares of the Blackwall Railway were at the rate of 1.7d. per mile 
first-class, and Lid. per mile third-class, and the average receipts reached 
about 100/. per day. The total working expenses were from about 14d. 
to 18d. per car mile, or about 6s. per train. The total tonnage moved 
or carried over the line daily was about 7000 tons. The consumption 
of fuel for the engines was about 12 tons per day of fourteen hours, in- 
volving an annual cost of about 3500/. Grease consumed for lubricating 
purposes was also a considerable item, and amounted to 80 lbs. and 
upwards per week. Upon the whole, it was not a satisfactory solution 
of a cable haulage problem, and it would have probably succeeded much 
better had the endless cable system been used as then employed at 
the Euston terminus of the London and Birmingham Railway, which 
line had a rise of 80 ft. in the mile, and was worked at the rate of 
twenty miles per hour. 

The cable haulage system of the Blackwall Railway was dispensed 
with in about 1848, not so much on account of any inherent unsuitability, 
as from recent improvements made in locomotives, and also from the 
construction of other railway systems in connection with the line, which 
necessitated a common method of working. It was unquestionably an 
expensive system, necessitating the use of elaborate engines and ap- 
paratus at both ends of the line, whilst the severe strains inflicted upon 
the ropes were of a destructive character. 

There are numerous other instructive examples of cable traction as 
applied to the working of railways. Sic, both at home and abroad, which 
space will not permit us to discuss. As, for example, from about 
1834 on the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway ; the Sunderland 
Railway ; at Edge Hill, Liverpool ; on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, in the Edinburgh and Newhaven Tunnel ; the Oldham incline ; 
the Gloucester and Birmingham incline ; the Hopton incline on the 
High Peak Railway ; the North-Eastem Railway Companies' inclines, 
<fec. Further, there are those of Ceylon, Croix-Rousse, Dusseldorf and 
Elberfeld, Schaflliausen, Bern, Lausanne and Ouchy, Leopoldsberg and 
Vienna, Buda and Offen, the New York Elevated Railroad, Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., Cincinnati, U.S.A., the San Paulo Mountain Railway, Brazil; 
at Hong-Kong, <fec. Again, there are the gravitation and hydrostatic 
cable elevators at Niagara, U.S.A.; Lisbon; Scarborough, <fec. Accounts 
of many of these lines may be found upon reference to the Proceedings 
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of the InatitutioQ of Civil En^iieers. In 1844 tliere were tliirty-seven 
miles of wire rope used ou the DurliHiii ax\d Smiderlaad Bailwuy. At 
the beginning of 1873, Mr. R Wright, of Birmingham, made a new 
wire rope for Edge Hill, on the Londou and North- Weeteni Hailway, 
of nearly four miJes, in one length, or mther over 6500 yards. This 
rope waa 5^ in. in circumference and weighed over 34 tons. 

r>ata connected with the lives of wire cables, »a aljove employed, are 
of such vital interest ta our subject, tliat it muy not be superfluous to 
devote a few words to the Sun Paulo Railway above mentioned. Here 
metallic cables have been successfully employed for many years past, in 
assisting the tratUc of a main line of railway over a vast mountain chain, 
with an elevation of 2500 ft. The lives of the early cables used upon 
this line averaged about two years, after liaving haule<l some 300,000 
tonsL These cables were composed of steel strands, giving an aggregate 
of forty-two wires of Ko. 10 gauge, with a diameter of IJ in., and a 
breaking strain of about 35 tons. 

Tliis cable railway has now been working for about eighteen years, 
and according to information furnished by tlie engineer of the line, 
during tliis period, both passenger and goods traffic has been regularly 
conducted without any serious accident or delay. Tlie lives of the 
cables are now doubled, and at present last for about four years, or after 
having run about 25,000 to 30,000 miles. This improvement appears 
in a measure attributable to the substitution of driving pulleys for the 
grooved drums originally employed. The traffic on this railway varies from 
600 to 800 tons per' day. But two to even four years would appear to be 
no remarkable durability for cables thus employed, for in 1870 Sir J, 
Coode laid before the Institution of C.E. examples of some metallic cables, 
used by himself for similar purposes, which k id lasted in reliable working 
order for about eight years, or after having hauled 1,600,000 tons of 
traffic. Tliese cables consisted of six iron strands, composed of six wires 
each, wound round a hempen core, so as to give a circumferential 
meaHUremennt of 4J in., and were painted at requisite periods with a 
mixture of raw linseed oil and Stockholm tar, and further, were also 
" served " with fine iron wire to prevent external injury. 

It appears now generally admitted that the cable system of working 
inchnes from about 1 in 25, is more economical than the use of loco- 
motives, leaving, of course, horses altogetlier out of the question. 

The foregoing I'emarks upon various cable haulage schemes, ai-e given 
in order to record data regarding the known capabilities of metallic or 
wire ropes, when properly constructed and attended to. An erroneous 
notion may exist in the minds of some persons that the weakness 
of such systems is in the liability of the ropes to become suddenly 
ruptured. 

Such notion.s have been proved by practice to be unfounded, and indeed 
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it would be difficult to cite a case in which a good wire rope, properly 
used and looked to, has suddenly given way. Upon examination, wire 
ropes usually give ample signs of approaching weakness by external 
indications of wear. The data and examples already given, regarding 
the safe and efficient transport of minerals, goods, and passengers by the 
use of wire ropes or cables, should develop confidence in their more ex- 
tended application. 

A few lines may, not inconsistently, be devoted to atrial or over- 
head wire tramways or transports, and which under some conditions 
have fulfilled requirements which prior to their introduction were im- 
possible. Various kinds of these tramways are now at work in different 
parts of the world, in lengths varpng from a quarter of a mile to ten 
miles, and carrying loads from ^ cwt. to 6 cwt. on inclines as steep as 
1 in 3. The names of Messrs. Hodgson and Carrington will be familiar 
to many, as having made a speciality of this method of transport with 
considerable success. The system may be generally described as con- 
sisting in the emplo3rment of an endless cable, supported upon suitable 
intermediate and overhead supports, and driven by an engine imparting 
motion to a drum, similar to cases of mining haulage already mentioned. 
The buckets or receptacles which carry the loads are hung and carried 
along such endless running cable, from one terminus to another. Each of 
these buckets carries from 1 cwt. to 4 cwt., and can deliver at a terminus 
at the rate of about 200 buckets per hour ; thus the carrying capacity 
of a line may vary from, say, 10 to 500 tons per day. Gradients and 
curves are readily worked by this system of transport, and the delivery 
may be almost continuous. The peculiar suitability or adaptability of 
the system for crossing mountainous or irregular country will be ap- 
parent upon glancing at the accompanying plate, which gives an 
example of the method as applied to a mining industry upon the 
coast of Norway. In this instance the steel wire cables make one clear 
span of 750 yards without support, and are placed at about an angle of 
45 deg., the speed at which the ore buckets are hauled being about 
fifteen miles per hour. The advantages and capabilities of the system 
may be summarised as follows : — 

It avoids the expense of cuttings and embankments. 

No bridges are required over rivers and ravines. 

Lines can be constructed and worked on hilly ground almost as 
cheaply as on plains, and on inclines impracticable to ordinary 
railroads. 

The cost is in proportion to the work required. 

It occupies scarcely any land. 

It is not affected by floods or snow. 

It can be readily moved from place to place. 

It can be used for the transmission of power at the same time as goods. 
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The cost of these tramways, varies from about 300/. to fiOOt per mile. 
Aijout 150 miles of this system are in operation in various parts of the 
world, Spain and Mauritius enjoying a large proportion of such mileago. 
The system may be modified to meet require cuents, e.i/., by single run- 
ning ropes ; double fixed ropes and gravitation working ; single fixed 
ropes ; double fixed ropes and power working, 4c. Transporting muto- 
riala, produce, or gooils, according to this system, costs about 2d. per 
ton, but varies according to circumstances. 

From that wbich has been already stated respecting the success tliat 
attended the working perforaianuea of early aible railways, itc, it will 
be apparent that the various inventors of moi-e recent date who sought 
to apply the principle of rope haulage to street tramways, have been far 
from working in the dark, but had indeed a substantial basis to work 
upon, and could turn to a large and valuable auiount of prior experience 
to guide tlieni. 

Before proceeding to consider in detail tlie various applications in 
practice of cable haulage for tramways proper, we will briefly review in 
chronological order some of the earlier schemes and inventions relating 
to the subject. 

From the particulars previously given regarding cable haulage by 
stationary engines in mines and upon railways, it may have been seen 
that the endless cable system, with its necessary tension apparatus 
and operating appliances, was in practical use upwards of forty years 
ago, whilst the means of imparting (from the continuous movement 
thus obtained) an intermittent motion to vehicles, by means of suitable 
gripping gear carried on separate or special cars, was well known and 
employed about twenty-five years back. From the earliest proposed 
adaptations of cable haulage to the working of ti-amways upon sti-eets, it 
will be apparent that it must Iwve been recognised that the tractive 
agency selected would have to be bo applied and operate<l as not to 
interfere with the practical efficiency of the road surfaces, or with the 
vehicular and foot traffic for which they had been originally constructed. 
This was obviously the chief problem that presented itself for solution. 

Aa early as 1812, Messrs. W. and E. Chapman proposed to employ 
a fixed cable or chain upon roads or streets for the purpose of propelling 
cars Uiereon, by winding or hauling upon the same from the platforms 
of the cars, and about 1824 other similar schemes were enrolled at the 
British and United States Patent Ofiices. Amongst the latt«r was one 
by a W. James, who proposed to employ a travelling chain for the 
haulage of carriages upon highways, the chain being operated within a 
tunnel or channel provided in the mils. In 1829 an endless cable 
traction scheme, actuated by a stationary source of power, was pro- 
pounded by a M. Dick. Nine years later a W. J. Curtis applied 
for the protection of certain improvements in machinery for facilitating 
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transport upon railways, and amongst his numerous suggestions relating 
to rope or cable haulage, is an interesting description of an independent 
"leading car" provided with a cable-gripping apparatus fitted with 
vertically moving clamping jaws, for imparting intermittent motion to 
a train upon rails from a continuously moving " ground rope." It is 
further mentioned, that " at first the rope slides through the clamps and 
thus prevents concussion, but as the train gets into motion the sliding 
becomes less and less until the train attains the full velocity of the rope." 
This is precisely the action common to the cable-gripping appliances of 
to-day. 

In 1845, W. Brandling proposed to employ a rope or cable system of 
traction for street tramways. In order to avoid any interference with 
street surfaces, he proposed to arrange the hauling rope so as to work 
within a box or channel constructed in combination with the track. A 
prong-shaped gripping apparatus was to be operated from each car on 
the line, in such a manner as to be capable of picking up or dropping 
the motion of the travelling rope. This appears to be the first example 
of the proposed employment of a constantly running cable within a 
longitudinally slotted underground tube or channel. 

In March, 1858, E. S. Gardiner, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., directed his 
attention to the subject and gave a very able solution of the problem. 
His invention consisted in the employment of a continuous underground 
tube or tunnel (between the rails), having a narrow longitudinal slot 
throughout its length, at the levd of the road — practically a similar 
arrangement to the continuous slotted ground or track tubes proposed 
and used in atmospheric railways many years before. Within this tube 
he proposed to mount a series of suitable supporting and guiding 
pulleys, so that a travelling cable could be employed within it for the 
purpose of hauling the cars along the track, without impeding the 
passage of other vehicles upon the road. The narrow slot or aperture 
running axially through the tubes or tunnels, and in such a manner as 
to penetrate the street as above referred to, was to allow the passage of 
the cable-gripping appliances, which were to be operated from the cars 
in such a manner as to permit of the latter participating in the motion 
of the cable when required. No particular gripping apparatus was 
especially described. 

It does not appear that Gardiner ever pursued his ingenious invention, 
but it is only fair to recognise that all cable haulage schemes at present 
in use for street tramways, have been constructed in accordance with 
the principles laid down by him. 

lie verting to the subject of slotted underground track tubes for 
atmospheric railways, and practically presenting the solution and re- 
quirements of cable tramway street tubes, it may be mentioned, that 
such constructions were copiously described as early as 1840. 
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In the following year, Messrs. Foster and Brown, o( tlie Unit«d 
States, proposed to employ an overhead endless travelling rope for 
working street tramway traffic A suitable gripping appliance was 
devised for opornting above the cars so as to catch or release tlie cable 

In 1860, W. Greaves proposed to lay down a tube Itetween the rails 
of a street tramway for the purpose of receiving a haulage rope, suitable 
means being provided on the cars for attaching and detacliing them. 
Tliia arrangement of rope-haulage was stated to be peculiai'ly ndvan- 
tageoua for " working street tramway traffic in towns, busy districts, 
and on turnpike roads." A subsidiary arrangement is also mentioned, 
in which the haulage rope is caused to travel in hollow longitudinal 
sleepers in connection with the track, instead of in a special slotted 
uentnil tube. 

In 1864, P. W. Barlow described an endless cable traction system, to 
be worked by stationary hydraulic power, and stated to be particularly 
suitable for working traffic in tunnels or subways. 

In 1866, C. F. Harvey, U.S.A., proposed a cable scheme consisting in 
the employment of collars or ferrules upon an underground travelling 
rope, so as to engage with gripping forks or claws, to l>e lowered from 
the cars on the track. The cable in this case was to be worked in an 
open channel. 

Three years later, G. F. Beauregard, of New Orleans, U.S.A., followed 
upon the lines proposed by Foster and Brown, and previously mentioned, 
namely, elevated cable traction systema, for which he devised an in- 
genious cable grip or catch, for passing and clearing the overhead 
pulleys, by arranging the supposing arm and operating parts out of the 
vertical plane of the cable and gripping jaws. This arrangement of 
gripping apparatus was for dealing with cases in which the supporting 
pulleys were situated between the hauling rope and the vehicles on the 

Subsequently, Hyde, Monkton, Hawthorn, and others, patented certain 
devices connected witli street cable traction, but they worked chiefly 
in somewhat impracticable directions, and appeared to be unaware of, 
or to disregard, the useful hints afforded by Gardiner many years 
previously. 

In 1873, Abel Thompson published an account of Ms improvements 
in "Street Railways," and in which a de.scription of an underground 
slotted track tube is given, constructed in an identical manner to the 
modem cable tramways tubes, before referred to. 

During 1871 and 1872, A. S. Hallidie, of San Francisco, proposed 
arrangements for street cable haulage, and to Ids energy much praise is 
due. It ia also worthy of notice tliat overhead and other cable trans- 
porting devices, wei-e at tliis time coming extensively into use. Of such 
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may be mentioned the application by the Ebertradt and Aurora Com- 
pany, Nevada, U.S.A. ; the sugar-cane transports in Brazil and Peru ; the 
salt mine, wire rope railways of the Indian Government in the Punjaub; 
the British War Office's line for carrying casks of gunpowder at Pur- 
fleet ; in Bohemia, for transporting fireclay ; in the mining industries of 
the Spanish Government at the Asturias Mountains, &c. 

Subsequently, Mr. Hallidie succeeded in getting cable haulage 
applied to the working of street tramways in San Francisco, where 
many of the gradients are too severe to be economically worked 
by horses or locomotives. This arrangement consisted in the 
employment of a continuously moving endless wire rope, carried 
within a longitudinally slotted tube, arranged below the surface 
of the street and between the tram rails. The travelling cable was 
maintained in its proper position by passing over and under suitable 
pulleys mounted within the tube, and received its requisite motion 
from a stationary engine situated at one terminus of the line, or 
at a suitable intermediate position, the power being transmitted from 
the motor used, to the endles rope by means of a grip pulley or driving 
drum. The uniform motion thus imparted to the cable beneath the 
road, was intermittently communicated to the cars on the line, through 
the intervention of suitable gripping appliances, attached to the cars by 
steel bars or plates, capable of passing through the slot in the upper 
part of the cable tube. About the same date (1872) that street cable 
traction was being introduced into California, U.S.A., a Captain J. 
Roberts, of Seaford, Sussex, applied for a British patent for certain im- 
provements in the construction and operation of street tramways. The 
object of his invention was also to dispense with the use of horses upon 
tramways, and consisted in the employment of an endless travelling 
rope within a longitudinally slotted tube, arranged between the tracks 
and below the road surface. The endless travelling cable for hauling 
the cars upon the rails was not, however, carried by pulleys within the 
tube, but was buoyed up by floats attached thereto, which were intended 
to lie upon the surface of the water with which the tube was to be 
tilled. This inventor describes the essence of his invention, as consisting 
in the employment of water within the underground slotted cable tube 
for the purpose of supporting and guiding the cable in the manner above 
mentioned, the idea being that there would be almost entire absence of 
friction and constant lubrication of the moving parts. Receiving and 
circulating tanks were proposed at the termini of the line, but how 
the system could be applied to the working of gradients is not 
apparent. 

The interest attached to this impracticable suggestion is the follow- 
ing : The system proposed by Captain Roberts was devised for the 
purpose of extending a north metropolitan system of tramways up 
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Highgate Hill, from the Archway to Homsey ; and the Patentee, with 
this view, offered his invention to the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, Messrs. Hunt and Sacre, engineers, and others, who, however, 
declined to entertain the project. Ten years later, the first cable 
traction system in Europe was installed at Highgate, by the Steep- 
Grade Tramways and Works Company, Limited. 

It may be mentioned that a simple cable-gripping device is also 
described in Roberts's specification, with vertically operating jaws in 
connection with suitable shank plates for working through the narrow 
slot in the cable tube. 

From the foregobig information, we may find publications, prior 
to 1873, of' the system as now used, and the method of haulage 
in mining industries twenty-five years ago. 

Those desirous of learning more definite particulars relating to this 
section of the subject, can see detail-descriptions of all the before 
quoted examples, and numerous others, at the Public Library of the 
British Patent Office. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STREET CABLE TRAHWATS IN CAL., U.&A. 

The project for establishing cable tramway communication in San 
Francisco was not allowed to repose, and ultimately Mr. Hallidie suc- 
ceeded in interesting some friends in the matter, and in obtaining a 
practical trial. For some time, however, he met with more obstacles 
than encouragement, and, in fact, the scheme was somewhat ridiculed, 
and regarded as being visionary and impracticable. 

Ultimately, however, he succeeded in obtaining the co-operation of 
Messrs. Britton, Davis and Moffit, <fec., who assisted in providing the 
required funds. The franchise for the line was then acquired from a Mr. 
Brooks, who originally intended to attempt some cable haulage scheme 
in the city. The public was also invited to assist, and a prospectus 
inviting subscriptions was issued in June, 1872. Some property owners 
in the neighbourhood of the projected line made promises, as numerous 
as vague, regarding future assistance, if the scheme succeeded, but any- 
thing like definite encouragement, in the event of a success, took more 
the form of a gratuitous sum than an investment. California-street was 
the first proposed site for a trial, but the route ultimately selected for 
this experimental line was Clay-street, a busy central street in the city of 
San Francisco, only 49 ft. wide between the houses. 

The highest part of the line was to be about 300 ft. above the level of 
the lower or Keamy-street terminus, and its entire horizontal length 
was 2800 ft, or about 6600 ft. of single line. The transverse inter- 
secting streets, which occurred about every 412 ft., were at right angles, 
and cut the grades of Clay-street with level crossings. The steepest 
gradient on the line was about 1 in 6. 

The proposals contained in the original prospectus were that the line 
should run between Kearny and Jones-streets. The hours of traffic 
were to be from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., the rate travelled being from ^ve to 
six miles per hour, the trip thus occupying about six minutes. Horses 
were to be attached to the cars upon their arrival at the summit of the 
hill, where an extension was to be worked by a horse system. The 
promoters stated that they considered a ten-minute service of cars 
would be sufficient at first, and further mentioned that it was hardly to 
be expected that the line would pay upon the proposed capital, but that 
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the ultimate benefit would rest with the property owners and i-esidentH 
upon the hill. A guarantee of 45.000 dols. (about 9000?.) was asked 
fts being necessary, before the construction of the line could be eom- 
menced. The projectors undertook to have the line built and opened 
for traffic within six montlis. 

The prospectus was supplemented by a report, giving a detailed 
estimate for the work proposed, accompanied by some notes regarding 
the probable traffic. 

The total cost of the sclieme was estimated at 100,000 dola. fabout 
20,000?.) including the entire track, tube, steel wire rope, engines, 
tension appliances, pulleys, rolling stock, grippers, twenty horses, 
buildings and tools, &c. A detailed account of the actual expenditure 
incurred will be given later on, but at present it will suffice to state 
that the construction and equipment cost witliiu the above estimate. 
The monthly running expenses of the road, with adequate allowanoes 
for depreciation, wear and tear, ifec, were estiniat«d in the said report 
at about 3000 dols., about 600?. Ultimately a donation of about 
40,000 dols. was subscribed by the interested property holders in 
support of the line. 

The population of San Francisco was then about 180,000, and the 
proportion that travelled daily by different horse tramways in the city 
amounted to about 38 per cent. The number of inhabitants that 
resided in the district of the proposed Clay-atreet line, was estimated at 
about 12,000, and by reasonable deductions from the average workings 
of the other tramway companies over level ground, it was to be fairly 
expected that the daily transport of passengers would exceed 3300, 
which at 5-cent fares (2Jd.) would produce a daily I'e^'enuo or gross 
profit of about 165 dols., or 33?., or, say, about 230?. per week, or 920?. 
per month, which would leave a net profit of 320?. per month, after the 
allowances for working expenses, interest, and depreciation. Assuming 
the receipts to have given a profit of only 200?. per month, then the 
line would have paid 12 per cent, interest upon the estimated capital 
required. Facts since prove that the estimates were realised and 
indeefl exceeded, the line having at times earned over 35 per cent, upon 
the capital expended, minus the above-mentioned donation. The 
rapidity with which this line was subsequently constructed is worthy of 
remark, and refiects great credit on all concerned. The terms of the 
franchise only allowed two months for the completion of the entire 
work ; the ground was broken early on the 2nd day of June, 1873, and 
the first trial trip made on the line by the first day of the August 
following. It iimst not be imagined that the promoters were permitted 
to place any I'ougli or inefficient system of public traction in the streets 
of this city. On the contrary, considerable strictness and vigilance 
were exercised with regard to the construction, operation, and fares. 
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Tlie plaiu submitted to the uutliorities were to comply with the 
following conditions, viz.: That tlie road should not present more 
impediments to ordinary traffic than the usuftl and exiatiny horse lines ; 
that the rope should be arranged and operated below the street Burface 
ill such a. manner aa to in no way interfere with vehicular or foot 
traffic ; that the cars could be promptly started, stopped, or controlled 
upon any part of the tine ; that no engine or motor should be used on 
or under the sti'eet that could frighten horses or endanger lives. The 
speed of travelling was not to be less than three or more than eight 
miles per hour. Further, the smgle passenger fares for the entire 
distance were not to exceed 5 cents 

Embarking upon such a restncted and more or less speculative under- 
taking, it was obviously of prime importance to carry out this experi- 
mental line at aa low a cost as possibly consistent with adequate 
efficiency. In fact, the line was chiefly for demonstrative purposes, and 
little thought was bestowed upon its onianiental aspect. It will there- 
fore be readily understood that some features of the construction bore 
somewhat primitive aspects ; as, for example, the wooden offices and 
engine-house, with its metal chimney shaft, ttc.^in fact, wood was 
liberally used throughout the whole work. Before more minutely 
describing the construction and operation of the Clay-street cable road, 
some interesting particulars connected with its public opening may 
be briefly narrated. 

It was about i o'clock a.m. on the morning of the lat of August, 
1873, that the first trial trip was run upon the Clay-street line. The 
morning was dull and foggy, consequently the niils were slippery from 
the atmospheric moisture. The haulage rope or cable was set in motion 
by the stationary engine, and appeared to run satisfactorily through the 
slotted track tube in which it was mounted on suitable pulleys. A 
" dummy " or independent carriage to which the cable-gripping 
apparatus, brake gear, and other mechanical operating and controlling 
mechanism was attached was then brought out, and the "gripper" 
duly lowered into the cable tulte. Ropes were next attached to the 
frame of the "dummy " in order to safely test the tiction and efficiency 
■ of the brakes upon such a severe incline. The result was, tliat they were 
found to be inadequate to the requirements. The probability of the 
cars precipitously rushing down this declivitous line, if the grippers 
should happen to slip upon the moving cable, was not remote, although 
at this early hour there were no vehicles, horses, or foot-passengers to 
collide with in such event. The above-mentioned deficiency was far 
from conducive to conlidence, and the driver deputed to take the first 
cai- down succumbed to cogent scepticism regarding the I'eliabiHty of the 
scheme and his personal safety. Subsequently the descending trip was 
performed with safety and comfort and without any interruptions. 
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On the way domi, stoppaf^es at the crossing streota were tried by 
i-eleasing and regaining the underground travelling cable, with satiafuc- 
tory results. At the lower tenniims the " dummy " was reversed and 
the up trip tried with similar success, A further trial was made at 
iibout three o'clock in the afternoon with a dummy and ordinary car 
connected, when the down trip was effected with similar satisfaction, 
but a slight hitch took place on the up or return journey owing to some 
alight derangement of the cable-gripping appliance and the interrup- 
tions occasioned by the enormous concourse of people that had 
assembled to witness the experiments. The first disoi'der was soon 
remedied and the trip resumed, but the public continued to persistently 
besiege the cars, and the " dummy " was taken possession of by some 
sixty persons who crowded into and about it in order to get a free ride 
at their own risk. 

About lialf way up the hill, or between Stockton and Mason-streets, 
where there is a severe change in the grade, the crowded cai-a came to 
a standstill owing to the slipping of the freshly tarred cable upon the 
driving drum or pulley in the engine-room. However, tins difficulty 
was speedily neutralised by the administration of some sawdust and a 
slight increase in the tension of the cable, and the trip was then satis- 
factorily completed. 

As in all new devices or schemes, there were numerous small altera- 
tions and adjustments necessary before the road worked thoroughly 



It was soon, however, apparent that this small experimental line was 
an unquestionable success, and would be, probably, the pioneer of many 
other similar schemes. The line with its extension has now been in 
successful mechanical and financial operation for upwards of thirteen 

We will now turn our attention to the construction and mode of 
operating this cable line laid on Clay-street, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Fig. 1 of the illustrations represents a longitudinal section of Clay-street 




Hill, over a part of which the line passes ; Figs, 2 to 6 are diagrams 

illustrating the mode of working the endless cable ; Fig. 6 is a per- 
spective view of a typical permanent way and tube suitable for cable 
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traction upon street tramways, and is introduced for explanatory pur- 
poses ; Figs. 7 and 8 are transverse and longitudinal sections of the 
permanent way and cable tube, as originallj constructed upon the Clay- 
street line ; Fig. 9 is a longitudinal section of the permanent way taken 
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through tlic cablo tuW, with a "dummy'* and ordinary car in place 
provided with the gripping apparatus ; Fig, 10 is a transA-erse section 
t'^ken through the ponnanont way and *• dummy" car; Fig. 11 is a 
diagram illustrating t ho wirly ^>'»nst ruction of tho dummy or independent 
carriage pn^vidtxi witli oablo-gripping and brako apparatus* as originally 
us<h1 upon tho lino; Figs. V2 and 13 aro respectively a perspective 
elevation of tho cabh^gripping apparatus, with its appendages, and a 
similar view of a detached portion of tho same to an enlarged scale, for 
the purpose of more clearly illustrating the construction and mode of 
operation. 

Referring to the longitudinal section illustrated in Fig. 1, it will be 
seen that tho engim^house, car dep»*^t, and company s oifices A, are 
situateil at Iif\-\vonworth-stroot, Tho ditfonMioos in level on this original 
portion of the line are as follows: Rot ween Koamy and Dupont-streets, 
i.'> ft ; Dupont and Stockton-streets, 45 ft, ; Stockton and Powell- 
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streets, 62 ft. ; Powell and Mnson- streets, 42 ft. ; Mason and Taylor- 
streets, 48 ft ; Taylor and Jones-streets, 67 ft. ; Jones and Leavenworth- 
streets, 15 ft. ; the average gradn throughout being about 580 ft. per 




mile. From these tigures it is apparent that the gradients throughout 
the line are of an exceptionally steep character, especiaJJy between Taylor 
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and Jones-streets, where the gradient exceeds 1 in 6. The liae mns 
at right angles to the above-mentioned streets, which are from about 
45 ft. to 70 ft. wide. Clay-street itself is only 49 ft wide from house 
to house, and between the sidewalks are laid two gas services, one 




vMi;r uutiii, • tifw^ Wid b^v^rnJ valihr '.ietMrtm, all of which had to b 
av<yid»«l in luyiiig out tlur liiir, »iiidj lUMMJwmly iiitttrfertid with i 
gnitO^ d«jjUi tf/Ui thte MrtiM firfjux tiuut tm t/MUiAry tramway ; thi 
dictii'.'tc wiyArjinfi tin: Jiiur w dftuatly populated. 



Referring to the method of working Buch a line, a. Fig. 2, represents 
the endless rope, which niay bo caused to travel at any desired speed, 




through the intervention of a suitable motor and supporting pulleys. 
In the diagi'am the cable a ia represented as passing round horhnntal 
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tennin&l pulleys b 6*, mounted upon tension carriages with counter- 
wei|^ts (m shown in the enlarged view, E^g. 4), thence round » 
horizontal pulley c, to a vertical grooved pulley or clip drum d, con- 
nected with a suitable motor, from which the cable receives ita motion. 
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This portion of the rope is thus 
hauled in the direction repre- 
sented by the arrows. The other 
portion passes round the pulley 
e in a similar manner to a tackle 
sheave, so that by shifting its 
axis farther from the drum i^ it 
may be caused to take up any 

undue sUck in the cable. On ^*9- i^- 

the continued outward passage of the cable it passes over another 
horizontal pulley c*, and thence away towards one of the terminal 
pulleys h, ttras completing its circuit. The distance between the ter- 
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miiiftl pulleys b i' must obvioualy vary with the length oE line, and the 
cable IB aupport«d at convenient intermediate intervals by small roUera 
or vertical pulleys. It will be readily understood that the arrangements 
of the various supporting and guiding pulleys can be modified without ' 
departing from the general principle. For example, some of the pulleys 
may be mounted in an angular posi- 
tion to meet certain require nienta, 
whilst the t«rn)inal pulleys may be 
fixed or movable, in horizontal or 
vertical planes according to circum- 
stances, the latter disposition being 
shown in Figs. 3 and 6. It will bo 
easily seen that when a lino is short 
and upon level gromid, the terminal 
pulleys may be mounted on fixed 
bearings, and the necessary tension 
apparatus provided in the engine- 
house, which may be situated at 
any convenient part of the line, 
although preferably at one end. 
The termini of cable lines should be 
located upon ground as nearly level 
as possible, and where this is not 
possible it is usually adWsable to 
build up the ground or to erect a level 
car platform for the lower terra in uh. 
In cases where one or both the 
termini are situated on a slope, it 
is more convenient to arrange the 
terminal pulleys as indicated B.t/f 
in Figs. 3 and 5, because with ver- 
tical pulleys the retui-ning portion 
of the cable ia more rapidly brought 
witliin reach of the cars than with 
horizontal ones. 

At the termini, the large com- 
pensating sheaves (Fig. 4) are placed 
in rectangular pita built beneath 
the roadway the cable tubes A passing into them. If the engine- 
house is located in an intermediate position on the line, the cable 
is conducted from the track to the driving and tension machinery 
and back by means of pulleys, as shown at c c*. Fig. 2, and 
which are placed below the surface. When, however, the eiigioe- 
liouse ia aituated at either end of the line, the hiAt- mentioned 
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arrunKetuenl is uimecessairy. Fig. 6 sbowa a manner in which 
the reception of the travelling cable can be arranged bo ns to 
secure it from derangement, and to provide an unint«rrupted means 
of conimunicatioD with the cars to be propelled, and also to avoid all 
interference with the ordinary street traffic A portion of the endless 
cable is shown at £ tru\'elling along 
the slotted tu1>e A, in which it is 
supported at intervals by the pulleys 
C. Tlie cable tubes must, of 
course, extend between tlie [tkila for 
the entire diatiince of the line, one 
for the up, and another for the down 

It will be seen that the cable 
tube may be formed of intermediato 
frames H, whiuh support pamlled 
beams J, in suuh a manner as to leave 
a narrow slotj, through whicli the 
shank N of the gripping apparatus 
M (worked from the ears) may 
freely pass, and yet at the same time 
tJie beams are sul&ciently near 
together to prevent the wheels of any 
vehicles getting into the tube. The spaces between the tube frames may 1* 
tilled in with earth or concrete against the retoining boards or plates h, 
whilst the surface of the permanent way may 1)e formed of niiicadam, 
asphalt*, stone-setts, or other suitable materiaL It ia obvious that the 
gripping appai-atus must be opened and the cable released at the termini 
of a line, as well as at the machinery pits opposite the engine-house, 
and where the cable is diverted from the track as iibeady described, and 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Returning to the actual construction and operation of the Clay-street 
Hill cable tramway. Figs. 7 and 8 represent respectively a transverse and 
longitudinal section of the permanent way and cable tulie as oi'iginally 
designed and laid in August, 1873. It will be seen that wood was 
liberally used in the construction for the reoeone already mentioned. 
The slotted tute A, placed centrally between the rails, was fonned of 
the cast-iron frames H, placed about 5 ft. apart ; these carried the parallel 
beams J, leaving the intermediate slot j, through which the cable gripper 
passed into the interior of the tuV»e ; C is a grooved pulley about 1 1 in. 
in diameter for supporting the cable B ; these pulleys were placed along 
the whole length of the tube A at intervals of about 40 ft The con- 
tinuity of the tube was secured by the side-planks W, and the bottom 
plat€s u> placed between the frame H as shown, and against theui the 
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eartli was refilled. The continuous alot j, which was only aeven-ei^hths , 
of a.n inch wide, was placed on one side, whilst tho cftble B and its sup- 
porting pulleys were mounted in the centre of the tulje. Tliis was done 
principally to aoconimoclate the type of gripping apparatus employed, and , 
which ia shown in Figs, 12 and 13, but it also aen'ed to prevent some 
amount of dirt and wet falling upon the cable and pulleys. The internal 
dimensions of the tube A were about 12 in. by 15 in., or about 22 in. in 
total depth from the top of the slot or street surface. The total depth of 
the exoavatwi trench was about 29 in. Fig. 9 shows a longitudinal section 
of the permanent way and cable tube to a snialler scale, as well as a 
dummy coupled with an ordinaiy tramcar. In this riew the endless 
cable B is represented as running along the tul>e A in a plane parallel 
to the street surface, and supported at intervals by the small pulleys C, 
At any part of the line where there ia a sudden change in the grade, the 
depression pulleys D are employed, in order to keep the endless cable ■ 
clear of the top of the tube, but such a provision ia only necessary in 
caaes where the changes of gradea are so marked as to produce great 
irregularity in the surface of the road to be traversed. In the case of 
Clay-etreet Hill, as well as in many other of the streets in the city of 
Ban Francisco, this characteriatic will be readily appreciated, when it is 
remembered that the transverae intersecting streets, which occur about 
every 412 ft., cut the grades of the through streets running east and 
■west, with level crossings. It was owing to the existence of these 
irregularities in the contour of the ground of Clay-street Hill, that the 
" dummy ear " ■wa.s first employed. As previously described, this vehicle 
consists simply of a short independent car, of any convenient design, 
provided for carrying the cable-gripping apparatus, and the necessary 
brake appliancea. 

In this arrangement, where there is any sudden change in the grade 
of a line, the short leading car or dummy O, with its gripping apparatus 
O in communication with the cable B, can more readily acconmiodate 
itself to a change of level than a larger and heavier car suitable for 
carrying passengers. Other objections to placing the grippers in the 
passenger cars were, that it would occupy valuable room, and would 
deatroy the aymmetry of their construction. The look-out of the man 
in charge would also be interfered with in an inclosed car, and if it 
were prolonged, an unnecessary dead weight must be carried, unless the 
gripper was removed, which would create delay and annoyance to 
passengers. For these I'eaaons an auxiliary carriage was designed to 
carry the grip, and to be so connected with a passenger car that it 
could be easily uncoupled when necessary. Only men of quick per- 
ception and intelligence were employed in the capacity of drivers. 
These dummies were very different-looking machines when fii'at con- 
structed to those at present in use, and for some time mucli trouble was 
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experienced in making the dummies perform their work in a satisfactory 
manner. At first they sometimes jumped the track, and gave other 
trouble, but by experimenting they have been brought down to work 
satisfactorily. Experience has shown, however, that in many cases the 
uses of depression pulleys and dummy cars are quite unnecessary. 

Fig. 10 shows, in cross-section, a more recent design of dummy car, 
and of a pattern very popular at present in San Francisco, but the type 
of dunmiy originally used upon the Clay-street line is represented by 
Fig. 11 ; it consisted simply of a primitive truck or frame Q, upon 
which the cable-gripping apparatus O was mounted, whilst a brake 
strap, operated by a lever /?, was applied to the front axle for the 
purpose of retarding or stopping its motion. These dummies were only 
intended to accommodate the one person who was placed in charge of 
the gripper or driving mechanism, whereas those subsequently con- 
structed were fitted with seats, so as to be capable of accommodating 
from fourteen to eighteen passengers, and weighed about 2200 lbs. each. 
These cars, which are all provided with efficient brake appliances, are 
much in favour for passenger traffic in the summer. The cable-gripping 
apparatus O carried by these dummy cars is shown in Figs. 12 and 13, 
in which n is a vertical steel shank 6 in. wide and about \ in. thick. 
This shank is attached at one end to the hollow screw spindle P, work- 
ing in a standard fixed to the floor of the car, whilst the other end 
terminates with a sliding piece at right angles, carrying two small 
inclined pulleys m w}. This slide is free to work in the horizontal 
dovetailed guide M, which carries two corresponding inclined pulleys rr? 
m* ; q ia & handwheel fixed upon the screw spindle r, working through 
the hollow spindle P, and in connection with a sliding piece N, which 
works in a guide formed in the plate or shank n. The sliding piece N 
terminates with a wedge-shaped block, which is capable of being moved 
vertically between the gripper shank slide n* and the back of the guide 
piece M, and in this manner imparts a horizontal motion to the gripping 
jaws o and pulleys m, m', m\ and m*. When a car is to be run upon 
the line, it is placed or pushed by hand over an opening in the road near 
the depot, and the gripping apparatus is then lowered into the cable 
tube by the wheel ^\ when its proper relation to the pulleys and moving 
cable is adjusted. Tlie wheel q is then rotated so as to open the jaws of 
the gripping apparatus, which is efiected by lowering the slide N and its 
wedge-shaped termination. The endless cable B is then lifted Ijetween 
the inclined gripping pulleys, which are subsequently brought closer 
together so as to clip the cable. This action is eff*ected by raising the 
wedge piece with the handwheel. If the gripping pulleys are brought 
sufficiently close together to support the moving cable, they will only 
revolve, and no forward movement of the car will take place. But as 
soon as the gi-ipping pulleys are brouglit closer together by means of tlie 
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wheels before deicribed, so its to allow the fixed jaws o to clip the 
travelling cable, the gripper and car will be propelled. 

The small inclined supporting pulleys have sufficient play to allow them 
being forced back upon rubber cushions, and when the eable is thus 
gripped the pulleys are inoperative. The jaws which clip the cable are 
provided with soft iron packing pieces, which can be easily removed 
nud replaced when worn out. It should be mentioned that the bottom 
of the gripper is fixed about an inch above the supporting pulleys C. 
and consequently the cable is raised clear of their grooves as it passes, as 
shown by the dotted circles a h, Fig. 7. When a car with its gripper 
arrives at a sudden change of grade on the line, and where the de- 
pression pulleys D are used, it will be seen from the L-shaped form of 
the foot of the gripping apparatua that the cable is forced down in order 
to permit it to pass under the pulleys. The principle involved iu this 
construction {for clearing the pulleys) was described by Beauregard in 
1869. 

The connection between the " dummies " and cars was at first eflected 
by means of spiral springs, in order to prevent jarring when starting, but 
this pi'ecautioii was subsequently found to be quite unnecessary, and it 
was soon proved that if the giippers wei'e carefully manipulated there was 
no noticeable objection on this ground. The endless cables used on the 
line were constructed of steel wires, and were about 3 in. in circumfe- 
rence, and 6800 ft. in length. The strands were composed of 114 wires 
of No. 16 gauge, and weighing in their entirety about 4J tons. A cable 
to be employed was then passed through the up-aiidJown slotted street 
tubes of the line, thence over a grip pulley situated in the engine-house, 
where it was carefully spliced. Tlie original engine employed for 
operating the grip pulley and di-iving the cable at a speed of about four 
miles per hour, was about 30 horse-power, having cylinders 12 in. in 
diameter and 24 in. sti'oke, fitted with Meyer's variable automatic 






gear. 



The terminal pulleys and tensional apparatus were placed below the 
street surface in pits or vaults provided at the termini of the line, and 
having their retaining walls constructed of woodwork. The road has a 
gauge of 3 ft 6 in., composed of an ordinary 301b. rail laid flush with the 
street by packing with planks. All the timber used in the street con- 
struction is of what is t«mied " redwood," and which is stated to be 
capable of remaining in the ground in a sound condition for fully ten 

Although the Olay-street cable railroad was opened for public traffic 
in August, 1873, about a month elapsed before the line was really 
completed. 

At the lower or Keamy-street terminus a double turntable was pro- 
vided. The available space at this point wa8 very limit«d, and in -view 
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of this some ingenuity had to be exercised. When a dummy car reached 
the foot of the incline, it was uncoupled from the common car and run 
on to the turntable, the slot in the latter allowing the shank of the grip 
to pass freely down. The table was then turned round one quarter of 
a revolution. The car was then run on the other table, which was 
turned back, and was so run on the up track. The ordinary car was 
next brought on to the turntable, and transferred in the same manner 
and coupled to the traction car, ready for the ascent. This course was 
necessary, as there were double lines ; and the travelling wire rope ran 
down beneath one pair and up under the other. As the gripping attach- 
ments passed down under the street surface through the slot, it was 
necessary to have a similar slot in both turntables to allow of the grip 
car being turned. 

The method adopted at the upper end of the road was more simpl& 
A turnout was made for the cars, which ran down to a common single 
turntable. A circular table thus connected both tracks with a slotted 
path described around a centre. A small iron triangular frame con- 
nected the dummy at two points. By pushing on the dummy, the 
centre of tliis triangle being held in position by appropriate means, the 
car was turned round in a very small area, and was ready for the return 
trip when attached to the other car, which had already been turned on 
the table. 

Tlie time occupied by the cars in travelling the entire length of the 
line was about eleven minutes, including stoppages. The consumption 
of fuel involved in operating this line was about 4000 lbs. per working 
day. The piston sp^ of the driving engine averaged about 400 ft. per 
minute, and the working pressure of steam varied from about 80 lbs. to 
100 lbs. per square inch. 

As before mentioned, the estimated cost of construction and equip- 
ment of the line was about 100,000 dols., and about 1000 ft. of cable 
tube were constructed in excess of tliat provided for, without the 
estimate being exceeded. 

The following is a detailed account of the actual expenditure incurred 
in building and equipping this line: 



dols. 
38,200 
2,625 
5,000 
4,050 
8,500 
6,475 



About 6600 ft. of track and cable tabe 

Tension apparatus and turntables 

Engine, boiler, and gearing, Ac 

Steel wire cable of abont 6800 ft. length ... 

9 dummy cars 

7 cars with brakes and fittings 

Site and buildings for engine-house, car depot, and offices ... 9,000 
Charges made for interferences with gas and water services in 

street ... 1,300 

Superintending and incidental expenses and expenditure re 

franchise, &c.... ... 10,000 

"86^160 



Total 



i dob. 
15.000 

100,150 



From the above tigures it will be aepii thut the estimated cost, equal 
to about 20,000^, was only exceeded by about 30/., and further, the 
coat per mile of single cable tiiick was about 6000t Also from the 
above it muy be gathered that this inauguml cable tramway was con- 
strui;t«d aud equipped, with ail mtidental expenses included, at a coiit 
of about 14,000/, per mile. It should, however, 1» remembei'ed that 
the eost of labour and materials is much higher in the United Stjitts 
than in KnglaiitL 

It will now be interesting to take a brief glance at some of the early 
traffic returns of the line, and corresponding consumptions of fuel for 
tlie work then performed. 

During the month of February, 1874, 76,500 passengers were con- 
veyed over the line for a consumption of 39,755 lbs, of coal, and in May 
following 91,566 persona travelled by the line for a consumption of 
37,848 lbs. of fueL The coal then used coat the company about 12 dola. 
50 cents per ton, delivered at the engine-house ; but later suitable coal 
was obtained for about 7 dols. to 8 dols. per ton. The traffic returns of 
the line kept on continually increasing, and during 1875 and 1876 the 
company carried an average of about 150,0C0 passengers per month. 

The first cable used upon this line lasted in working order tor about 
two years and three months, thus giving a daily working coat of 4 dols. 
93 cents, or about 1/. per day. The second cable was put in the road 
during December, 1875, and ran twelve hours per day until October, 
1877, or for 68G days, at a working cost of 7 dols., or about USe. per 

In 1877 the line had proved so auccessful that it was extended to Van, 
Ness Avenue. This involved the addition of about 2000 ft. more cable 
track, which was of a modilied construction as compared with the first 
portion built The general configuration of the tube and track fmniea 
used is represented at Fig, 14, and was of 
such size and form as to be capable of 
carrying the rails as well as forming the 
tube in which the cable runs. The con- 
tinuity of the tube between these frames 
was obtained by the light iron casing a, 
against which earth was filled and rammed. 
These combined tube frames and rail chairs weighed about 380 lbs. each, 
and therefore cannot be commended upon grounds of economy when 
ordinary iron castings in the United States were costing about 15/. 
per ton. 

We will now direct our attenUon to the Olay-street line &s it ejusts 
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at the present time. The endless hauling cable is now over 11,000 ft. 
in length, and is constructed of crucible steel wires formed into six 
strands of nineteen wires each. The rope has an approximate aggregate 
tensile strength of about 70 tons per square inch of sectional area. The 
terminal and engine-house pulleys for changing the direction of the 
cable are 8 ft. in diameter. The third cable, which was put in the road 
in October, 1877, lasted until September, 1878, or about 340 days, but 
had to be repaired twice before the end of 1877. The first instance of 
stranding was occasioned by the cable leaving one of the large engine- 
house pulleys, and the second was owing to a grip shank breaking and 
sticking fast in the tube ; but it is particularly worthy of notice that 
in neither case were the ends of the parted cable found more than 12 ft 
apart in the tube, whilst the cars on the line did not travel more than 
such distance before being effectually arrested by the wheel and track 
brakes. These accidents were of a most exceptional character, and 
may be assumed to have been due to the infancy of the enterprise, as 
they have not been known to recur. 

The fourth cable ran until November, 1879, or 415 days, with 
satisfactory results ; whereas the fifth cable only lasted until April, 

1881, or 110 days, and during this short life had to be slightly repaired 
on several occasions. The sixth cable ran about 396 days, or until April, 

1882, whilst the life of the next cable exceeded 450 days. The tensile 
strains upon the cables thus employed are by no means severe, and the 
principal injury done to them, apparently results from transverse strains 
from the numerous bends over the various pulleys. The amount of 
wear and tear inflicted upon the cables b^ the nipping action of the car 
grippers is sometimes considerable. Too nmch attention cannot be 
paid to the materials and manufacture of the cables, which should 
possess a high degree of toughness and flexibility. As wire cables thus 
employed usually give ample signs of wear or approacliing weakness, 
they can generally l)e repaired during the night without any inter- 
ference with daily traffic ; indeed an old or injured cable may be en- 
tirely removed and replaced by a new one in a few hours, without in 
any way interfering with the daily work. Again, the machinery in 
the engine-room is so arranged that the cable must pass for some 
distance in open view of the engineer or attendant in charge, whose 
duty it is to make a frequent examination of it whilst running. 

The cable is now operated by a horizontal engine, having a cylinder 
14 in. in diameter, with 28 in. stroke, fitted with Ryder's variable 
automatic valve gear, and is driven at a velocity of about six miles per 
hour, for seventeen working hours per day — the piston speed being 
about 530 ft. per minute. The engine is supplied with steam from a 
tubular boiler of about 6 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, consuming 
about 1 ton 10 cwt. of fuel per day. A duplicate engine and boiler is 
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kept in reserve. The boiler furnaces are fitted with amoke-consuming 
appliances which conmiunicate with a cliimney shaft about 80 ft. high. 

A live minutes' service is commonly run upon the line, with thfi 
Rxcoption of afternoons, when the cars depart every three minutes. 
The traffic is conducted with great precision and punctuality, and upon 
examining the liniekee[>er's returns throughout all seasons, it is a very 
rare occurrence to see note taken of any car being a half-minute late on 
the line. The travelling by these cable tramcars is generally admitted 
to be extremely pleasant, there being no appreciable noise, vibrations, 
or fluctuations in speed, such as is experienced in horse cars. The 
traliic returns show that about three times as many passengers travel 
up the hill as down. 

It may be regretted that no diagrams of the engine's perform- 
ances are given, to demonstrate the amount of power expended in 
setting the cable and other machinery in motion, and in propelling the 
cars. Tt should, however, be understood that the conditions of traffic 
upon such a line are so variable, and subject to such continual and 
rapid fluctuations, that such determinations by indicator cards are 
practically of little value. In other systems of locomotion tlie frictional 
resistance in pounds per carton, as also the propelling power exerted, 
can be more accurately determined than is the case with the system at 
issue ; the most reliable tests by which the performances can be judged 
are by the cost of operation, maintenance, and consumption of fuel. 

Upon reference to Figs, 15 and 16, which represent respectively a 
sectional plan EUid transverse section of the ('lay-street engine-room 
(15 ft. below the road level), the arrangement and operation of the cable 
driving, compensating and controlling macliinery will be re-adily under- 
stood. S represents the driving engines in duplicate, which receive 
their steam supply from the boilers S', and actuate the cable hauling 
drum T through the intervention of the eount«rBhaft and spur gearing I. 
The direction of motion of the various parts of the cable B is re- 
presented by aiTows. The cable on its inward passage to the engine- 
room is deflected at right angles by the large pulleys U U' (mounted in 
a pit or vault beneath the road), and thence passes to the driving clip 
pulley T, then over a sliding sheave or tackle arrangement V for taking 
up any nndue slack, back to the said driving pulley, and finally out to 
the road tulie again by the pulleys m «'. 

The arrangement provided for taking up any undue slack of the cable 
resulting from permanent stretching, simply consista of the mounted 
pulley V, which is capable of Iwing moved along the guiiles v away 
from the driving pulley T. By moring the pulley V back or away 
from the driving gear, about 100 ft. of the cable can be Uken up, or 
pulled into the engine-room, which amounts to about 1 per cent, of its 
entire length. 
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It will now be understood how the circuit of the endless cable B is 
effected and opiratcd, or how it is caused to pass from the engine-room 





l)j the pnllejs n h' to t\m pulleys in 
the street tube, between the one 
set of lines to the one terniinuB 
puUeyor set of pulleys, lud similarly 
back in a parallel plane by the 
other track tube A' to the other 
terminus pulley or pulleys, return- 
ing in another portion of the tube A' 
oier the pulleys U U', leading to 
the driving pulley T and slack-com- 
pensatinggear V. In order to obtain 
yi the necessary adhesion or frictional 
resistance for driving the cable — 
without numerous turns over the 
driving pulley — the latter is pro- 
vided with peripheral nippingjaws 
95' as shown in Fig. 17, which 
represents a detached portion of the 
same to an enlarged scale. 

At the Keorny-street terminus of 
the line the cable passes round a 
sheave or pulley mounted upon a 
tension carri age(8imllartothatsliown 
III Fig 4), having 0. counterweight 
of about 3300 lbs. arranged on a 
double purchase method, which 
automatically maintains thewbleat 
a uniform tension requisite for the 
uorking of the line. This apparHtus 
iiitoniaticolly compensates for any 
[LiJl fluctuations in the length of 
I lie cable, resulting from stretching 
or from variations in tempera- 
ture, Ac. 
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Wherever the small cable supporting pulleys occur within the 
tubes A, STuall pita arepi-ovided for their reception, and to these access 
may be obtained through luanholes. These small pulley pits may all be 
directly connected witli the street sewer for the purpose of draining 
the cable tubes ; or, Bay, every fifth one may be thus connected, whilst the 
tntermediatfl pits drain into eacli other successively. In practice, no 
difficulty arises from these draining operations, and very little water or 
dirt is found to accumulate within the cable tu1>es or pits, which may be 
kept quite clean by dragging a properly sliaped scraper through them 
about once every four to six months, according to the district and 
climate, itc. It has been practically proved that any wet or dirt getting I 
into the cable tubes in no way interferes with the efficient operation of j 
the system, and further that the slot or aperture in the road surface^ / 
through which the grip shanks pass, has never been known in practice 1 
to get clogged, or in any way materially obstructed. 

Fig. 18 represents a pictorial view of the Clay-street Hill cable tram- 
way, looking east from the company's premises at the comer of Leaven- 
worth-street, Fi-om thia view it will be seen that the line conBists of a ■ 
double track, practically quite straight in a longitudinal direction. Tha I 
manner in which grades of the Clay-street line are cut by level crossings ] 
of streets, at right angles therete, is also apparent in this view. 

Having somewhat exhaustively described the construction and opera- 
tion of the Clay-street Hill cable tramway, we will now pass on, to 
more briefly consider the more recent lines in the city of San Francisco. 

Although all such endless cable tramways are founded upon the same 
general principle, yet no two lines appear to be constructed actually 
alike, and the modifications adopted in many cases do not seem to be 
the result of experience. This lack of similarity may be in many cases 
attributed to the patent mania which has beset the development of the 
system, and to the different interests fostered by the various engineers 
and others who were patentees: 

The development or extension of street cable tramways in the far west 
of America was at first by no means rapid. The system was established 
step by step and under long and careful tests as te efficiency, economy, 
safety, effect upon other street traffic, and upon the adjoining property ; 
find it was not until the authorities and inhabitants became satisfied 
upon the above points that the system made much headway. Thus, 
we find that nearly 3J years elapsed between the successful inaugura- 
tion of the first cable tramway up Olay-street Hill in August, 1873, and 
the opening of the next cable line, viz,, the Sutter-street line, a portion 
of which was converted to the system in January, 1877. The un- 
questionable success of thia section of line gave apparently a great 
impetus te the enterprise, and in April of the following year the 
California-sti-eet cable Ime was opened for pub"" ♦->«<■, whilst other 
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similar undertakings followed each other at about the same intervals 
of time. Thus, in March, 1880, the fourth cable line was opened on 
Geary 'Street towards Golden Gate Park ; in January, 1882, the Union, 
Presidio, and Ferrie's cable road commenced running ; and in October, 
1883, the sixth cable tramway was successfully opened on Market- 
street, all within the city of San Francisco. Thus, about ten years 
elapsed l>etw(^'n the first and the sixth line being opened, and during 
the whole of that time there had been a diligent collection of data 
establishing the successful performance of cable roads both mechanically 
and financially. 

It is now proposed to direct brief attention to some of the general 
fr^atures of the Sutter-street cable line, and also to the chief differences 
in construction and operation which it exhibits as compared with the 
Clay-street Hill line. 

Tlie Sutter-street Railroad Company, whose lines had for many 
years l>een unsatisfactorily and unprofitably worked by horses, con- 
vcrt<5d nearly the entire length of their lines to the cable system before 
the close of the year 1879. This company has now over 3 J miles of 
line operated according to the system in question. The gauge of the 
line is 5 ft., and its maximum elevation above its initial point is about 
170 ft., as will be seen upon reference to the longitudinal section of the 
road, as represented at Fig. 19 of the accompanying illustrations. The 
gnules of this line, however, are compai-atively light, and therefore it 
was not necessjiry to adopt a mechanical system of haulage. 

The conversion of this horse tramway to the cable system was per- 
formed without interrupting the daily business of the line, and the 
reconstruction was executed in a substantial manner. The Sutter- 
street line extends further east than the majority of the cable lines in 
the city, thus intersecting the most important thoroughfares, Kearny- 
street and Montgomery-street, as shown in the section. The excellent 
control of the cable cars is therefore admirably demonstrated 
ujK)n this line. After the conversion of the lines the traffic increased 
by 962,375 passengers the first year, whilst the shares of the company, 
which hiwl biien offered at 24 dols. under horse traction, were selling at 
CO dols. This line now transports about 4,500,000 passengers per 
annum, which obviously fonns the basis of a lucrative business. 

The original cable tube laid upon this road was practically similar 
to that of the Clay-street Hill line, with the exception that the tube 
was slightly different in configuration and that the inteniiediate tube 
frames had wrought-iron struts and ties secured to the castings. The 
type of cable tube now adopted by the Sutter-street Company is shown 
in transverse section at Fig. 20, and is composed of intermediate 
wrought-iron yokes or frames (old 60 lb. rails bent), with diagonal 
angle-iron struts C^ carrying the slot beams C*. These are tied back 
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by bars C connected with the rail aleepera C, in order to insure that the 
proper pftmllel spiwe shall be left between them for the cable grippers 
to pass through. The continuity of the tube ia obtained by ruinuiing 





in concrete D at the back of 
suitable templates. The actual 
available apace or working clear- 
1 the tul)e or channel E, 
of triangular configuration, 
) sbowu in the section, and 
mtly has much greater 
internal dimensions than tlie 
type of tube used in Clay-street 
Prior to the close of 1883, the 
Sutter-street cable line was operated from luore than one engine-house, 
an arrangement which was neither convenient nor economical. The 
company have since erected and equipped a new and well-appointed 
engine-house, which should ultimately prove a great advantage, by 
concentrating their working power and machinery. Originally there 
were two engine-houses, the one containing two engines and the other 
four, giving an approximate n^gregate of 150 nominal horse- power. 
The engine cylinders were 12 in. in diameter by 24 in. stroke, and 
worked at a piston speed of about 340 ft. per minute. Tlie working 
pressure of steam was 100 lbs. per square inch, supplied by six multi- 
tubular boilers, although it was ascertained that about 40 lbs. of steam 
was sufficient to set the machinery and cables in motion when the c 
were not on the road. The consumption of coal per working day of 
nineteen hours was about 24,650 lbs. 

The cars and dummies of this company, seat alike eighteen persona, 
and weigh respectively 3000 lbs. and 2000 lbs. each. Th^ average in- 
tervals at which the cars depart is about every four minutes throughout 
the day, during which time they perform about 250 round trips. Two 
hauling cables are employed to work the system, the main, or Sutter- 
street cable, being about 13,290 ft. long, and the branch, or Larkin- 
street cable, about 3712 ft. long. These cables are each composed of 
six strands of nineteen crucible steel wires, giving a circumference 
of 3 in. The speeds at which the cables are driven vary from about 
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500 ft to 750 ft per minute, while the average lives of the ropes 
appear to lie only ii1>out ten to twelve months. 

So far we have descrilxtcl cable traction as applied to the working of 
tramway traffic upon straight doulile tracks, and these are the con- 
ditions which exist upon the main line of the Sutter-street company. 
But near the termination of the Larkin and Market-streets branch, a 
sharp curve is to l>e 8e<ni in operation. The cable hauls the cars round 
this curve vctry effectually, but the cost of the underground apparatus 
was considerable. Between Larkin and Poststreets other curves are 
found. These curves ani of small radii, varying from 40 ft to 90 ft ; 
they are on approximately level ground, and are traversed by the cars 
strictly by cable haulage, and not by momentum or gravitation. The 
construction and operation of the line at these points will lie understood 
upon reference to Figs. 21, 22, and 23, which will now be explained. 
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The diagrammatic plan in Fig. 21 is intended to represent a curved 
portion of the permanent way of a cable tmniway ; in it a a are the 
rails and h b the slot Ijeams, which are l>«^nt to the required arc, and 
supported by the tube fram(»s c placed radially to suit the curvature of 
the road. On the inner side of the curve and between the frames c are 
placed a series of pulleys c/, their distances between them varying 
according to the radius of the curve, but in the example here given the 
vertical axes of the pulleys are about 3 ft. 6 in. apart from centre to 
centre. In practice, the recjuisite intervals between the pulleys on curved 
portions of the line are determined by the maximum deflection that 
may be imparted to the cable, without injuring the shanks of the 
grippers, and this usually varies from 1 in. to 2 in. 

Wherever pulleys exist proper jiccess must be provided for oiling, 
inspection, and replacement ; this may be obtained either by manholes 
communicating with the street surface, or by arranging the pulleys 
within pits or vaults having but one covered opening, by wliicli a man may 
enter. In the example l>efore us a number of uianlioles with suitable 
covering plates are provide<l, but in this country the interference with 
the street surface might reasonably Ije objected to. The construction 
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and method of mounting these curved pulleys is shown separately and 
to an enlarged scale in Figs. '22 and 23, the former representing a plan 
and the latter a transverse sectional elevation with part of the tube 
framing attached. 

From these views it will l>e seen that ordinary pulleys d, tixed upon 
vertical axe^a d', ar« mounted in suitable guides and footstep bearings, 
capable of adjustment, the whole apparatus being self-contained within 
a casing fP. E represents part of the cable tube with one diagonal 
strut c', to which a guiding bar or piecey is attached, and against which 
slides or rollers carried by the gripper shanks are caused to bear and 
travel, so as to relieve them of lateral and torsional strains. 

This guiding bar should be arranged to come down close to the top of 
the pulleys, in order to prevent the cable passing between them or 
becoming jammed ; ff represents the normal position that the travelling 
cable occupies, and h indicates the deHoction tlie cable undergoes when 
a car with its gripper attachment is being hauled round such a curved 
portion of the line. When the car has passed clear of the various 
pulleys, the cable at once returns to its normal position. This arrange- 
ment of apparatus for conducting the cable and the cars round curved 
portions of the line has answered satbfactorily, but the cost of con- 
struction was excessive. 

Lat«r on we shall have occasion to consider, more simple and eco> 
noinical means of working the curved portions of cable tramways. 

Fig. 24 shows a niodilied cable t«nsion apparatus, as used in one 
place at the extreme west end of this line. At a glance, it will bo seen 
that its functions are exactly similar to those of the usual horizontal 
tension apparatus, but that it is arranged to work in a vertical plane in 
order to economise space. B represents the cable, which is designed to 
pass over two small guide pulleys b b, and under a larger pulley A 
placed between the latter. The centrally situated pulley has attached 
to it a counterpoise or weight-box a', and the whole is arranged to work 
in vertical guides a. 

It will be evident that when any undue strain is brought upon the 
cable, the counter- weigh ted pulley will be caused to rise in its frame, 
and conversely will return to its normal position immediately such 
strain is withdrawn. 

Reverting to the engine-house appliances, the cable-driving apparatus 
differs somewhat from the arrangement described in connection with the 
Clay-atreet line, as will be seen upon reference to Figs. 25 and 26 of the 
drawings, which represent a side elevation and plan of the contrivance 
in question. A is a large Uuted or grooved drum, luted upon a counter- 
shaft (1, and receiving motion from the prime mo%*er, through tlie 
intervention of the spur gearing d D. Opposite thb grooved drum and 
in about the same plane is pi'ovided a similar drum B, mounted in 
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bearings and capable of horizontal adjustment by means of the sliding 
base 0. The endless hauling cable E is passed alternately backwards 
and forwards over these drums a sufficient number of times to obtain 



Fig, 25 
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the necessary driving adhesion. Positive motion is imparted to the 
drum A which hauls in the cable, as indicated by the direction of the 
arrows, the second pulley B simply acting as an "idler," and revolving by 
frictional contact with the running cable E. When, however, the cable 
permanently lengthens by stretching, the drum D may be moved further 
back, so as to take up the resulting slack. 

We will now pass on to examine the cable-gripping apparatus used 
upon this line. The gripper (Fig. 27) consists of two vertically moving 
jaws a and 6, which are caused to grasp or release the cable c, as 
desired, through the intervention of the lever d and link motion e. 
Upon the lower jaw of the gripper there are mounted two small pulleys 
y^\ upon which the cable is supposed to travel when the apparatus is 
open. Small conical pulleys gg^ are arranged in connection with the 
upper jaw so that an extended opening movement of the lever d will 
also raise these pulleys so as to cast the running cable out of the 
gripper jaws. This gripper, like the Clay-street apparatus before 
described, is of the so-called L-shaped type, but the former has to 
receive or discharge the cable in a horizontal direction, whereas the 
latter, it will be remeiubered, is capable of perfonning the same 
functions in a vertical plane. It is obvious that in using the Clay- 
street type of grip, immediately the gripping jaws are sufficiently 
opened, the cable will drop out automatically, whereas in the Sutter- 
street class of apparatus the cable must either be mechanically ejected 
from the jaws, or be so deflected as to be conducted out of them when 
opened. Both classes of grips have their respective defects as will be 
shown later on. 

The Sutter-street gripping appliances are attached to the dumuiies by 
pins entering into the hollow terminations h of the carrying plate h^. 
The projecting piece i on the side of the upper grip jaw a is the bearing 
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slide or "akate," which relieves the grip shank j of shearing Eind 
torsional strains when the cars are being hauled round curved portions 
of the line. The way in which this is effected has already been 
described with reference to Figs. 22 and 23, that is, the grip shank is 
supported whilst going round curves by the slide i on the grip, bearing 
against the guiding bar/fixed on the inner side of the tube framing. 




From the relative positions of the vertical centre lines of the grip 
shank, and of the cable nipping jaws, it will be evident that the cable 
does not travel directly below the continuous slot in the track. It is 
necessary that the pulleys should be carefully and accurately erected, 
as imperfect mounting may cause the cable to vibrat« so considerably 
that a passing car may leave it off one or more of its pulleys. The 
succeeding car will probably replace it, but it Is very desirable that the 
cable should be saved from such injurious treatment. The above 
described " grip," used on the Sutter-street line, is the joint invention 
of Messrs. A. Hovey and T. Day, and who were practically the first to 
employ this class of apparatus. 

The next cable tramway that claims our attention is that of Gali- 
fornia-Btreet, which was successfully completed in April, 1878. This 
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line now consists of about 12,500 ft. of straight double track of 3J ft 
gaage, the highest part or elevation being about 265 ft. abore its datum - 
line at Kearny-street. The line, as originally constructed and opened 
for public traffic, was only about 8800 ft long, but like the Olay and 
Sutter-street roads, its successful inauguration led to an early eztenBion 
of the system. 

The engine-house from which this line is worked is located in a valley, 
similar to that of the Sutter-street road, as will be seen upon reference 
to the longitudinal section given in Fig. 28, and from this it will be 




readily understood that the grades of the line are in some places exceed- 
ingly steep. In one place there is a rise of about 75 ft in 413 ft, viz., 
between Stockton and Dupoatstreets, equivalent to a grade of about 1 in 
5^. This is about the steepest incline yet worked by a cable tramway of 
the type in question, with the exception of a portion of the Union and 
Presidio line, which has a rise of about 3 ft, more in a. similar distance. 

The engines employed to operate the lines previously described are of 
the horizontal type, but upon this line vertical engines (marine type), 
capable of exerting about 200 hora&power, are used. The cylinders are 
22 in. in diameter by 36 in. stroke, and are worked to a piston speed of 
about 570 ft per minute. The boilers are of the horizontal multitubular 
type, 4 ft. 9 in. in diameter, with eighty 12 ft. tubes, 3 in. in diameter. 
The average working pressure of the steam used is 70 lbs. to the square 
inch. A pressure of 15 lbs. is stated to be sufficient to put the 
machinery and cables in operation when the cars are not on the latter. 
The approximate daily average consumption of fuel for nineteen working 
hours is 15,700 lbs. About fourteen cars and dummies are employed 
upon this company's system, and these depart about every five minutes, 
performing about 225 round trips per day. The cars and dummies used 
ore heavier than those described in connection with the previous lines, 
and weigh respectively 4000 lbs. and 3000 lbs. each. The hauling cables 
used by the company are also heavier, being manufactured of Bessemer 
steel wires, formed of six strands of nineteen wires each, and presenting 
a circumferential measurement of about 4 in. 

Although this syst«m extends in one straight line from east to west, 
two endless cables are employed to haul the can, the one extending 
from the Kesmy-street terminoB to the engine-house, and the other 
from the latter to tlw weitOTii **^ '*^ driving drums and 
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condncting pulleys are oiuplojed, tuid are simultaneously actuated from 
the same engine and gearing. The engine-house is situated in a hollow 
about 4220 ft. west of the Kearny-atreet terminus, and therefore the 
cable used to work this section is about 8840 ft. long, whilst tho section 
west of the englne-liouae is similarly operated by a cable of about 
17,000 ft long. These cables are driven at a spood of about 53S ft. per 
minute, or rather over six miles per hour, their working lives averaging 
about one year, although one cable UBed upon this line lasted for one 
yciir and ten months. 

It will be evident, that as separate cables are employed to work the 
two flections on either aide of the engine-house and depot, all the ears, 
whether travelling east or west, must release and drop their respective 
cables at this point, and pick up tho other when they have passed by 
gravitation or momentum the place where the cables make their com- 
munication with the operating niachinery. This break in the continuity 
of the cables is, however, only for a few feet, and therefore causes 
little or no inconvenience. It should here be mentioned, that the 
type of gripper used upon this line is similar to that described upon the 
Sutter-street line, that is, it consists of a fixed and a movable clamping 
jaw operated by a lever and link motion, which receives or releases the 
cable laterally. In this manner it will be understood, that at places 
where it is necessary to drop the cable, the jaws of the grippers are 
opened wide, and the cable deflected out of them by a suitable arrange- 
ment of pulleys. Conversely, the other part of the same endless cable, 
or a separate and independent one, may be retaken on the other 
side of such break, by leaving the grip-jaws fully open and similarly 
deflecting the cable at a reverse horizontal angle, so that the former 
runs in to the latter, the apparatus being thereupon closed and the 
operation of haulage continued as befora Another way of obtaining 
sulistantially the same end, is to deflect a part of the car track in a 
similar manner, to or from the cable in a horizontal direction, so that 
upon opening the grip sufficiently at the requisite places, tlie cars and 
their gripping attachments are caused to run off from the cable, and 
similarly return to, and retake it when the break in the continuity of 
the cable has been passed. In some cases it is advantageous to make a 
alight depression or fall in tho truck, where it is intended t« retake a 
cable, so that the grippers — caused to travel towards the latter as above 
described — partake of a compound motion in a vertical and horizontal 
direction, and in this manner are caused to close upon the running 

The cable tube employed upon this line is strongly constnicted with 
frames of old 60-lb. rails, bent, and surrounded by concrete in a some- 
what similar manner to tiie formation described upon Sutter-street, its 

internal depth being about 22 in. 
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Reverting to the engine-house, it may be remarked, that the vertical 
type of engines used, is scarcely suitable for the class of work, and the 
pulsations are sometimes to be distinctly felt when travelling upon the 
line. It will be readily appreciated, that any intermittent jerking of 
the cables is far from conducive to the comfort of passengers or economy 
in maintenance. 

On other cable tramways in the States, the engines and operating 
machinery are situated at some distance from, and at about right angles 
to the track ; but on this line, the driving machinery is erected in a 
large vault immediately below the roadway, so that the cables are 
driven in the same plane, direct from the drums to the pulleys in the 
street tubes. 

The cables are in this manner saved from some amount of bend- 
ing, usually occasioned by deflecting the cables at right angles ; 
but, on the other hand, the benefit thus derived is apparently more 
than neutralised by the expense and inconvenience of such an 
arrangement. The method of driving the cables is also somewhat 
different to that practised upon other lines — that is, in lieu of 
taking two or more turns with the cable round a clip pulley or grooved 
drum, as previously de- Fig. 2^ 

scribed upon the Clay and 
Sutter-street lines, it is 
here preferred, to take 
only one turn round two 
driving drums in the 
form of the figure 8, as 
will be understood upon 
reference to Fig. 29. ITiis 
method of driving appears generally undesirable, if experiences from 
mining, haulage, <kc., are to be observed, c.^., in colliery winding, the 
under and over rope is found to wear more rapidly than the top rope. 

A and B represent two grooved driving drums or pulleys, mounted in 
the same plane, and both receiving positive motion from the same source 
of power, through spur gearing. The grooves of those drums are 
" lagged " or faced with wood packing, in order to avoid injuring the 
cables. 

The cables C are pissed round their respective drums, jis represented 
by the direction of the arrows in the engniving. In rciility, there are 
two such sets of driving pulleys in the vault, situated side by side, the 
one set openiting the Keamy-strcet cable, and the other that of the 
Western cable. The tensional apparatus D uw'd in combination with 
the above machinery is primitive, if not undesirable, and consists 
simply of a truck carrying a pulley cf, and mounted upon an angularly 
arrange<l rail bed e. The outgoing portion of the cable, after leaving 
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the tlrums, passes round the pulley d before returning to the street tube. 
The truck or wagou D carrying this tension pulley is loaded with scrap 
iron or other weiglits, and iti this maimer miuubiins the cable taut. 
This apparatus, it will be seen, is somewhat rough, and should the cables 
strand at any time, it would probably be found smashed at the bottom 
of the incline. It should be clearly understood that the haulage cables, 
if maintained efficiently taut, behave more like rigid rods, and are 
practically free from sagging or vibration, which is an essential desi- 
deratum upon a cable line. When there is any appreciable " sag " it 
will be generally exhibited upon the outgoing portion of the cable, 
which is being paid out at the back of the cars hauled upon the line. 

Referring to the question of the utility of facing the drums and pulleys, 
&a., with wood or similar soft packing, no doubt, theoretically, it is a 
correct measure to adopt, but practice, on the other hand, indicates that 
it cannot be economically or conveniently carried out, neither do the 
results obtained show any appreciable advantage over those given by 
other lines not following this practice. All the cables used on these 
meclianieal tramways ai-e kept well coated with a mixture of vegetable 
tar and linseed oil, which is usually allowed to drip on the caVjles as 
they leave the engine-rooms on their outward passage to the street 

Fig, 30 represents a plan of a portion of a cable tramway track, with 
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B, Iftteral deflection or offset, for dropping and regaining the cable at an 

engine-house pit, where the continuity of the cable is interrupted. Let 
it be assumed that a car is travelling (in the direction of the full arrow) 
upon the track a, and that upon arriving in the pi-ojiimity of the 
machinery pit e, the operator on the dummy or car platform throws 
open hia gripping apparatus, releasing the running cable b, which 
continues travelling iu the same line. Thereupon the car would diverge 
and travel by momentum vid the curvature a', and when on the 
opposite side of the pit e would return into the running line of the cable 
at/, where it would receive the outgoing portion of same, as indicated 
by the dotted arrows. 

This operation of slipping and catching the cables, may be necessary 
at more than one place on a cable tramway, and will depend upon the 
nature, extent, and ramifications of the system. In apy case, where- 
ever any unavoidable obstructions occur in a line, such i 
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necessary, as, for instance, where a cable runs from the track to the 
engine-house or operating machinery ; at terminations of a line ; at 
shunting points ; on curves worked by gravitation ; where cables cross 
from another line ; where it is desired to drop one cable and pick up 
another, <S:c. It will therefore be understood that, where these opera- 
tions have to be effected, great care and some experience is most 
necessary on the part of the drivers, for if they do not open their grips 
at the proper time and places, they will certainly break or injure the 
cables or grips, or derange some of the machinery. The drivers 
employed upon the lines in the States are, however, so competent and 
dexterous that such troubles seldom arise. 

Releasing the cables at these critical places is obviously of more 
serious consequence than retaking them, for in the latter case, should 
any driver overrun the proper points arranged for catching a cable, the 
car will either have to be pushed or drawn back again, or the cable 
lifted into the gripper by means of a hand-hook provided for the 
purpose. 

These devices should be arranged as far as possible upon level 
portions of the lines, as if constructed upon heavy grades, a failure in 
regaining the cables may cause an accident by the cars running away 
by gravitation. In all cases, however, the cars are equipped with 
efficient and powerful continuous wheel and slipper brakes. Much care 
must be exercised in the construction and operation of such portions of 
a cable tramway, and the passing of such places must be effected either 
by momentum, gravitation, or by some auxiliary assistance of pushing 
or pulling. 

Fig. 31 represents a diagrammatic plan of the arrangement of the 
tracks and turn-outs opposite the car depot. 
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D represents a portion of the front 
wall of the depot, the flooring of which 
is provided witli car siding tracks/ and 
a traversing bed c?, upon which a car- 
riage or travei'ser e is mounted. G is a 
car on one of these sidings, which when required to be put in service 
upon the line, is transferred upon the traverser e. In this manner the 
traverser and car would be subsequently brought back in line with 
the outgoing track A, and upon which the latter would be transferred. 
C* represents the liatchway through which the gripping appliance is 
lowered from the car into an extension of the cable tube. The car is 
then pushed or drawn out of the depot on to the main line, where it 
picks up the cable and proceeds ; a and h represent the " up and down" 
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main line tracks ; c the slots tlirougli which the grippcrs work, and 
a' i' the respeiitive in and out curves from and to the car depfit, the 
direction of tjieir traffic being indicated by the arrows. 

Fig. 32 is a diagrammatic plan of a common type of terminal arrange- 
ment employed upon cable tramways. 

B represents a portion of an endless cable travelling round the terminal 
pulley A, nearly centrally Ijelow the tracks a and 6 of a cable lint. 
The terminal pulley is mounted upon a counter- weigh ted carriage, as 
already described, and the whole is arranged to work witliin a suitable 
vault or pit a below the roadway. 

The up-going or departing ears (t^ track a) can take the cable within 
some distance close up to the terminus pit, but the down-coming or 
arriving ears {vid the line b) must release the cable at D, or where the 
track converges into the crossover road 6', and where the shunting 
operations are effected in the following manner : 

Upon a train arriving at or aliout D, the dummy is uncoupled and the 
cable let go, so that the dummy travels by momentum vid the crossing 
6' to the up line a, when tlie brakes are applied so as to bring it to rest 
in front of the second crossing 6'. The ordinary car is then allowed to 
travel on in the same manner by the last-mentioned crossing i', bo 
as to get behind the dummy now waiting upon the up line n. The 
cars are then re-attached, and the cable regained, when the up journey 
is commenced. These shunting operations, which are similar to " fly 
shunting " upon railways, are necessitated by the employment of the 
dummies, or independent cars for carrying the gripping appliances, 
later on we shall have occasion to refer to the use of ordinary cars 
provided witli the necessary cable-gripping apparatus, and by this 
arrangement the above complications may be materially reduced, or 
avoided. 

Fig. 33 represents a side (sectional) elevation of the lower terminal 




platform erected upon the California-street line. It will be readily un- 
derstood, and has Iteen before mentioned, that it is desirable to arrange 
the termini of cable tramways upon approximately level ground, and 
therefore in instances where this cannot conveniently be done, a t«rminal 
platform is sometimes erected as shown in the tigure in question. It 
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trill be seen that the ordinary passenger cars are arranged to stand 
upon the level, whereas the dummies stand upon the natural inclination 
of the road in a suitable manner to readily pick np the hauling 
cable. 

We will now pass on to 
examine the construction and 
working of the cable-gripping 
apparatus carried by tlie dum- 
mies upon this line and as 
Bhowji in side elevation at Fig. 
34. It will be seen at a glance 
that there is a very close ana- 
logy in this apparatus to that 
employed upon the S utter- 
street line. Practically it is 
the same type of grip, but 
upon close examinition, the 
general arrangement of the 
working pai-ts will be found to 
be more conveniently carried 
out than in the former ex- 
ample, in which it can be seen 
that the essential operating 
parts are designed to travel 
in the cable tulie beneath the 
street surface. 

In practice, more or less 
dirt, grit, and wet must pene- 
trate the cable tubes, indepen- 
dently of the tar and oily 
matter tliat is brought in by the cables, 
moving parts of the gripping appli 
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iiid therefore, tlie fewer the 
that run within tlie tubes 
better, and tlie more relialjlo their action should be. 
In the example before us, it will be seen that tlio link L, for 
cominuniciLting the motion from the lever I to the gripping jaws A 
and B, and also the necessary gear m for adjusting their play, is 
arranged to l>e accessible from the car platforms, and is clear of the 
cable tul»es. Tliesc gripping appliances are connected with the dummies 
by means of pin attachments p p' carried by an auxiliary framing 
mounted upon the axles of these vehicles, or aiTanged with slides and 
springs in order to permit of lateral vibrations, without injuriously 
straining the grip shanks. From this method of mounting, it will Ik! 
seen tlwt the bottom jaw B of the grip with its plate b is rigidly 
attached to the fiviuiG P, which is connected witli tlie dummy fiimiing, 
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whilst the top jaw A is capable of receiving a vertical reciprocating 
motion upon moving the operating lever I. Tn other words, tlte lower 
jaw remains stationary, whilst tlie upper one, with its connecting plates 
a and quadrant frame c, is forced down upon the former by moving the 
lever I over, and thus the continuously running cable D may be either 
grasped or released as required. When the gripping jaws are closed, 
obviously the motion of the cable is imparted to the dummy or car, 
whilst conversely, when the upper jaw is raised, the cable is left running 
inoperatively upon the lower jaw, and the vehicle can be brought 
to rest by applying the brakes. 

Another difference in the construction and working of this gripper, 
as compared with that used by the Sutter-street Company, is the 
absence of the conical pulleys for ejecting the cable from the jaws. In 
the present example, oli'aets are provided in the track, where it is 
necessary to drop the cable, so that upon opening the grippers they are 
caused to travel ofi' the cable as already described when referring to 
Fig. 30. Tlie dotted line X X, Fig. 34, is intended to indicate the 
approximate street level, so that it will be understood that all the parts 
below this line travel within the cable tube, whilst those above it are 
clear of the street surface. The shanks and jaws of the grips are con- 
structed of cast steel ; the carrying frames, quadrants, and operating 
levers of wrought iron. The jaws are provided with soft iron packing 
pieces secured in Babbit metal. Wood, brass, and white metal liners 
have also been tried in the grips used by this company, but soft cast 
iron lias been found to answer sufficiently well, and proves far more 
economical. The aggregate weight of these gripping appliances is about 
250 lbs. each. The operating levers are provided with ordinary spring 
catch-rod devices n. 

It may here be mentioned, that jaws similar to A and B can be cast 
on the other side of the shanks a and b, so that they may be capable of 
engaging with a cable on either side. Some such arrangement, or the 
employment of two separate grippers to each dummy or car, would be 
necessary if the cables did not occupy the same position in relation to 
the centre lines of the up and down tracks. In practice, however, it 
is generally found convenient to arrange the cables similarly, as regards 
the slots in the tracks of both roaiils, then only one set of grip jaws is 
required upon the apparatus, and the turning of the dummies or cars 
rendered unnecessary. The foregoing remarks refer to the L type of 
gripping apparatus already e:tplained. 

Later on will be described, a central cable-gripping appliance, which 
bears a common relation to the cable, whether upon the up or down 
lines. 

All these gripping devices are fixed in the centres of the dummies or 
cars, BO as to eflect a uniform dntuglit, and in cases of those operated 
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direct by means of levers, a sufficient clearance for working them has 
to be provided upon the dummies or cars. 

In the employment of all lateral or side operating 
grips, and of the type described upon the Sutter and 
California-street cable lines, care should be taken 
that the cables do not fly out of the jaws of the 
apparatus if there be any curved portions of line 
upon which it may be desired to open the grips to 
allow a car to stop. In practice, however, if the 
curves be short, a rule may be made that no pas- 
sengers shall leave or enter the cars until such por- 
tions of the line are passed. On the other hand, 
should the exercise of such a rule prove inconvenient, 
or if the curves upon a line be long and frequent, 
auxiliary guard plates may be attached to the jaws 
of the grippers, so as to prevent the cable leaving 
them upon opening the apparatus to allow a car to 
stop. 

The fourth cable tramway in San Francisco was 
constructed about two years after the California- 
street line, the route selected being Geary -street, 
a central and densely populated thoroughfare con- 
necting some of tlie principtil business centres and 
attractive resorts of this beautiful western city. 
The gradients upon this line are, however, com- 
paratively unimportant, as will be seen upon re- 
ference to the longitudinal section represented in 
Pig. 35. 

The Geary-street cable tramway was completed 
in March, 1880. The length of this line is about 
13,200 ft, the gauge 5 ft. The Market-street ter- 
minus is 35 ft. above datum level, and the maxi- 
mum elevation attained is about 350 ft. above this 
base. 

The construction of the permanent way and cable 
tulje used upon this line is shown in the transverse >*y/«J7way 
and longitudinal sections. Figs. 36 and 37 respectively. Tlio central 
slotted tube A is practically of similar construction to other examples 
already described, and with the exception of drawing attention to 
its very compact or small section (viz., about 7 in. by 1 3in. in the 
clear), a very cursory explanation will suffice to make its consti-uction 
understood. 

B represents one of the intermediate trough-shaped castings which 
form the principal elements of the tube. These carry the slot 
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or mils b (in this case ordinary inverted rails), so nrmnged ^^^^^^| 
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by concrete, if desired The rails E are ^^^H 
laid upon longitudinal -viooden sleepers ^^^^^| 
earned in cliairs e connected with the ^^^^^^H 
tube frames by transverse and diagonal ^^^^^^H 
bracings/and 7 ^^^^^^| 

The cable supporting pulleys U, ^^^^| 
situated at suitable intermediate dis ^^^^^H 
tances along the tube A, are of special ^^^^^^B 
(l< sign, as will now be explained The ^^^^^| 
tvpe of cable gripping apparatus used ^^^^| 
upon this line differs from those em ^^^^^M 
plowed and described upon earlier ^^^^^^| 
inasmuch that the jaws are ^^^^^^| 
ll^^^nged ta engage and hold the cable ^^^^^^H 
til the same \ertical plane as the slot ^^^^^| 
in the tube, as just referred to, in con ^^^^^^| 
tradistinction to the ^ shaped type of ^^^^^^H 
apparatus. ^^^^^^H 

In consideration of the action of ^^^^^| 
this type of gripper, and of the oo- ^^^^^^| 
cepted desirability of allowing the ^^^^^^| 
cable to travel out of the plane of the ^^^^^| 
slot, in order to prevent some amount ^^^^^^| 
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ot wet and dirt lalliiig upuli it, a ^^^^^B 
special form of supporting pulley ^^^^^H 
was de.signed so as to meet Iwth ^^^^^H 
These pulleys are about 3 in. broitd, and are formed ^^^^^^| 
r conical peripheral surfaces terminating with vertical ^^^^^| 
n in Fig. 3G. X indicates the centre tine common to ^^^^^| 
I'rip sliauks, nipping jaws, and cable when the ktt«r la ^^^^^^| 
jaws, and Y shows the position of the hauling cable ^^^^^| 
ree upon its carrying pulleys H. ^^^^^^M 
be understood, that although the passing cars drag the ^^^^^^H 
same plane as the tube slot, it is caused to so return to ^^^^^^H 
pulleys and slide down their inclined surfaces, aa ^^^^^^| 
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to run, when free, under cover of one of the slot raila 6, as si 
at h, Fig. 36. 

Figs. 38 and 39 represent a side elevation and a part end 




respectively, of the Geary-street Conipany's gripping apparatus above 
referred to. A is the operating lever, tenuinnting with the bent 
enlargement a working upon the fultruui a' carried by the plate B to 
which the quadrant frame 6 is attached. To this lever there is pivotted 
a double link c, the opposite extremity of which is connected to the 
carrying plate or bar /, whicli is suitably attached to the central grip 
framing of the dummy car. C are the vertical shanks or actuating 
plates, tixed at their top ends to the quadrant plate B, whilst their 
lower extremities temiinato with the framing D provided with horizontal 
rollers R The lower framing bar /, connected to the car, can-ies the 
central shank plate F terminating with the jaws G, niounted upon 
hinged joints ^, so as to be capable of moving radially to or from each 
other as the rollers E are raised or lowered in a vertical plane. Tliese 
swinging jaws arc fitted with suitable metallic packing pieces /i, which 
may be readily replaced when worn out from prenun or friction upon 
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the cable I. In this apparatus it may be observed, that no small 
friction or carrying pulleys are provided for the cable to run upon, when 
the jaws are released, and as in some of the other gripping appliFuices 
already described. 

In the ftljove illuat rations the gripping apparatus in question is 
shown in its open position, and the cable is therefore assumed to be 
running inoperatively through it. When it is required to close the 
apparatus in order to impart the movement of the cable to the dummy 
or car, then all that is necessary is to pull over the lever A, whereupon 
the same, with its quadrant frame and shiink ftttaohmenta 0, will be 
raised up bodily about the lower pin or lixed fulcrum of the link c, and 
thus the pair of rollers E, carried at the lower extremities of C, will bo 
caused to force the swinging nipping jaws G closer together so as to 
tightly grasp the cable between the concave dies or packing pieces A. 

Upon examining these engravings, it will be seen that the nipping 
jaws and the cable carried within them, lie in tlie same vertical plane as 
the shank connections C and F {as indicated by the dotted line Z, 
Fig. 39), and therefore, at places where the cars are upon the line, the 
cable for some distance is held imiuediately beneath the slot in the tube. 
The degree of importance to be attached to maintaining the cables 
always under the cover of the solid portion of the tubes, as effected 
by the employment of the L 'yp^ °^ S^PP^^> ^^ *i'l ^o*- P*«se to 
discuss, as indeed thera appears little or no practical evidence either 
for or against such arrangement. 

The Geary-street gripping apparatus resembles that previously de- 
scribed upon the Clay-streot line, inasmuch as their construction 
necessitates receiving and discharging the cables in a vertical direction, 
whereas the Sutter-street and California-street appliances perform the 
same functions laterally, or in a horizontal direction. It will be readily 
apparent, that in the employment of the former type of apparatus, care 
most be exercised that the cables are not repeatedly dropped out of 
their jaws, when it is rejilly intended to only let them run through them 
inopemtively. But when such slips have occurred, the cables have been 
rapidly regained by the use of handbooks, owing to the very con- 
venient and accessible position that the cables always bear to the jaws 
of the gripping appliances. It is evident that in the case of the 
L-ahaped type of apparatus, that it is more dithcult to drop a cable 
unintentionally (except when stopping on curves as before alluded to) 
than in the lost exanipie, but on the other hand it should not be lost 
sight of, that at places where it is necessary to relinquish a cable and 
»gaiii retake it, the vertically acting type of grip has the advantage. 

Let it be assumed that a dummy upon the Geary-street line has 
Arrived at the engine-house machinery pit, situated beneatli the road- 
w^, and it is therefore necessary to release the ingoing cable promptly ; 
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then all that is required, is to simply throw open the grip to its full 
extent, whereupon the cable at once falls out of the jaws by gravitation 
clear of the apparatus. When the car has travelled over the pit by 
momentum, the outgoing cable is so raised by a suitably located pulley, 
as to conduct it into tlie jaws of the open grip, which are then closed 
and the system of haulage continued. 

Reverting to the engine-house, car dep6t, and offices of the Geary- 
street Railroad Company, which are situated about 8000 ft. west of 
Kearny-street, they may be mentioned as amongst the best-arranged 
and appointed premises of the kind. The building, which is constructed 
chiefly of wood, is located in a valley at the corner of Buchanan-street, 
the car depot and offices being chiefly arranged upon the street level, 
whilst the engines and machinery are situated in the basement^ and an 
elegant gallery is erected round such spacious room, to which there is 
direct access from the street. 

The engines employed to operate this line are two in number, one of 
which is kept in resen'^e. They are of the horizontal type, with cylin- 
ders 18 in. in diameter by 48 in. stroke, provided with automatic (variable) 
valve gear, and work to an average piston speed of about 370 ft. per 
minute. Steam is supplied to tliese engines by three steel boilers about 
16 ft. long and 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter, having sixty-three steel tubes 
3 in. in diameter. The average working pressure of steam used is 
about 70 lbs. to the square inch, although it is stated that 10 lbs. pressure 
of steam is quite sufficient to set the engines, machinery, cables, and 
pulleys in motion when no cars are being hauled upon the line. The 
approximate daily average consumption of fuel for nineteen working 
hours is about 5 tons. 

The dummies and cars used by tliis company weigh respectively 
4800 lbs. and 4000 lbs. each. The extra weight of the dummies 
over that of the ordinary cars (which is an exception), may be re- 
marked, but tliis is to be chiefly attributed to the hoAvy angle irons 
used in their construction and to some metallic embellishments, which, 
although presumably ornamental, are by no means essential. From 
eighteen to twenty of these dummies and cars are used daily throughout 
the system, their intervals of departure varying from 3 niin. to 6 min. 
according to the period of the day and the traffic. 

Two cables are employed to operate this line, the one east and the 
other west, of the engine-house, and measure about 16,600 ft. and 
11,000 ft. respectively, or 27,600 ft. together, for about 26,400 ft. of 
single track. These cables are composed of six strands of nineteen 
crucible steel wires, the average linear velocity at which they are driven 
being a]x)ut 600 ft. per minute. 

These cables are driven by plain grooved drums and followers 
mounted on countershafts, practically similar to the arrangement 
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already described on the Sutter-street line, but the motion from the 
priDie or engine ^\iait is iu this case comniumcated to the former 
through rope belting, in lieu of spur gearing, and by this arrangement 
the noise of the working parts is much reduced. In cases where engine 
house* for operating sucli mechanical systems of haulage ai-e unavoidably 
located in densely populated districts, the question of silently-acting 
machinery should not be disregarded. 

The average life of the cables run upon this line is about eleven months, 
which is below the average of those on moat other Imea. In<Uvidual 
cases may, however, be cited in which the lives of the cables liave met 
every expectation ; for instance, one lasted for eighteen months after 
running at the i-ate of about six miles per hour for 19J working hours 
per day. However, it appears to be now generally admitted that the 
average lives of the cables nsed upon the Geary-street line are somewhat 
below most of the other company's returns. This is attributed by some 
persons to the additional wear inflicted upon the cables by the employ- 
ment of top boxwood bearing pieces at the changes of grade on the line, 
in lieu of proper depression pulleys, and also to the cables lieing unduly 
exposed to wet and dirt fi-om the road, owing to their being so much 
under the tube slot. The importance to be attached to such explana- 
tions appears, however, Hmall, and far more evidence supports the con- 
tention that these results more likely arise from slippmg or sliding 
with the grippera towards the Keamy-atreet end of the line, and to the 
complex bending of the cable at tlie lower terminal pit where a turn- 
table is located. 

Some small degree of slipping upon the cables must at times 

necessarily occur, but the practice of reducing the speed of the cars by 

allowing them to slip upon the cable must prove detrimental to the Uvea 

of the ropes. Iu practice, no appreciable slip is necessary in order to 

Btart a car smoothly. The closing motion, whether communicated by a 

' bandwheel or lever, should be steady and uniform until the cable is 

tightly held. When once a car commences moving upon such gradual 

I application of the power, there is no occasion to give the lever or wheel 

I of the apparatus a final pull, and thus unnecessarily jam the cable, a 

I practice, however, by no means uncommon amongst cable car drivers. 

' The maximum pressure and adhesion is obviously required for starting 

the cars and not for maintaining them in motion. 

On the whole, the Geary-street cable tramway certainly affords a good 
example of the system in question, both as regards economical con- 
l atruction and mechanical eiEciency. The construction and equipment 
f of this line cost about 10,000/. per mile, and it has earned as much as 
' 17 per cent, upon its capital. About 37J- dols. have been called up 
' per share, and the stock has attained the value of i)8 dols. and upwards. 
Before quitting the Geary-street Company's cable system we would 
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direct brief atteotion to the complex 
nature of the traffic throughout the 
street upon which this line is laid, as it 
ftfiords valuable evidence regarding the 
highly eiKcient and reliable manner in 
which the traffic upon a properly con- 
structed cable line can be conducted. 
The line, it will be remembered, is about 
13,200 ft. long, consisting of separate up 
and down tracks throughout, laid with- 
out appreciable curves. Independent of 
the ordinary street traffic of a heavy 
character, wliich has to be contended 
with, the route of the line in question is 
either intersected or interrupted upon no 
less than six separate occasions by other 
tramway systems, and as will be under- 
stood upon reference to the diagram- 
matic plan given at Fig. 40. From 
this figure it will be seen, that the 
Oeary-street cable line commences from the 
turntable A, located at the eastern or 
Market-street terminus, and extends in 
a westerly direction towards the Pacific 
shores ; a and 6 represent the up and 
down tracks respectively of the line, from 
which it may be noticed that tramway 
traffic in the United States is conducted 
in an opposite manner to the practice ob- 
served in this country, that is, the " up " 
traffic is conducted upon the right-hand 
line or side of the street Passing from 
this lower termious, a few feet westerly, 
to Keamy-street (see also section, Fig. 35), 
the line in question is at first completely 
intersected by the horse tramway of the 
North Beach and Mission -streets Company, 
marked B on the plan, whilst a branch of 
the same (C) joins the Geary-street cable 
lines immediately west of Keamy-street. 
Besides this special interference at the 
very commencement of the cable traffic, 
it should be mentioned that the ordinary 
veliicular and foot traffic along and across 
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Keamy-street to Marketrstreet is esceptionaUy heavy, theee being 
the two principal streets in the city. 

Progressing west, we next find the cable aud North Beach aud 
MissioQ-etreets horse cars ti-aveliing over the same lines nntil arriving 
at D, when the former continue tlieir straiglit course, whilst the 
latter deviate to either side to the passing-places d, and subsequently 
rejoin the cable line a short distance further on, where the cable 
and horse traffic is again jointly conducted over the same way. 
Continuing a westerly course for about 412 ft, the line in question 
crosses Dopont-atreet, from which it is cut by the horse lines E of 
the City Railroad Company. About 458 ft further west, the horse 
traffic of the North Beach and Mission-streets Company is diverted 
from this cable line at F, Stockton-street, but whilst this extra traSio 
is got rid of here, another company's horse lines immediately obtain par- 
tial running powers over the line in question, viz., those of the Central 
Railroad Company, as represented at G on the plan. Continuing for 
about 1300 ft. in the same direction, the Oeary-street cable line crosses 
Taylor-street, where the horae traffic of the Central Railroad Company 
leaves the former as indicated at H. The line then extends for a dis- 
tance of some 1650 ft. further without similar interruption, or until it 
arrives at Larkin-street, where a branch of the Sutter-street cablo line 
crosses Geary-street. At this point the drivers of tho Geary-street cars 
have to release the cable and travel over the interruption by momentum, 
retaking it on the other side, for the Sutter-street Company having the 
previous right of way, have carried their cable above that of the other 
company. 

Towards the western terminus of the line, Fillmore-street is cut 
about 825 ft. west of the engine-house (on tho comer of Buchanan- 
street) along which a branch horse line of the Central Railroad Com- 
pany runs, which thus again intersects the Geary-street cable line. 

From the above facts it will be understood that the operation and 
control of the cars upon this cable line must be highly efficient, or 
collisions would be continually occurring, and therefore it admirably 
serves to exemplify with what precision and safety, cable tramways may 
bo operated. 

The pictorial illustration given at Fig. 41 (see Frontispiece) repre- 
sents a portion of the Geary-atreet cjible line with a dummy and 
coupled open car thereon, and is an accurate reproduction from a photo- 
graph, thus conveying a very good idea of the general appearance of the 
cars and permanent way of this and other cable lines. 

In describing the Clay-street cable line, attention was directed to the 
fact that the drainage of the slotted underground cable tubes was effected 
by connecting them at suitable intervals with the drains or sewers in the 
street. Some such provisions are common to all street cable tramways. 
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the intervals of connection vaiyiDg from abont 40 ft. to 200 ft accord- 
ing to circumstances or requirementB. In some cases it may be con- 
venient and admissible to connect, say, half a dozen pulley pits together 
before communicating witli the street sewer, whilst in others it may be 
desirable or compulsory to connect each pit separately. In Europe it 
may be considered necessary to trap all such connections, but practice 
proves that such measureB are usually quite unuecessaiy. Touching 
upon this part of our subject the following extract from the " Annual 
Hygienic Beport" for 1880 by the medical officer for the city of San 
Francisco, may be read with interest : 

" The engineer, under whose supervision this road was constructed, 
found it necessary for purposes of drainage to connect the tube through 
which the cable runs with the sewer in the street, by pipes 4 in. in 
diameter. These pipes are placed at intervals of 40 ft., and so thorough 
does the ventilation seem to be, that no complaint has been made of any 
offensive odours from this sewer since the construction of this Una 
Speaking from a sanitary standpoint, I believe Geary-street to be the 
most desirable thoroughfare to live on. The ofTensive and mephitic 
vapours, which under certain degrees of pressure penetrate the dweU- 
ings of otiier streets in the city, here escape into the open air in a form 
so diluted as to be both inodorous and innoxious." 

The Union, Presidio, and Ferries Gable Ti-amway is the next cable 
traction scheme in San Francisco to claim our attention. 

This line consists of about 10,500 ft of double track, constructed to a 
gauge of 5 ft, and the nature of the route along which this line is laid 
is represented in longitudinal section at Fig. 42. Upon reference to 
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this figure, it will be at once seen that tlie grades upon tliia tramway 
are extremely severe, and, as previously mentioned, the line affords a 
capital illustration of the capabilities of the system in question, thia 
being about the steepest tramway (proper) ever successfully constructed 
and operated. 

The steepest gradients upon this line, and which occur about Polk 
and Larkiii-streets, vary from about 1 in 4J to 1 in 5. The engine- 
house, car depot, and offices are situated at the summit of a hill 
between Leavenworth and Hyde-streets, or about midway l>etwecn the 
termini, as shown in the section above referred to. 
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The permanent way and tube are aubatantialiy constructed, the 
latter being formed with cast-iron ffames, connected with rolled channe! 
iron, whilst the continuity is obtained by the employment of a sheet- 
iron tubular casing. The construction and equipment of this line bears 
generally a close resemblance to those already described. 

About 2600 ft from the eastern t«rminus, tliere exists a curved 
portion of way (at the intersection of two streets), where the cable is 
suitably deflected by two horizontal pulleys 8 ft. in diameter. Here the 
operators upon the approaching cars have to release the cable, and 
travel round the curved piortion of line by momentum and gravitation ; 
the site of the deflection being situated in a depression, it is conveniently 
located for such auxiliary method of locomotion. After passing this 
curve the operators upon the cars retake the cable on the opposite sides. 
There is, however, nothing particularly advaiitajjeous or instructive in 
this method of working or running over curved portions of line, and 
such practice would hardly be allowed in this country. 

The gripping apparatus used, ia exactly similar to that already de- 
scribed upon the Clay-street line, although somewhat more heavily 
constructed to suit the rolling stock. The dummies and cars weigh 
alike 4000 lbs. They run at about live-minute intervals, thus making 
about 230 trips per day of nineteen working hours, the service being 
performed by twelve cars of each kind. 

Two crucible steel wire cables are used to work this system, the one 
10,500 ft. and the other 11,000 ft long, both being alike 3 in. in cir- 
cumference ; the speed at which they are driven averages about 600 ft. 
per minute. The hauling engines are of the ordinary horizontal type, 
with suitable valve gear, liueh as previously described in connection 
with other lines, their cylinders being aljout 18 in. in diameter by 36 in. 
stroke, and working to a piston speed of about 350 ft. per minute. 
Steam is supplied to these engines by three multitubular boilers, 16 ft. 
long by 4 ft, 6 in, in diaineter. The average working pressure is 
about 80 lbs. to the square inch, and it has been found that about fifty 
per cent, of such pressure is necessary to set the machinery and 
cables in motion, without the cars. This is in excess of the previous 
examples mentioned, and is mainly due to the extremely heavy gradients 
upon the line. The driving motion is transmitted from the crankshaft 
of either engine to the drums or pulleys through the intervention of 
leather belting, in practically a similar manner to the rope-belting used 
in the Geary-street engine-room, but with less advantage as regards 
silence in working. The driving drums used for hauling the cables are 
proWded with gripping peripheries, as employed upon the Clay-street 
These drums are Hxcd upon a couutershaft, which also has 
keyed upon it a large driving pulley, 25 ft. in diameter, and around 
I which a colossal leather belt passes from the driving pulley, lixed 
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upon the prime motion shaft aa before mentioned. From the 
nature of the heavy ^adients upoD the various cable lines in San 
Frftncisco, some sceptiaim naturally arises as to the safety of stopping 
cars upon auch declivities, when the cables are released 1 It should, 
therefore, Ije made clear that the 
cars are never released from the 
, cable, nor stopped upon such gra- 
dients as those alluded to above. 
The stoppages always take place 
at level crossings, which occur at 
about every 412 ft. along the line, 
as represented in the diagram at 
Fig. 43. 

In this figure, A indicates the 
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manner in whicli the transverse streets 



intersect the cable lines with level crossings, and upon which the cars 
are stopped to pick up and set down passengei-s ; B represents the 
angular relation that the route of these lines bears to such intersecting 
thoroughfares. It is at these angular changes upon such tines that 
the cable depression pulleys are placed, and as indicated by in the 
diagram. 

The introduction of the dummy car for surmounting such irregulari- 
ties, has been already sufficiently described with reference to the Olay- 
stroet line. All the cars are, however, equipped with sufficiently 
powerful brakes to bring them to rest upon almost any gradients if 
necessary, although it is not requisite or advisable to resort to such a 
practice. 

The Union, Presidio, and Ferries Cable Tramway was opened for 
public traffic at the close of Decemlier, 1881. 

We will now pause to examine the principal features of intereefc 
exhibited in the construction, equipment, and operation of the cable 
lines belonging to the Market-street Cable Railway Company, and which 
makes the sixth cable tramway enterprise in San Francisco. 

This system was opened for public traffic at the close of August, 1883. 
The Marketrstreet Cable Ilailway is one of the moat important under- 
takings in the category of cable tramways, and possesses so many points 
of peculiar interest that a rather detailed description may be acceptable. 
Hitherto we have considered the questiou of cable traction as applied to 
the working of tramway traffic upon more or less severe gradieBts, 
under which circumstances the superiority of the system over all others 
known should be readily admitted. We shall now, however, have oc- 
casion to investigate an extensive system of cable haulage chiefly upon 
' level ground, and over the greater portion of which animal traction had 
been previously etJectually utilised for a long time. 

for some years the southern parts of the city made comparatively 
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stow progress, b^ contrasted with the northern portions, whilst the 
unusual length of Mni'ket-street — although the principal thoroughfiire of 
the city — was l)y no means conducive to the improvement of such 
conditions. However, for some years past, a well-laid and well- 
equipped horse tramway has run along this street, but the neceasary 
slowness with which the traffic was conducted under aninial traction 
rendered the extreme trip at best decidedly tedious. Since the con- 
version of the chief horse lines to the " cable system," the traffic has 
been conducted at a speed of eight miles per hour, so that the entire 
trip from the Ferries to the Valencia terminus of the line can now be 
effected in about thirty-five minutes, whilst the cars depart from the 
former terminus at intervals of from two to three minutes throughout 
the day of twenty running hours. From the above facts the estensive 
and important character of the traffic to be accommodated will be 
readily apparent 

Fig, 44 represents a diagrammatic plan of this company's tramway 




system, including the Market-street, Valencia-street, McAllister- street, 
and Haight-Btreet cable lines ; the Park and Ocean and the Castro- 
streets locomotive sections, and also the Ocean £eacli, Hnyes-street, 
Fifth-street, and Potrero horse lines, aU of which are shown and cor- 
respondingly designated. Beyond these lines in operation, which exceed 
eighteen miles of track, certain projected extensions are indicated 
upon the plan by the dotted lines. The ramifications of tliis company's 
system will be seen to extend east and west from the Bay of San 
Francisco to the Pacific Ocean. It may be seen that tlic greatest 
portion of the Hues are now operated by the cable system, i.e., those 
running through Market-street in a south-westerly direction, then ex- 
tending southerly along Valenciarstreet, with branch lines projecting 
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due west, viA McAllister and Haight-streete. The approximate aggre- 
gate length of the cables employed to operate these lines is 100,000 ft., 
equivalent to over seventeen miles of single track. 

It ifi also intended to extend tlie cable system a mile further — 
along Market-street, towards the west — a route which is at present 
worked by steam locomotives, aad as indicated upon the plan. The 
cables of the Market-street (or main line), Valencia-street, and Haight- 
atreet lines are operated from the engine-house marked X, whilst that 
of the McAllister-street branch line is operated from an independent 
engine-house marked Y on the plan. 

Market-street, as before mentioned, is the principal thoroughfare in 
the city of San Francisco, which has at present a population of over 
230,000. Into this main street all others of importance (from the 
north-west and the south) open, e.g., Montgomery, Kearny, Dupont, 
Stockton, Geary, Sutter-streets, ifec. ; and consequently tJie congest«d 
state of the traitic upon the street in question may be easily imagined. 
There is only one fare charged by this company, viz., 5 cents (2Jd,), 
and transfers are given to any of the company's branch lines 
without any extra charges. The McAllister branch cable Hue has a 
good traffic to " Golden Gate Park," and the branch line at Haight- 
street makes a second route to the same locality, but the latter is con- 
sidered the more important of the two. 

At the junction of Haight^street, every alternate car is switched off 
from the Market-street or main line to go the western route. The 
steepest gradient upon Haight-street (wjiich traverses a hilly district), 
is a rise of about 1 ft. in 10 ft ; Market-street is practically level, 
although at some parts it has an inclination of about 3 ft. in 100 ft. A 
longitudinal section of Haight-street is given at Fig. 45, and will convey 
/ifl.VS, „ , 



an idea of the charautfi- u£ tliL- ruute Uiken \iy this biauch t^lile Una 
The practical inauguration of this company's extensive system was 
looked for with some anxiety, owing to the very crowded stjite of the 
thoroughfares along which it was to operate. Besides ordinary vehicular 
traffic, the cars of about half a dozen other horse lines traverse the 
route in question. 

At first it was considered by some, that this extended application of 
the cable system was inadvisable, even if it did not verge on the 
impracticable, whilst others thought the traffic would have to be con- 
ducted at such a slow pace thiit the system would be i-endered unpopular, 
and present no particular advantage over the old horse cars. These 
conjectures have, however, proved to be erroneous, and experience 
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has since demonstrated that the traffic upon this coiDpanj'B system can 
be conducted at the rate of nearly eight miles per hour, witli safety and 
satisfaction. The average number of Btopa mnde by these cable cars 
throughout an entire trip is about thirty ; and, taking these into con- 
sideration, the average speed maintained throughout the journey ia at 
the rate of about 7J miles per hour, which is more rapid travelling than 
attained on any of the other cable Lnes, leaving, of course, horse trac- 
tion quite out of the question. We will now turn our att«?ntion to the 
permanent way and cable tube employed by the Market-street Railroad 
Company, and for which purpose we will refer to the transverse section 
represented at Fig. 46, and the perspective sectional elevation shown at 
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Fig. 47. It was detennined to build this line in a rigid and substantial 
form, and with such view the component elements of tho tube and way 
were ari'anged as one rigid, or self-contained structure, as represented 
in the engravings. Referring to Fig. 46, the cable tube and way, will 
be seen to consiiit of ^-shaped frames A, composed of old bent rails, 
and having attached to them the diagonal angle-iron struts B, and tie- 
bars D. This may be recognised as substantially similar to the type of 
frame used upon the Sutter-street line previously described. The con- 
tinuity of the tul»e is obtained by ramming in the concrete E, at the 
liock of suitable templates, which are subsequently withdrawn. The 
rails F are laid upon longitudinal sleepers carried in the wrought-iron 
chairs G, attached to the frames A. These composite wrought frames 
or yokes for carrying the central angle-iron slot-lteams 0, and track- 
rails F, are placed about every 3 ft. throughout the lines, and the whole 
tube is supported upon small vertical concrete foundation piers placed 
at intervals of 9 ft., as shown in Fig. 47. At the eastern terminus of 
the line, piles were driven, in addition to the abo^'c-named precaution, as 
auxiliary supports to these foundation piers. A main street sewer, with 
house drains in connection (and into which the pulley pits drain at 
suitable intervals), are also represented in this figure. Altogether, there 
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are about 9000 of these supporting piers used thronghout the systern, 
their bases being about 10 ft. l*e]ow the street SDrfa<«, likewise about 
25,000 of the frames are employed. The roils used were manufactured 
at the Pacific Rolling Mills, from imported " Bessemer steel " blooms, 
and weigh 38 lbs. per yard run. 

The small cable-supporting pulleys, fixed in the slotted street tube 
(see Rg. 47), are placed 30 ft apart, and possess the peculiarity that 
tlicy are cast in one piece with their axles. Their overall diameter, is 
15 in. ; and their axles are mounted in lignum-vitre bearings. Each of 
these puUeya ia placed in a small pit, to which accoss can be obtained 
from the street through small manholes, suitably protected and closed 
by wrought-iron plat^ covers. At places where there is any sudden 
change of grade upon the Hues, " depression " pulleys are used to keep 
the cable down in its place, as previously described upon the Glay-street 
line. The device for achieving the same end is, however, somewhat 
different on this company's system. In the present cose, the depression 
pulleys are carried by counter-weighted levers, njount^ in horizontal 
attitudes beneath the tube slot. This contrivance permits of a limited 
vertical depression when the gripping appliances are passing, but secures 
the imtnedtate return of a pulley to the normal position when the cars 
have cleared the same. 

We will now examine the method adopted for operating curved 
portions of line, and which always present special mechanical difficulties. 
A curved portion of way upon this system is encountered at the junction 
of MArket and Valencia-streets, opposite the main engine-house X 
(Fig. 44), and where their intersection forms on obtuse angle of about 
55 d^., with a curve of 80 ft. radius. The novel feature in the arrange- 
ment consists in the employment of an independent auxiliary cable to 
work this curved portion of line, and arranged to run at half the speed of 
the main cables. The advantage and reason of such a device will be 
apparent when we reflect, that it would be a most hazardous practice to 
run round the curved portions of any tramway at a speed of eight 
miles an hour, as collisions with ordinary street vehicles would be the 
probable result 

The Market-street and Valencia-street cables pass round their re- 
spective guiding pulleys into the engine-house, and between these the 
said short auxiliary endless cable is arranged to operate, receiving its 
motion from a dri\ing drum fixed upon the crankshaft of the engine. 
This cable is conducted to and from the cun-ed portion of the line to bo 
operated, by suitable leading or guide pulleys, and whilst rounding the 
curve it travels over vertiwilly arranged pulleys. The arrangement will 
be better understood upon reference to the diagram shown at Fig. 48, 
upon which the names of the streets and respective functions of the 
cables are indicated. The " auxiliary cable " runs round the horizontal 
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puUejs a, h, vertical pulleys A, and around those of e and d, back to the 
driring drum. 




It may be noticed that this auxiliary cable, only travels under the one 
line running towards Market-street, because there exists a slight falling 
gradient from Market-street towards Valencia-street, so that the cara 
run round the curve in question towards the latter street, by gravitation 
to the point where they pick up the other cable. In travelling in the 
opposite direction, the cars have to travel up hill, and, therefore, 
they are connected to the auxiliary cable and are hauled round the 
curve towards the eastern terminus, until they can take hold of the 
main or Markel^treet cable. The auxiliary cable is driven at the rate 
of four miles per hour, and obviously the strains upon it are small as 
compared with those on the main line cables ; conse<(uently, the grips of 
the cars are relieved from any great lateral strains whilst passing the 

From the arrangement above described, it will be evident that the 
operators upon the various cars upon arriving at the engine-house have 
to release the main cable, pick up the auxiliary cable, drop it again, and 
re-take the other main cable, in the manner already described in a 
previous account of this subject. The cars have only about 8 ft. to 
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travel bj momentara in order to chnnge cables; whilst tlie entire 
distance travelled upon the auxiliary cable is about 120 ft. 

At BUch fMvrta of the line, where it is necessary for the drivers to 
reletise or take a cable in the manner above mentioned, large iron 
notice-plates are provided by the roadside, having inscribed upon them 
the necessary instructions to be observed, as, for example, the words, 
"Let go here ;" " Take on here ;" and " Stop here," Ac. At night these 
plates are well illuminated, so tluit the words may be clearly visible. 

Immediately before approaching the curve above described, some 
rather novel shunting devices are encountered for switching off the 
Uaight-street branch cars from the Market-street or main Una To 
carry out this subsidiary traffic, the main line cable has to be released 
and the branch one picked up. Movable switch points or tongues are 
not only required upon the track for diverting the traffic, but similar 
appliances have to be provided for the grip slot in the caljle tube. If 
this were not done, the car-wheels might be shunted whilst the grip 
shanks might continue their course. In such event the result would bo 
to break the grippers, or daniage, if not sever, the cabl& Switchmen 
are therefore employed to shunt the traffic by operating the rail and slot 
tongues, which simultaneously actuate safety appliances situated some 
30 ft. away, Tlie whole of the road-bed is formed by inter-paving with 
granite sets, as represented at Figs. 46 and 47 of the illustrations. 

At the Ferries or Market-street terminus of the system a large turn- 
table is provided (30 ft. in diameter), upon which the cars are turned, 
BO that their open or fore portions, in which the gripping and braking 
appliances are provided, are always kept in the front. Upon releasing 
the cable at this end of the line the cars are carried on to the turntable 
by momentum, whilst tlie return of the cars to the place for retaking the 
cable is effected by gravit-ition through a slight fall in the tracks. 

At this eastern terminus are laid four sets of lines, one for receiving 
the incoming traffic, and the other three for distributing the departure 
traffic, i.e., the Valencia-street, Haight-street, and McAllister-street cars 
are all transferred, and depart from their special separate sidings. A 
short distance from the turntable mentioned, these three outgoing tracks 
converge into the main line. By this means the despatch of the cars 
can be carried out in rapid succession. The turntable is provided with 
two sets of lines, so relatively disposed, that it is always maintained in a 
proper position for receiving and transferring the cars. It is inter- 
mittently revolved in one direction by the continuous movement of the 
hauling cable, through the intervention of suitable gearing. The latter 
consbts mainly of a friction drum, which is rotated by tlie cable, and is 
mounted so as to be capable of being moved into contact with the 
periphery of the turntable. In this manner the cable can be rotated 
by frictional contact at about one-fifth tlie speed of the cable. 
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The cables used by this company were manu&u^ured by Messrs. 
Koebling and Sons, of New Jersey, and are constmcted of six strands 
of nineteen crucible steel wires each laid round a manilla ooreL Hiese 
cables are about \\ in. in diameter, and weigh 2| lb. per foot mn. 
Five of such cables are used to operate this company's system, viz., the 
main line or Market-street cable, which is 24,125 ft. long ; that of 
Valencia-street, 20,194 ft long; that of Haight«treet, 20,000 ft long; 
McAllister-street, 20,490 ft. long, and that of McAllister and Fulton- 
streets branch, 6000 ft long. The last two cables are similar to those 
first described, but were manufactured at the California Wire Works 
in San Francisco. The McAllister cables are driven from the small 
and independent engine-house marked Y on the plan. Fig. 44. The 
speed at which the main cables are driven is about eight miles per hour. 
The strands of these cables are at first filled up externally by applica- 
tions of vegetable tar, but the subsequent lubrication is effected by 
castor oil. The application of any mineral or animal oils or fats to the 
cables is avoided. 

The next important department to investigate, is that concerning the 
construction and arrangement of the machinery for driving the cables. 
The engine-houses are located at the junction of Market and Valencia- 
streets and towards the west end of McAllister-street Our chief 
attention should, however, be directed to the former and more im- 
portant of the two. The Haight-street branch line, which is also 
operatfjd from the principal engine-house, springs from the Market- 
fttrf^ line in a north-westerly direction, and forms with it an angle of 
alx>ut 35 deg. 

In the rear of the engine-house X, are provided fuel bunkers, pre- 
senting accommodation for over 2000 tons of coal ; and in the yard 
liehind, an artesian well is sunk, for supplying the boilers, <kc. The 
principal part of the basement of the premises is covered with brick 
flooring, and with the foundations for the boilers, engines, feed-heaters, 
pumps, tension machinery, and guiding pulleys, <tc. One of the 
marked external features of the building is the chimney shaft, the base 
of which is carried 9 ft IkjIow the boiler-room floor, or about 24 ft 
lielow the street level. The foundation of this shaft is 30 ft. square, 
and its section throughout is in the form of an eight-cornered star, its 
total height lieing 175 ft. The effective sectional area of the shaft is 
a^>otlt 4i 8/^1 nare feet. 

The operating power is supplied by two pairs of compound condensing 
engines, having high and low-pressure cylinders 24 in. and 34 in. in 
diameter respectively, with 48 in. stroke. The low-pressure cylinder 
has aViout double the capacity of the high-pressure cylinder, and the 
two are (]\roft]y connerf^l. Only one pair of these engines is required 
t/) operate the s^ynf^m, the other pair )>eing kept in reserve. These 
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compound en^nes were constructed hj local manufiicturerB, and appear 
to give satisfaction. Each set of engines ordinarily funushee 400 in- 
dicated horse-power, but is capable of working up to fully 700 indicated 
horso-power. These are the only compound condensing enginea uaed for 
operating a cable tramway in this city ("the homo of the cable aystom"), 
and therefore the anticipated comparative economical results will be 
watched with interest. The spur-pinions lixed on the crankshafts for 
transmitting power to the hauling drums are 4 ft. in diameter with 
20 in. focBS, and ge-ar into spur-wheels 13 ft. C in. in diameter, fixed 
upon the driving countershafts. Tliis spur gearing is constructed with 
diagonal or helical teeth. The lioilers are of the Babcock and Wilcox 
type (special horizontal multitubular), composed of four sections of 250 
horse-power each. 

The cables are driven by drums in a similar manner to that adopted 
upon the California-street line already described, i.e., the cables are 
wrapped round them in the fonn of the figure 8 ; and known as the 
" American system of driving." The driving drums or pulleys are 12 ft 
in diameter, with grooved peripheries lined with wood, which arrange- 
ment, in combination with the tension apparatus, secures sufficient 
adhesion to haul 24,000 ft. of cable heavily loaded. To the automatic 
tension apparatus this result is chiefly due, and by it, the cables are 
kept close upon the peripheries of the " drivers." In contradistinction 
to the above-mentioned system of driving, the method of taking one or 
more complete turns with a cable round drums, is tenncd in the States 
the " English system of driving. " The tirst-mentioned system is 
supposed to injure the cables less, but in practice there appears no 
evidence in support of the alleged superiority, and colliery engineers 
consider such method of hauling or winding is attended with inferior 
results. Any system of driving or hauling that tends to minimise the 
bending of the cables and inflict such limited compressive strains, all 
in one direction, appears a movement in the riglit path. 

Reverting to the latter method, in which one or more complete turns 
are taken with the cables around the driving drums, or in which similar 
open turns arc taken round a pair of such pulleys as previously described 
upon the Sutter-street line, it nmst bo admitted that it also exhibits 
some defects. For example, at the places where the cables first come 
upon the drums or pulleys, the peripheries wear more rapidly than at 
the points at which they leave them. This difTerential wearing of the 
circumferences of these " drivers," produced by this method of driving, 
has on some occasions caused expense and annoyance. Tlie defects of the 
methods in question may have been long recognised, hut the difficulty 
has been to devise something better, and at the same time to provide the 
necessary driving adhesioTi. In the Market-street Company's system the 
requisite uiotion for actuating these driving drums is communicated by 
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spur gearing fixed upon the main and countershafts. In this manner 

thf» driving shafts are caused to make one-third the number of revolu- 
tions of the engine. Four pairs of driving drums are provided for 
operating the four separate cables (see Fig. 4B), but only one pair of 
engines and one set of gearing are commonly used to actuate them. 

The method of maintaining a uniform tension throughout the cables 
has been preriously discussed ; but in the case at issue, there are some 
novel details connected with the arrangement which may be instructiva 
The cables are, on a hot day, several feet longer than upon a cool one, and 
these continual ciianges have to be automatically compensated for. 
Further, there is the permanent stretching of the cables to be allowed 
for, and which, in the course of their lives, may vary from 1 to 2 per 
cent of their entire lengths. Thus, in the case in point, this might 
mean an ultimate increase in the length of the longest cable of ahout 
250 ft. It sliould be understood that each cable ia provided with a 
separate or independent tension apparatus. 

Fig. 49 represents the type of tension apparatus employed in this 
company's engine-house, 

and in which A is a //^JI^^V ^ ' 

large and heavy carriage 
mounted upon the track 
bed B, upon which a 
smaller supplementary 
carriage E is placed. The 
former carriage A can be 
freed so as to be moved 
along the track B (which 
is about 165 ft. long), to take up the slack arising from the stretching 
of the c-able C, and by which arrangement 330 ft. of each cable may be 
taken up. The smaller counter- weighted carriage E, carrying the large 
vertical pulley F around which the cable C passes, is also free to travel 
upon the lower one, and serves to automatically compensate for any 
fluctuations of tension arising from changes of temperature, and the 
effect of the cars upon the lines. When the tail-weights G, attached to 
the upper carriages, show signs of permanent settling, it is an indica- 
tion that the cables are permanently stretching. The lower carriages 
should then be moved back upon the rait-lieds (by means of tackles) 
until the slack is taken up and the upper carriages stand well forward, 
whereupon they may be fixed in such positions by hooka D, arranged to 
engage in suitable rack-l)ars. 

The cable-gripping apparatus, carried by the fore part of the com- 
posite cars, is represented in side elevation at Fig. 50, and will be seen 
at a glance to very closely resemble the type of apparatus used upon the 
Oaliforuia-street line already described. A is the lever for opening 
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Fig. SO 



and closing' tlie nipping jawa pivottud at B upon the quadrant plate, 
and provided with an intermediate adjustment C mid link D, 
connected at its lower end with the 
frame E, which carries the shank -plates 
F, terminating with the lower grip 
jaws /, and provided with the small 
cable-supporting pulleys h. 

The central grip shank-plate Gcarrles 
the quadrant frame of the operating 
lever upon the top extremity and the 
upper grip jaw g at its lower end. 
Both of these jaws are provided with 
anindependentscrew adjustment. This 
gripping apparatus is attached to the 
cars by the frame E, so that it will be 
understood that the outer shanks F and 
l>ottoin jaw _/ remain practically sta- 
tionary whilst the upper jaw ij with its 
connection is raised or lowered to or 
from the former, so as to grasp or 
release the ru nning cable as required. 

This apparatus, like that on the 
California-street line, is of simple con- 
P struction, with as much mechanism as 
possible atiove ground, and is readily 
;©ssible from the cara. The gripping 
apparatus is constructed of cast steel, 
and the jaws are packed or lined with 
soft iron dies capable of being easily 
replaced. It should be understood 
that these gripping appliances are 
not rigidly attached to the main 
framing of the cars thomseh-ea, but aro 
mounted upon and carried by bogie 
trucks. By this arrangement the vibra- 
ting motion of the carriage springs is not 
imparted to the grips and the cable. 
1 the aide elevation given at Fig. 47, showing the type of this 
company's composite cars, it will be seen that they practically consist of 
1 ordinary passenger car and an open dummy car 
I franting. Thia arrangement necessitates a very long rigid 
1 of 34 ft, and therefore the necessity of mounting the cars 
e system is very apparent The leading bogie truck of 
)r car carries the gripping apparatus and broke levers, 
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whilst thr^ n*nr or t mi ling truck is provided with suitable trmck brmke& 
This arniiigf*iiif*iit will be understood upon reference to Fig& 51 and 5% 



Fuj. r>i. 




whicrh rc[»reK('iit KJdf; pcrspcctivi' views of u loading and trailing bogie 
truck roHpectively. All the l)0{;ie wlnjels are provided with the ordinaiy 
hrakes, as shown in the illuHtrutioii.s, in addition to the special tiack 
brakes A, worked from the rocking shaft B, which receive their motum 
from the heading truck through the intervention of rod connectioiis 0. 
Tlie trucks themselves will lie seeni to Ik? of the ordinary bogie type, 
having their cfjimections with the fniining or bodies of the cars throu^ 
a single bolt attachment. These composite cars weigh about 4^ tons 
each, but the braking appliances are sUited to be so efficient that they 
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tan be arrested within u few feet, when running ataBpeed of eightmiles 
per hour. The brakes are worked by the levers D and their connections, 
situated upon the leading trucks, as represented in Fig. 51. The grip- 
ping appliances E are mounted upon and carried in the fore part of the 
leading tracks or immediately behind the front axles, and the drivers 
upon the open car platfonns stand directly over them. 

This construction of car was adopted to meet the requirements of the 
traliic, and at the same time to allow of the old horse cars being con- 
verted for the cable system at a reasonable cost. The forward portions 
of these cars are open, as shown in the illustration, so that the drivers 
may have a clear view of the road. The cars are provided with large 
alarm gongs to warn foot- passengers and drivers of other vehicles of their 
approach, and at night they are further equipped with powerful head- 
lights. Guards or feoders are also applied to the cars to prevent 
persons from getting run over. 

At the Talencia-street terminus a spacious car dep&t is constructed 
420 ft. long by 100 ft. wide and two stories high, the cars being elevated 
from the ground floor by mechanical lifting apparatus. The Haight- 
street cars are housed in a, separate depot, provided for their accom- 
modation. 

The Market-street cable tramway, concludes the list of lines to 
be noticed within the city of San Francisco, and it is alike l>oth 
satisfactory and interesting to be able to remark that here the method 
of traction in question has proved as great a financial as a mechanical 
success. No cable lino in this city has, it appears, yet proved a losing 
undertaking, but, on the contrary, the various cable tramway stocks 
now stand from 15 to 50 per cent, above their original value. The 
original ordinary shares of the Market-street cable lines were eagerly 
taken up at 1 per cent premium. 

There is now about an aggregate of forty miles of cable tramways 
in operation in this city. We have previously called attention to 
the fact that from 25 to 28 per cent, of the population of San Francisco 
travelled daily by the various tramway companies, at the commencement 
of cable tramway enterprise. About nine million passengers are stated 
to have travelled over the Market-street cabie system of tramways 
alone in one year, or about 10 per cent, of the population daily. 
Further, it is stated that over tto&Uy millions of persons are conveyed 
by the combined cable lines of this city in the course of a year, or 
about 23 per cent, of the population daily, disregarding the performances 
of the horse and locomotive tramways in the city. 

At the opening of the Industrial Exhibition of San Francisco in 
August, 1881, the Honourable W. Morrow, in an address, appropriately 
remarked: "In this city, under our own eyes, we have seen a revolution 
in street railroads The simple principles involved and their 



uo^enioas adapUtioo wmA tlie raJne of t^ invc&tioB md nicw of tlw 
ttiMderUiking, Wbal a reroliitioD faia becsi made in die mode of teans- 
porting paaeoigen in this chj ! ll»e liills have £dkn down before it, 
and aiie nov more aooeanble, a&d oercainlj more desuaUe for wndcnre., 
tluin tiie lei'el portions of tlie citj. HHiere tlie goals oed to frolic on 
Califomia-strMt Hill, mi^tj nilroad kings baw boik tbeir palanra," Ac 
Whilst the Elevated Bailvaj of Xev Yoik and the Undergroond 
Bailwaj system of London bear their re^pectiTe interests, San F^an- 
cisoOy similarl J, evinces worthj pride concerning her cable tramway 
achievements. 

Before passing on, it may be mentkmed that in Angnsti 1884, 
another cable trsmway was opened in Los Angles, Califomia^ heing a 
system of about 1| miles long. It consistsof single track with suitable 
intermediate passing places The cable tube emj^yed is similar to 
the Clay-street line c on str u ction. The gauge of the trac^ is 3 ft. 6 in. 
The tjrpe of grippers employed are similar to those used on the Sutter- 
street line, whilst the system is operated by a pair of Corliss engines 
having cylinders 14 in. in diameter with 30 in. stroke. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHICAGO, PBILADBLFHU, AND NEW YORK, iiC, CABLE LINES. 

We will now leave the city of San Francisco and California in order 
to follow the introduction and development of the system in the eastern 
citiea of the United States, and will lirst pause at the euterprising city 
of Chicago, III., which has a, population of over 500,000 souls. Having 
previously given aeveral cxaniplefi of tlie cable system, with somewhat 
exhaustive particulars regarding its applications, constructions, and 
operations, it will be now unnecessary to devote much space to the sub- 
sequent cable lines which may claim our attention, as in principle and 
conrtmction they are very similar to those already described. San 
Francisco is unquestionably entitled to the credit of inaugurating the 
cable system, but the Cliicago people were not slow in appreciating the 
achievements of the smaller city at the Golden Gate, and availing 
themselves of their experience. It was about the beginning of 1881, 
that Chicago began to take a real interest in the cable system and its 
capabilities, and about that time a Mr. Holmes (now president of this 
city's lines) went to San Francisco with the view of studying the 
system and introducing it into Chicago. We learn that this gentle- 
man was not only perfectly satisfied with the result of his western 
visit, but also returned deeply impressed with the advantages oll'ered 
by the use of cable traction. Mr. Holmes was evidently pleased 
with the paramount merits of the system, and when he experienced this 
pleasant method of transit, without horses, locomotives, or other visible 
means of propulsion, he apparently concurred with the enthusiastic 
utterances of some of the Chinese inhabitants of that city, who ex- 
claimed on beholding the first cable car in motion, " No pusfaee, no pullee, 
no horsee, no steamee : Melican man heap smart." 

Shortly after Mr. Holmes's return from the west, he submitted his 
views to a number of practical engineers, who prepared the plans, 
&Q,, for the construction of a cable line in their city. Subsequently 
Mr. Holmes laid these plans before the Mayor of Chicago, who expressed 
an opinion that if the enterprise could be carried out it would prove a 
success. With such an assurance and support, tui application for 
powers to construct a cable line was laid before the Municipal Council, 
and WHS passed without oppositioi). 
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Afterwards, some party cries were raised about the ill consequences 
of obstructing the streets during construction ; and, again, there were 
rumours that the horse-car drivers in the city would all rise in arms. 
But such prognostications proved unfounded, and the works were 
rapidly proceeded with. No difficulties were experienced in raising the 
funds, although it was intended to spend about 2,000,000 dols. (about 
400,000^) on that considered virtually an experiment, for reasons 
hereafter stated. The actual commencement of the works was started 
about August 12, 1881. The Chicago cable lines are laid upon practi- 
cally level ground, similar to the Market-street Company's system in 
San Francisco, previously described ; but it is to be observed that the 
former were in operation by January, 1882, whereas the latter was not 
constructed until August, 1883, and therefore Chicago was the first to 
demonstrate the advantages of the system for operating tramways 
upon fiat ground. 

This enterprise in Chicago was decidedly a most bold undertaking, 
because the success achieved by the system in the Far West was no 
time criterion for its satisfactory introduction into the eastern States, 
where the climate was very different. In California the weather is 
uniformly warm, and is decidedly favourable for tlie efficient operation 
of such a mechanical system of traction. On the other hand, the climate 
of Chicago is variable and extreme. In the summer the temperature 
may exceed 100 degs. Fahr., whilst, conversely, in the winter the thermo- 
meter sometimes indicates 10 degs. to even 15 degs. below zero. 

Further, rain, hail, and snow fall periodically in great abundance, 
and might be expected (from the consequent variable expansion and 
contraction) to cause endless difficulties with the cables, pulleys, tube, 
its slotted opening, or its draining connections, tkc. 

The cable lines of the Chicago City Railroad Company have, however, 
now been in successful operation for about five years, working twenty 
hours per day and involving the operation of over 20 miles of metallic 
cable, weighing about 120 tons. The application of the system to the 
working of tramway traffic in this city has proved highly satisfactory, and 
in winters when heavy falls of snow have stopped or retarded railway 
and horse traffic in this city and locality, the cable trams have been main- 
tained in operation without a hitch. 

The introduction of the ciible system into New York and Europe, 
appears mainly due to the crucial tests it has undergone in Chicago, 
and towards the close of 1883 we may find the town clerk of Edin- 
burgh, on behalf of the Lord Provost's Committee, communicating with 
the town clerk of Chicago regarding the operation of the cable system in 
that city. Amongst his tabulated questions, we find one : "In general 
has the working of the cable tramway system been proved to be a 
success ?" — the reply from the States being : " Complete success in all 
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respects. This winter just ulosed was by far th< 
years, and the cable Bysteni operated without the 
These tabulated queries Hod replies, isaiied and ri 
Edintiurgh, will be again referred to later on. 

Tlie tramways of Chicago are divided into three separate districts, 
and worked by independent companies, viz., the Boutheru, northern, 
and western ; the first-named, however, only concerns us. The above 
combined system incorporates about 155 miles of track. 

The converaion of any portion of the Chicago City Railroad Com- 
pany's lines to the cable system was by no means necessary, as the 
(K>mpany was working its lines very successfully with horses, and 
their financial condition was satisfactory. Since conversion the original 
100 dols. stock is quoted at about 300 dols. From 70,000 to 100,000 
passengers are carried daily by this company's cable system, on about 19 
miles of single track, with an expenditure of about 400 mechanical 
horse-power. By the alteration, the daily toil of over 1000 horses and 200 
stablemen, kc, have been disftensed with, besides the continual ex- 
penses of shoeing, harnessing, sickness, food, &c., consequent upon the 
employment of horses. The traffic is very heai-y indeed, and efficiently 
supports a two to three-minute service, commonly consisting of a train 
comprising a dummy and three or four ordinary cars. A small dia- 
grammatic map relating to the southern system of Chicago tramways is 
given at Fig. 1 on the Plate A. 

This City Eailroad Company's tramways extending upon the south 
aide of the city, are laid upon practically level ground. The portion 
first converted to the cable system was upon State-street, the main and 
principal thoroughfare of the city, hut engines and apparatus were pro- 
Tided at the same time for extending the scheme to include several 
endless cables and a few auxiliary ones for working curved portions of 
lin& The city end of the system, has its cables driven at a speed of 
about seven miles per hour, with the exception of the curved or 
auxiliary portions of way, where they are driven at four miles per hour, 
whilst the outer or suburban cables can be driven up to ten miles an 
hour. The terminal arrangements worked by belts or auxiliary cables, 
driven at lower speeds, are represented at Fig, 2 on the special 
sheet of ill usti'at ions. 

The principal streets operated by the system are those of State-street 
ajid Wabash Avenue, the traffic of which is worked by two main cables 
to each, distinguished as North and South State-street and Wabash 
Avenue and Cottage Grove cables ; and it is the South State-street and 
Cottage Grove cables that are driven at the highest speed above 
mentioned. Possibly, two instead of four main cables might operate 
the system, had it not been deemed advisable to work some portions 
at a greater speed. 
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^^^^^^m The following Table gives the T&rious sections of this comp&ny's H 
^^^^H of the cables employed upon it: H 


^^^^B 8«ctioiu. 


Situntbna. 


Cable. 
Feet. 


L«>gth.. 
Miles. 


^^^^H WkbMh ATonne Uae 

^^^^^H Cottage Grora Aran ue 

^^^^H 22nd-atreet Line .. 

^^^^H North State - street 
^^^^H South St>te - Btreet 

^^^H 


Prom engine-hotue i-M 22nd-Btreet to 
MadiBon-atreet and return, includ 
ing extras for pita, anlicing, Ac. . . 

Engine-house to pit, south of 39th 

Amount involved in street aud pits 

Ac, including extraJi.. 

In and from pit in Wabaah Avenue 

and Madiaon-atreet, around bull 
with extras 

pit sud return, with citra<.,. 
Engine-houBB to pit south of 39th- 

Btraet and back, including aittraa ... 
From pit on State-street at Madiaon- 

Btreet end to Wabash Avenue, with 

eitraa 

Total 


23,808 
27,770 
2,eM 

4,339 




58,401 
20,290 
23,792 

4,361 


11.061 


10B,S44 1 20.236 ■ 


^^^^H The length of the Cottage Grove cable, which measures over five 

^^^^H The company's engine-house, from which the whole system is operated, 
^^^^^H is situated about midway on the State-street section, and the manner 
^^^^^H that the various cables are disconnected from the cars and others picked 
^^^^^H up at this point, has already been described in the previous chapter. 
^^^^^H In order to avoid the inconvenience that would arise from shunting 
^^^^^H the cars at the northern terminus of the system, they are conducted by 
^^^^H an auxiliary or belt line cable from the main line on State-street to 
^^^H that on Wabasli Avenue, before mentioned. The underground slotted 
^^^^H tul« through which the endless cable travels, is about 3 ft. deep, and a 
^^^^H section of same is given at Fig. 6. The cables used by this company 
^^^^^H are about 4 in. in circumference, weighing about 2^ 11>s. per linear foot. 
^^^^^H The gripping apparatus is practically very similar to those employed 
^^^^H upon the Sutt<ir-street, California- street, and Market-street lines already 
^^^^^H described, and as shown at Fig. 3. 

^^^^H Two engines, of about 250 horse-power each, are employed to operate 
^^^^^^1 the system, although in pmctice the power actually re<]uirod seldom 
^^^^^^B exceeds 400 horsepower. A duplicate pair of engines are kept in 
^^^^V reserve, a provision which also applies to the boilers, which are oon- 
^^^^^H atructed by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. The engines are of the hori- 
^^^^^L Bontftl condensing type (by Wheelock), equipped with automatic variable 
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v&Ive gear ; the cj'liaders being 34 in, in diameter with 4 ft. stroke, 
■whilst the ordinuy working pressure of steam ia about 60 Iba, per 
Bquare inch. The epeed of the engines is about sixty-five revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Tlie dummies and cars used by this company are similar to those 
already described, but weigh about 5000 lbs, and .^800 lbs. respectively. 
About 150 of these vehicles are employed in ordinary daily service. 
A section of a dummy car is given at fig. 10. 

The special arrangement, employed for raising the cables at terminal 
iind other parts, for bringing the same within reach of the grips, is 
shown at Figs. 4 and 5 in side elevation aud plan respectively. 

Figa. 7 and 8 show the construction of underground street vaults 
with arrangements of machinery provided therein, for operating 
and controlling the haulage cables. In the first figure, T represents 
the tension apparatus with its counterweight W, the functions of which 
have been previously described. 

Fig, 9 represents a sectional plan of the engine-bouse and shows the 
relative arrangement of the engines, boilers, driving machinery, and 
tension appliances at the rear of same. In the front will be seen the 
arrangement of pulleys beneath the street for directing and control- 
ling the operation of the cables. 

Regarding the practical results of the adaptation of cable traction 
generally to this company's system, it is satisfactory to be able to state 
that the enterprise has been crowned with both mechanical and financial 
success. In the verbatim account, of the last annual meeting of the 
American Street Railways Association, held in New York in October 
last, may be found a special and favourable report by a select committee 
upon the cable system. Remarks were made about patents and 
alleged inventions, and it is interesting to read with what care any 
direct replies to such queries are avoided ; in fact, we read the chair- 
taaji of the Committee of Investigation (also president of the Chicago 
cable system) evasively replying, " I make no mention whatever of 
patents .... There are a number of patents merged into the cable 
system, but as to the merits of same I ofl'er no remarks whatever . . . 
to say nothing about patents whatever," &<:. 
r. Wharton then asked : " What percentage of power is required 
e the cables upon the Chicago system?" 
The chairman replied about 480 liorse-power, of which about 350 
liorse-power is absorbed in setting the machinery and cables in motion. 
A Mr. Richardson said t " I should like to aak whether the company 
^Chicago) is engaged in further developing the system 1" To which the 
chairman answered : " Thirteen miles more will probably be constructed 
next season and plans are in preparation." 

Inquiries were then raised as to how frequently the Chicago syatein 
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(especially) had temporarily stopped operations througli any breakdown 
of the cables or machinery, itc.1 Thfi chairman replied: "I will say 
directly to that point that the main cables were operated nine monthg 
without a single moment's delfty on any account : a few weeks ago a 
little interruption occurred by the breaking of one of our cog- 
wheels." 

Queatious were nest asked regarding the average lives of the cables. 
To which the chairman replied : " Dependence may be placed on tiie 
ropes running witiiout any flaw for a term of twelve months." 

Comparisons between the cost of working tramways by the horse and 
cable systems were afterwards raised. To this query the chain 
replied : " Tlie cable can be oparatod for one-half ; x.e., the expense of 
operating the cable cars is one-half that of the horse cars, for the si 
amount of service." 

Later, we find the chairman advocating the Chicago type of grip, 
with fixed horizontal jaws, in preference to those provided with gripping 
wFieels or rollers ; and he goes on to state that in Chicago they have 
hauled ten connected cars, containing 1000 persons, with one cable 
gripper, whereas on the Brooklyn Bridge line, in New York, they are 
unable to haul more than one car, owing to the employment of their 
type of wheel gripper. It is estimated that the present systen 
worked by cable traction would take about 2700 horses to maintain" 
the same service as at present afforded the public. Before conversion 
only sixty cars were run upon these lines, but within two years after the 
substitution, from 150 te 180 ears were running daily and conveying 
about 27,000,000 passengers per annum. 

Every midnight a careful general inspection ia made of all appliances 
and machinery, &>:., so that everything is kept in complete order for 
regular bu^'lness. 

In the beginning of 1883, the Union Passenger Railroad Conipany, 
of Philadelphia, constructed a sliort experimental cable tramway 
between Columbia Avenue and Henz Park, a distance of about 
IJ miles of double track, the site being about three miles from thB 
centre of the city. This route is chiefly level, excepting for one pai% 
where the gradients vary from about 1 in 10 to 1 in 12. Tlie engine 
house was situated at the Avenue terminus, and contained a duplicats 
service of horizontal engines, of about 100 indicated horse-power eaohj 
making nearly 200 revolutions per minute. A stee! wire cable w 
employed of I J in, diameter, driven at a speed of about seven mi 
per hour. Perhaps the most peculiar feature of this line was th< 
employment ot an entirely cast-iron slotted cable tube, which wi 
buried beneath the street surface, and which, with other details i 
indiflferent engineering, mainly contributed to the collapse of thii 
scheme. This cast-iron cable tube had the appearance of a slotted 
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"gaa or water main," aud turned out to be as expensive ami cumber- 
BOme as inefficient. 

The type of gripping apparatus used w.ia also rather novel, and 
consisted of radially moving transverae nipping jawa, operated by a 
vertically- moving cam-plate, actuated by a rack and pinion motion 
woE-ked from the cars. In the types of grippers previously described, 
the hauling cable IB either picked up from below or at about right 
angles to the nipping jawa, but in the grippers at present referred to, 
the cjible was taken in from the top of the apparatus ; the reason of 
this is, however, not clear, as it appears that it would entail greater 
dilliculties in ejecting the cable. 

This introductory line was not, however, maintained in operation for 
many montlis ; it worked all right mechanically, but the wear and tear 
was considerable and the traffic small. The ill-success of the under- 
taking, however, was not attributable to the system, but the result of 
little enperience and indiiJerent engineering, combined with the 
" Patent plague," which at this time continually diverted people from 
lines of approved practice to vague and untested modifications. 

However, the Philadelphians were in no way dibcouraged by this 
comparative failure, as they were convinced of the advantages of 
the system. Accordingly they started a more important and 
extensive scheme, involving about twelve miles of their most 
important streets, comprising Market-street and Colombia Avenue, 
This line has only been recently opened, so that at present little is 
suits beyond that at first the new and untried form of 
i adopted has given them trouble and anxiety. The 
construction of this cable tubeway is 
shown at Fig. 53, and will be seen 
to consist of a numlier of wrought- 
iron members ; a being bent angle 
irons, carrying the slot beams b, 
secured to the piece c, and tied by 
the bars at e ; the continuity of the 
tube is formed by the side and 
bottom plates d d'. This design 
has the appearance of an elaborate 
and costly construction, and it is 
not surprising that trouble and 
expense have been involved. 
Engine stations are employed for operating this system on Market- 
street and Columbia Avenue. The introduction of the cable system 
into the Pennsylvania capital— the centre of America's mechanical 
engineering intelligence — was not altogether that which would have 
been expected. 
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Tho clear breadths of the streets in Philadelphia, traversed by tlie 
cable tramways, vary from 60 ft. to 25 ft The heaviest gradients are 
about 5 per cent. ; the sharpest curves about 35 ft. radius. Dummy 
cars are not used. The speed of the cables is aliout eight to nine miles 
per hour. The internal clearance of tlio cable tube is 12 in. by 33 in. 
About seventeen miles of track are now built, and it is proposed to extend 
the system to twenty-one miles. Tlie sti-eeta traversed were previously 
worked by horse cars. The cost is given as at 11,000/. per mile o( 
track, without its equipments The present system is said to pay 8 per 
cent per annuni on the par value of the stock. 

We will DOW pass on to New York City, a capital which ranks on 
terms of equality with any others in the world, whether for combined 
magnificence of situation and structures, or for general intelligence and 
commercial enterprise. Any one who haa visited this city since 1883 
cannot have failed to iiave noticed that great engineering achievement^ 
the Brooklyn and New Yoi'k suspension bridge, to which structure we 
now have occasion to direct our attention, as being daily traversed by 
cars operated by the cable system. This great work took upwards of 
thirteen years to complete and involved an expenditure of over 
3,000,000(. As the cable line of railway extends right across thii 
bridge from the Brooklyn to the New York terminus or side, it will 
not be superfluous to make ourselves acquainted with the principal 
dimensions of this coloaaal undertaking. 

The length of the main river span is 1595 ft. (at an elevation of 
135 ft. from high water line), tlie length of P-ach land span ia 930 ft,, 
whilst the length of the approaches is '2533 ft., thus giving anaggr^ate 
distance of rather over 1^ miles, wliich is practically the length of the 
cable railway. The bi-eadth of the bridge is 86 ft, so that the lines 
of railway can extend up one aide and down the other with a footpath 
lietween. 

The question of the most suitable system of traction to be employed 
upon this structure, was one which engrossed the most careful and 
lengthy consideration of the engineers and executive direction. Looo- 
rootivea were considered out of place, as being objectionable to foot- 
passengers on account of smoke, steam, and noise, &c., whilst horse 
traction was deemed expensive and dirty, besides being unsuitabio for 
dealing with a fluctuating and heavy traffic. Therefore it followed that 
as little or nothing was known respecting the practical application of 
compressed air engines or electric motors to such purposes, the solution 
of the problem almost necessarily fell to the cable system, and this was 
accordingly selected. 

As no foot or vehicular traffic is allowed, nor necessary, upon the 
rout« of this line, the haulage cable is not arranged to operate within & 
slotted tube beneath the road surface. The endless steel wire cable it 
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IJ in. in diameter, 11,450 ft. long, and weigha 3 J lbs. per foot run. 
The cable-driving drama are 12 ft. in diameter, and very similar to the 
Ohicago apparatus. The motive power for operating the cable 'conaiata 
of two horizontal steam engines, having cylinders 26 in. in diameter, 
and 48 in. stroke, and making tifty-seven revolutions per minute. Steam 
18 supplied to these engines by four Babcock and Wilcox multibular 
boilers of about 100 horse-power each. The cable is driven at a speed 
oE ten mites per hour, and the estimated engine power requisite to run 
it with its dependent machinery, but without any rolling steck, is 8tat«d 
to be 35 horse-power. The average consumption of fuel per working day 
of twenty hours, is given as 6 tons. 

The rolling stock comprises twelve paasenger cars 48 ft. long, and six 
cars 49 ft long, their weights unloaded and loiwled being respectively 
10 and 20 tons. Two such cars coupled together are usually run, but 
the maximum number of cars on the road at the same time seldom 
exceeds twenty. As many as 7200 car trips have been performed in a 
day, whilst the maximum number of pissengers transported in such 
time has exceeded 40,000. The tetal number of passengers transported 
or conveyed by this tramway from September 24, 1883, to January 1, 
1885, exceeded 70,000.000, which at practically 5 cents per head, means 
a Fery considerable Bum of money. The line was opened for public 
traffic in May, 1883, and has given general satisfaction. The system, 
liowever, of employing terminal locomotive for shunting purposes appears 
IB unscientific as uneconomical. The engine and machinery room or 
site, is provided under one of the arches forming part of the Brooklyn 
approach. The gripping appliances attached te the cars are of the 
"roller or wheel type," somewhat similar to that described upon the 
Clay-street line, but as they are not required to travel within a slotted 
tube the various parts are larger, but the general efficiency of this 
type of gripper appears doubtful. 

Before quitting tlie city of New York, there ia yet another cable 
failway of even more recent date and importance that claims our brief 
attention, viz., the Tenth Avenue line, from 1 2 6th -street, to a distance 
Uorth of aljout 3J miles, and which was successfully inaugurated in the 
ts^X of last year, and has been satisfactorily maintained in operation 
since such period. 

This ayatem differs chiefly from others already described, in the novel 
feature, that duplicate cables and independent engines, with actuating 
Sear, are provided, so as to insure the continuous operation of the road 
■•inder all probable conditions arising from accidents or tem]>orary 
*' breakdowns " of any kind^ — a good idea if not too costly. The ayatem 
'^^'"aa devised by Mr. Miller, the engineer to the line. One of these 
*2^«».bles is kept in constant operation for propelling the cars on the road, 
>^liiUt the other is maintained by its side in readiness should the first 
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one break down. The machinery ii 
any interruption of work, the loa<Ia 



•upled These shafts are mounted m ten 



inged that in the event of \ 
can be readily transferred 
from the one cable to the other, rtnd for thia purpose the gripping 
appliances (which are of the Chicago or L type) are constructed with 
double gripping jaws, so as to be capable of catching hold of either 
cable aa occasion may require. In this manner, if necessary, the cables i 
may be run alternately for, say, twenty lioura each, thereby giving 
ample time for inspection or repairs, Ac. 

The engine-room contains two oE " Wright's automatic cut-«ff 
engines" of 300 horse-jmwer each, the cylinders being 28 in. in diameter 
with 40 in. stroke ; the flywheels are 18 ft. in diameter and weigh about 
16 tons each. The spurwheela are 6 ft and 13 ft in diameter and the 
shafts 12 in in diameter, by 100 ft lon^ coupled at their centres, so as 
to be readJj detached o 
bearings 

A trtins\er3e section of the tube 
and pulUy pit is represented at 
Fig. 54 in which A \ are the tube 
frames, B the rails C tlie slot beams 
and D D the duplex supporting 
pulleys upon which the duplicate 
cables dd are earned 

Each spur pinion on the engine 
shafts dnves a train of gearing 
carrying a pair of grooved dnving 
drums which are of exactly similai 
design, so that they may be interchanged required \round each 
pair of these drums a cable is nound similar to the Clucago operating 
mechanism in fact in many features this arran|,ement l«ars a close 
resemblance to that sjstem for example the lertical tension appa- 
ratus, d-c u orking ho^ve^ er m combmation u ith a difTerential 
weighted le%er devae which is apparently an improvement The two 
cables capal le of hemg ojerated m the same tul>e or section (by 
throwing one part of the drning mechanism out of gear and another 
part into gear by means of an ordinary clutch) ire arranged to run in , 
parallel planes about 1 ui apart Each table is about 6J^ miles 
in length and the longest yet ii useforEucl purpose A pair of small i 
auxiliary vertical engines are piovided to enih section of machinery for 
the purpose of slowly hauling round the cables after working hours, 
with the object of careful and systematic inspection, without the 
employment of the main engines. Steain is supplied to these engines 
by four return tubular boilers of 150 horse-power each. 

It may be here mentioned, that Mr. Miller has also supplied similar 
dBsigns for the Kansas City Cable Tramway, a line of about 2\ miles 
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in length. Ttis line is now in euccesaful operation. St. Louia, also, 
boasts of a cable line, whilst Omaha and other cities liave apparently 

decideii to adopt the syatem. 

We will now turn to Cincinnati, an important city in the States which 
lifs on practically level ground, whilst its Buburbs are situated upon 
pleasng hilly country. Owing to its physical surroundings, primitive 
gy3t«ma of cable haulage or elevators have been employed in this 
district for some twelve years past, e.g., the Price's Hill, Elms' Hill, 
itcuiit Auburn, and Mount Adams, lie, cable railways. Cincinnati 
now, however, has a street cable tramway of the modern type, viz., a 
line from Court and Broadway to McMillan and Gilbert Avenue, a 
diMnnce of about \\ miles of double track. There are seven curved 
portions of line in this distance, and an elevation of about 300 ft is 
Biinaotmted. Hitherto the horae cars took about thirty minutes to 
climb the Gilbert Avenue hill, a journey now performed by cable 
traction in about ten minutes. A novel feature in this enterprise is 
the use of the cable line, or a part of it, as a common section of horse 
tfamway. Upon the horse cars arriving at the hilly portion of the line, 
gnpping appliances are attached to their axles, and the traction con- 
tinned by the agency of cable hauli^e. Another feature claimed in 
WDnection with this line, is the reasonable cost of the construction, a 
point where plenty of room for improvement exists, pro\'iding always 
tl» economy is not achieved by the introduction of an imperfect or 
unreliable system. 

After this section of cable line has been elficiently tested, it is to be 
extended to Fountain-square and Walnut Hill, making 3J miles of 
double track. 

Practically, the construction and appliances employed are similar to 
others already described. The cable tube is 27 in. deep, and 
attention has been given to the arrangement of the pulleys, in the 
nutter of their adjustment, accessibility, and replacement, Ac. The 
coat of this roadway is stated to be at the rate of about 15,000/. per 
mile of double line. 

It "ill now be appreciated that, notwithstanding the strong opposi- 
"On Bgainst the system, resulting from prejudice and vested interests, 
It* mtroduction and development in the eastern States has made steady 
prcgrws. Quite recently an elevated cable railway has lieen eon- 

Btrarted from the Hoboken Heights to the Landing, New York, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NBW ZEALAND CABLE TRAMWAYS. 

Thus far our attention has been entirely engaged upon the organisa- 
tion, introduction, and development of the cable railways system 
within the United States of America, where the system has made steady 
progress year by year. We shall now quit the experiences of our 
Transatlantic cousins, and turn our attention to the reception the 
system in question has met with in other parts of the world. With 
this object we will first advert to the British colony of New Zealand, in 
order to pursue our subject with something like chronological sequence. 

About six years ago Messrs. Reid and Duncan, having devoted some 
special attention to the system of cable traction for street purposes, 
brought before their fellow citizens a scheme for connecting the city of 
Dunedin with the contiguous localities of Koslyn and Maori by means 
of a cable tramway. Speedily the requisite financial assistance was 
obtained, and the construction of the line at once commenced, and after 
a few months the works were brought to a satisfactory completion. 
This cable line has now been in successful daily operation for about five 
years, and consists of 3500 ft. of single track, with passing places ; it 
surmounts an elevation of about 500 ft. in its course. There are two 
reversed curved parts in the line of about 200 ft. radius, but no difficul- 
ties have been apparently experienced in working such portions of 
contra-flexure in the track. The engine-house is located upon the 
summit of the high-lying land. 

After the mechanical and financial success of the Roslyn Cable 
Tramway had been demonstrated, we find the inhabitants of Momington 
fostering a similar scheme for providing a method of locomotion from 
the high ground of this suburb to the centre of the city of Dunedin, 
Towards the close of 1882 the works of this tramway were commenced, 
and in March, 1883, the line (which is about one mile long) was success- 
fully opened for public traffic. It is worthy of note that most of the 
work was carried out by local labour and manufacturers. The Moming- 
ton Cable Tramway is of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, with a double line throughout. 
The greater part of the route is practically level, whilst other portions 
have gradients up to 1 in 6 J ; there is one curve on the road of 250 ft. 
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radius. The slotted cable tube is about 24 in. deep, and is composed of 
bentnuls (40 lbs. — forming the rail and slot-beam supports), substantially 
imbedded in concrete. As, however, this construction is practically 
similar to the Australian cable tubes, to be hereinafter illustrated and 
described, it is not necessary to give further particulars of this part of 
tiie New Zealand practice. 

The cables employed.upon this line are about 3 in. in circumference and 
are composed of crucible-steel wires. The tube pulleys are 11 in. in 
diameter and are placed every 30 ft. apart, whilst the terminal sheaves 
ire 10 ft. in diameter. The engines used for working this system, are of 
iwrizontal high-pressure type, with cylinders 13 in. in diameter and 
27 in. stroke, fitted with automatic expansion gear and capable of 
indicating 78 horse-power each. The steam is supplied by a duplicate 
servioe of multitubular cylindrical boilers 10ft. long by 4ft. Gin. in 
diameter. Dummy and passenger cars of the ordinary American type 
are used. 

The grips and brakes are all operated by direct-acting levers, similar 
to those described upon the Sutter or California-street lines, U.S.A. 
The cable is driven by a clip drum similar to the arrangement described 
on the Clay-street line, U.S.A., whilst the tensional apparatus is 
of similar known type. The capital of this tramway was originally 
snbscribed and held by only thirty-two shareholders. This line has 
now been in operation for about four years, and has given satisfaction. 

Messrs. Cradock and Co., of Wakefield, have supplied several wire 
n^ for these tramways, with successful results, one having recently 
ran for about twenty-three months in continual daily service. The five 
separate ropes supplied by this firm were — ^with one exception— 2 J in. 
in drcomference, the longest one, 3800 yards, was of 3 in. circumference. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

CABLB TRACTION IN EUROPE AND AUSTRALIA. 

Wk will now take a. gl&nce nt the limited progress thtit has been 
made in Europe with the cable ayetem of tractiou. 

It may be remembered that nearly a. whole year elapsed, from the 
date of Parliamentary powers, autliorising the i^otiBtruction of the 
Highgate Hill Cable Tramway, London, N., before any practical signs 
of life in the scheme were exhibited. The construction of thia tramway 
was, however, commenced at the close of October, 1883, Mid the line was 
opened by the Lord Mayor for public traffic on the 29th of May, 1884. 
This line is nearly one mile in length, commencing at the Archway 




Tavern, Upper Holloway, and extending in a north-westerly directial 
up Highgate Hill to one end of South wood-lane, Homsey, as indicate 
on the map. Fig. 65. 



Hiykijate Hill Gahle Traiiviuay, London. 

The grenter portion of the line is double throughout, nnd is of 

3 ft. 6 in. gauge ; but, upon approEiching and traversing the High-street 
Highgate, there are about 1000 ft. of single trauk with passing-places^ 
which ia not a favourable condition for cable traction. Furtlier, there 
are many curves at various parts of the road, varying from 3000 ft to 
250 ft radiaa, except at the points and the engine-house turn-out, where 
the ndii are 75 ft. and 40 ft. respectively. The gradients along the 
rood vary from 1 in 11 to 1 in 75, the steepest portion being near 
Hornsey-lane, and the most level, through the High-street at tlie 
hUDimit of the hill. 

From the above particulars it will be understood that this cable line ia 
subjected to severe physical conditions, and well demonstrates the 
mKhttnical capabilities of the system. The character of the road 
MMsaitatea froqueot deflections of the cable in both vertical and hori- 
Knil«l planes, occasioned by the grades and curves, and it should be 
noticed that at certain portions of the permanent way (where the double 
tracks converge into single lines, as before referred to) the two parts 
of the endless cable, which run in opposite directions, ara conducted 
through the same underground tube ; these are trying requirements, and 
uecfsaitated special arrangements. The line passes through, or touches, 
tliree parishes, viz , St Maiy's Islington, St Pancras, and Hornaey, so 
that some of the parochial difficulties and enactiuenta that were met with 
may be im^ned. The tracks with points, switches, ic , are of ordinary 
construction, and are similar to the systems used in Minchester and 
Huddersfield, Ac. Although this ty|)e of permanent way was adopted 
It should be understood ttiat nearly any other system would do as well, 
•nd many better, for it ceitainly was not cheap, nor easy to lay. 




'-'sntrally between the up and down lails and lielow the stieet surface 
" l»id a continuous rectangular tube or trench (1 ft deep by 8 in. wide), 
■w Fig. 56, in which the endless cable travels ; the top of this tube has 
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a central opening or slot b, about ^ in. wide, through which the mecha- 
nical gripping appliances carried on the cars operates in order to pick up 
or release the movement of the cable. The tube D is composed of cast- 
iron frames A, which carry the steel girders B, forming the n&rrow 
parallel opening 6 in the roadway, and is built in with intermediato 
fillings a of Portland concret« ; represents the ordinary tmmrails or 
track. Along the axis of the tube are provided a series of vertical 
supporting pulleys / placed 40 ft. apart ; these carry the cable and 
maintain it in its proper working plane. The cross section, Fig. 56, 
taken through a pit F, pro\'ided with one of such pulleys, and with a 
manhole E to give access to it. On curved portions of the road 
the pulleys are formed with larger flanges and their axes of rota- 
tion are fixed at an inclination of 45 deg., as shown in Fig. 57. 
Wherever these pulleys 
occur small pits F are Fy 57 
provided, to which access 
is obtained by manholes E 
opening into the streets. 
The covers of these pits 
are accurately made in 
ordftr to prevent rocking, 
whilst their surfaces are 
formed to receive wooden 
blocks «, to maintain the 
continuity of the paving. 
All these pits are formed 
with walla of concrete rammed belund suitable templates 

At the termini of the line the endless cable passes round two shea^ea 
or pulleys, 8 ft. in diameter, the northern one being mounted to rotate 
on a horizontal axis, whilst the southern terminal pulley is similarly 
mounted in a horizontal plane upon a vertical axis, an-iinged upon k 
movable carriage, suitably counter weighted so as to maintain a uniform 
tension of the cable, during varintious of tempeiature and fluctuations 
in the traffic. These pulleys and terminal gear are arranged in brick 
pits or vaults formed beneath the road. 

The underground cable tubes above described, drain into the ad- 
jacent pulley pits, which axe at convenient intervals connected with 
the main sewer by trapped earthenwaie pipes. The construction of 
this cable-tube did not necessitate extensive excavations, the maximum 
for the reception of the cast frames A, before referred to, being only 
about 24 in. deep, whilst between these frames, the bottom of the 
cable-tube is 18 in. below the street surfaca The whole of the road 
surface between the tracks and in the margins prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, is filled in with 3 in. by 6 in. Aberdeen granite setts 
grouted with Portland cement. 
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all more 




all cases octupy thp centip of the 

order to ease the curies which are 

less objectionable 

to the cal'le sysfeii] 

The cable eiaplojed on the 
line is constructed of the 
best crucible st#el wii ea 
twisted into strands and 
closed round a hemp cove It 
is about 3 in in circum 
ference (or about Jl in in 
diameter), and Tieighs about 5 
tons complete 

These wiie ropes are sup 
plied by Messrs Bulli\ant and Co of MiUwall, 

The cable is rendered endless by means of a 
long splice (about 4^ ft m length) of a ^ery 
uniform character, so as to work smoothly 
from the driving drum over the respective 
pulleys. It is driven by a Grant and Kitchie 
•' grip pulley " or drum H, the periphery of 
which is shown in section at Fig. 58. This 
pulley is fixed on a countershaft h in the 
: engine-house and is operated through the 
intervention of a train of spur gearing I i, 
driven from the prime or engine shaft J, as 
shown in Fig. 59. 

The hauling cable, after being conducted 
by pulleys clear of the engine-house, goes 
down the hill over the small vertical supporting 
pulleys mounted in the tube on the east track, 
thence round the large horizontal southern 
terminal sheave (mounted on the compensat- 
ing carriage), whence it goes up the hill in a 
similar tube and manner in the west track. 
At the northern terminus of the line the cable 
passes over the large vertical sheaves, and 
returns in a similar way to the driving pulley 
in the engine-house ; thus completing its circuit, 
as may be understood upon reference to Fig. 59. 
The cable is held in such a stjite of tension 
that the " sag " seldom exceeds 2 in., whilst the 
gripping apparatus attached to the cars have 
only to raise it about an inch in order to clear 
the pulleys. At cui-\-ed portions of the road the 
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angle pulleys are located so aa to reduce the deflection of the cable 
to a ininimum when tlie cars pass such places — an important considera- 
tion for reducing the lateral strains upon the grip-shank. 

The engine-house, car depit, and offices are situated at the top of the 
hill on the east side of the High-sti-eet, and have a substantial frontage, 
composed principally of red and white brickwork relieved liy plinths, 
pillars, 4c., of worked Portland stone. This structure was, however, 
unnecessarily expensive. The outside dimensions of these premises are 
about 130 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. 

A longitudinal section of the basement of tlie building, is given at 
Fig. 59 already referred to. In this portion the whole of the operating 
machinery is located, whilst tlie ground floor on the street level is 
chiefly arranged for the car depSt, repairing pita, Jic, the ofiicfa being 
situated above. The narrow and irregular charncter of the site would 
not permit of the premises being built at right angles to the road, and 
hence they are inconvenient (or traffic purposes. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt that the site of the building is very unsuitable, for in the first 
place, its relative position to the roadway has necessitated some very 
heavy road-making, in order to attain a suitable gradient to the 
premises, and, secondly, its angular relation to the road renders the 
efficient exit and entrance of the cars very diflScult. Further, the 
location of the engine-house at the top of a severe gradient, where 
the grips release one part of the cable to pick up the other, is 
most undesirable if not dangerous. 

The engines for operating the machinery and cable are two indepen- 
dent motors of about 25 nominal horse-power each (by Messrs. Grafton 
and Co.), fitted with automatic variable expansion gear, so that the 
power of the engines will automatically vary to meet the Huctuat- 
ing working requirements of the system. The boilers L, situated 
in the rear of the engines, are by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. 
They afford a duplicate service of 50 horse-power. All the machinery 
is in duplicate. The engine in service drives, through the spur 
gearing I i, a countershaft A, on which the cable-driving drum H is 
fixed, BO that the cable is driven at a uniform velocity of from five 
to six mil'.'s per hour, as required. As the cable leaves the drum 
or pulley H it passes on its way out to the road, over two com- 
pensating sheaves M M' capable of having their axes moved 
further apart by slides in, and screw spindle gearing m', and by which 
any permanent slack in the cable (resulting from stretching) may be 
taken up. Changes in the length of the cable arising from variations 
of temperature and working strains, are, as before mentioned, compen- 
sated by the counter- weighted pulley carriage in the lower terminal 

■- The cars used upon the Highgate line are of three types, and 
trnte how any existing rolling stock can be adapted to the 
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system, and that the employment of "dummy cars" (i.e., independent 
haoliug ciirs for carrying the grippers and other nieclianieal contrivances), 
is umecessary if not unsuitable for trufiic in this country. Some 
of ttie cars employed on this line are of the ordinary type, with the 
gripping apparatus worked direct ; others are mounted on bogie trucks, 
■inilarly equipped and worked ; and lastly, some "dummies or auxiliary 
haiiling cars," are employed. The loat arrangement may be useful in 
Bjcf^tjonal cases, but their common use on passenger lines, whetlier 
level or of fairly uniform gradients, such as are usually found in this 
eonntry, appears unnecessary and a soui-ce of danger and inconvenience. 
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le gripping apparatus provided upon the cars (see Figs. 60 and 61), 

"idevice consisting of two movable jaws NH',whidi engage or release 
"leable at the will of the operator, who, standing on the car platform 
0. works a liiind-wheel connected with the screw p and mechanism 
ftp"./, /i". The jaws of the gripping apparatus travel in tlie slotted 
take Eieneath the road surface, and are opened and closed by vertically 
"lidiog plates or attachments n, n', passing through the slot in the 
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tubf. It should be understood that immediately the cars are ti 
on to the roaA, the cable is pulled or guided into the "grips." When it 
is desired that a car should Btop, the bit« on the cable is released, so 
that it continues running iaoperatively, until the grip is again closed. 
When the cars arrive at the termini or opposite the engine-house, 
the cable is conducted out of them in the same way as on the Califomia- 
Btreet and Chicago lines, Jcc, U.S.A. 

The manner in which the gripping operations are perfomied will be 
readily understood from Figs. 60 and 61, the former being a part longi- 
tudinal section and the latter a transverse section of a car platform 
and under gearing, &c., as used on the Highgate line. The screw termi- 
nation of the operating handwheel spindle is shown at p ; this works into 
a block-piece p', carried by the forked termination of the lever p*, 
other extremity of which is connected to a rod, terminating with a 
" wedge piece" p*, which works into a tapering hood-piece p* attached 
to one of the gripper or stem-platea n. In this manner it will be i 
that upon turning the hatidwheel in one direction or the other the lever 
p" will be caused to push or pull the wedge p^ in or out of the hood-piece 
p*, and thus open or close the gripping jaws N and N'. The type of 
gripper ia nothing more than the common L ptinciple, used on the San 
Francisco and Chicago lines, Ac. The arrangement of gearing for trans- 
mitting motion to the apparatus is supposed to be novel ; it is, however, a 
somewhat weak arrangement and has not given great satisfaction, the 
motion being slow and uncertain, and the wear and tear considerable. 
These gripping appliances are cai'ried on longitudinal framings Q hung 
upon the car axles q in adjustable bearings R, aa shown in the engravings^ 
lateral play being limited by the fixed collars i-. S shows the arrangement 
and connection of the coupling drawbars, whilst T indicates the arrange- 
ment of the brake levers, &.c. Continuous wheel-brakes are applied 
to all the cars, as well as slipper brakes, the latter consisting simply of 
wooden blocks which may be forced down upon the rails by com; 
toggle lever arrangements. The cars with their gripping and brake 
appliances, iko., were supplied by the Falcon Car and Engine Company, 
At P^g. 62 is represented in plan a set of the terminal junction points 
and switches, as used at Highgate; cc* indicate a pair of ordinary 
tramway points ; 66* represents the " grip slots," which form a junction 
at X, and at which point a spring tongue piece y'^ is introduced, in 
order to guide the gripper shanks, so that they shall take the correct slot ; 
E are the manhole covers to the " point pulleys." The chiUed castings 
for these junctions and other work were made by Messrs. Miller and 
Co., of Edinburgh, a speciality to which they have devoted much atten* 
tion with marked success. 

This firm has recently manufactured the special points, crossing and 
junction work, itc., for the Melbourne Cable Tramways, and are well 
known to the tramway community in connection with such class of work 
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system. However, considering its performances under \ery unfavour- 
able auspices, and from a standpoint of only comparative efficiency, the 
line has furnished data of unqueational^le importance and success, aa will 
be eiLplained. 

A matter of vast importance was the efficiency of " the brake appa- 
ratus" applied to the cai-s, and to this question the Board of Trade 
devoted much careful attention. Major-General Hutchinson, R.E., on 
May 18, 188-i, made some veiy crucial trials with these appliances, cy., 
a descending car was released from the cable and allowed to iTtn down 
the hill by gravitation until the speed indicator showed it had attained 
a velocity of about tweuty-tive miles per hour, when ordei* were given to 
&pply the brakes, and the car was then brought comfortably to rest 
witfjin twelve yards. The result of this estperiment was considered very 
satisfactory, the " slipper or track brakes" giving valuable assistance. 

The merits of direct-acting toggle lever track brakes was identically 
described by Mr. Bodmer in 1845, in the early days of railways. 

The true cost of constructing and equipping the Highgate Hill line 
was about 18,000/., i.e,, for the entire roadwork (proper), machinery, uars, 
and " dummies," which with the cost of land and building was raised 
to a total of about 25,000^ A large amount of money was unnecessarily 
expended upon the engine-house, car depijt, and offices, ix. In the 
above amount no account is taken of Farliamentary expenses, pro- 
moters' and patentee's charges, parish work, iic, which were heavy items. 

We will now pause to briedy inquire into the practical results of the 
operation of tliis small cable system, wliich has now been running for 
nearly three years. With this object in view every reasonable allow- 
ance should be taken into fair consideration, e.g. : 

1. It is the fii-st line of the kind built in this country, and therefore 
high expenditure, some indtffisreut details, and administration, ic, may 
be in some measure allowed for. 

2. The conditions of the line are unsuitable to the " system," e.g., 
numerous curves ; single lines, with passing places - a short length of 
line and consequently small car mileage returns ; a very small traffic o£ 
a uniform character to support the line, ikc. 

So far as winter weather is concerned, we know that it has worked 
BUccessfuUy through severe seasons without interference with the daily 
operations. It may be remembered that duiing the severe snowstorm 
which occurred at the close of December last, and when so much general 
damage was effected — besides the traffic of our railways and tramways 
being greatly obstructed or stopped— the cable line in question was 
worked without trouble or delay. In some summer months the cars have 
eanied as much us 4s, per mile run, e.g., bringing a total revenue of 1850^. 
(during the months of June, July, and August), with a working ex- 
penditure of about 715^., being equal to about 39 per cent, of the grosa 
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receipts. Such returns, it is believed, are hitlierto usprecedented in 
the tramway aiinala of Europe. The daily consumption of fuel (sixteen 
working hours) is about IJ tons. Notwithstanding the heavy cost 
of conatnictiou and equipment of this line, its actual or legitimate 
expenditures did not exceed tiiat of the average capital account of 
horse tramways in London, whilst its working expenses are far less. 
In certain financial details the line is heavily handicapped, from 
■which it can scarcely be expected to prove s, lucrative investment. 

Assuming the line to be located on about level ground, locomotives 
could scarcely do the work under 7d. per car mile, or ideal compressed 
nir motors under 9d. per car mile, to say nothing of their drawback or 
imperfections, whereas the cable system, i£ judiciously applied, can. 
certainly be worked for 5d. per car mile, including depreciation. A 
common mistake lies in assuming that the system can be uuiversally 
Applied with similar success ; in some instances even animal traction 
may be more advantageously employed. 

With reference to the two slight accidents which occurred upon the 
Highgate line on the 31st of July, 1884, and 8tli of January, 1885, the 
Board of Trade issued reports concerning the cause of these mishaps, 
(tud from these it would appear that tlie system is entirely exonerated 
from blame. 

From these documents it will be seen that the cause of the firat- 
aentioned accident " was primarily due to the negligence of both the 
driver and conductor of dummy car No. 6 attached to the ordinary 
cat No. 3, in not having the ' slipper brakes' coupled up before starting 
down the hill." It appears the driver's attention was previously called 
to the state of the " brake connections," and he simply replied, " Never 
mind that thing." The officer of the Board of Trade then continues: 
"The second rauae of the collision was the failure of the driver to seize 
tbe cable before starting from the depot," kc. With regard to the 
•eeond accident referred to, the report similarly states : "The primary 
wose of this accident was the breach of regulation Na 7, which 
itates the cars shall not be allowed to descend the tramway by gravity, 
but shall always be attached by the grippera to the cable." " Secondly, 
the want of sand in the saud-boxea provided on the cars contributed 
to the accident." 

Ab it qiay be interesting and instructive te some, a reproduction of the 
Board of Trade rules, regulations, and bye-laws issued by theui in respect 
of the employment of cable traction upon street tramways, is here 

L The mrriBgeB to be used on tbe tramways ahull comply with the following 
reqiiremeiitB, tbat is to aay : 

(a) Eacb wheel (hall he fitted with a brake block which can bo applied by 
r treadle, or by other meaiu, and each carriage, except th« 
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dummf carriageB, ah^ill bo fitted with a altpper brake capable oF being 

applied by the driver or conductor of the car. 
(6) A governor (wliich cannot be tampcrod with by the driv-er) ehall be 

attached to each stationary engine, and shall be ao arranged that at 

any time when the engine exceeds the Dumber of revolutions luUicient 

to move the cable at a speed oF six miles an hour, it shall cause the 

stcain to be abut olf. 
(c) Kach carriage aball be numbered, and tbe number shall be shown in a 

cooapicuouB part thereof. 
(>') Each carriage shall be fitted with a suitable wheel-guard to push aside 

obatmctious, and each dummy and bogie carriage shall be fitted with 

a special bell to be sounded as a warning when necessary. 
(f) Arraugements shall be made ennbliog the driver to command the fullest 

possible view of the road before him. 

II. Every carriage used on the tramways shall be so constracted M to provid* 
for the safety of passengers, and for tbeir safe eutrance to, exit from, and 
accommodation in such carriages, and for their protection from the m:tohiuery 
used for drawing or propelling such carriages. 

III. The Board of Trade and their officers may, from time to time, and shall, 
on the application of the local authority of any of the districts through which tho 
said tramways pass, inspect the stationary engines, cables, or carriages used on the 

ramways, and the machinery therein, and may, whenever they think fit, prohibit 
the use OQ, or in connection with the tramways of any of them which, in their 
opinion, are not safe for uae. 

IV. The speed at which auoh carriages shall be driven or propelled along the 
tramways shall not exceed the rate of six miles an hour. 

V. The ordinary carriages shall be connected with the dummy carriages by 
double couplings. 

VI. The dummy carriages shall be provided with gates which shall always bo 
kept closed so as to prevent passengers leaving such carriages at the " offside." 

VII. The carriages shall not be allowed to descend the tramways by gravity 
alone, but shall always be attached by the gripper to the cable, except when 
stopping or when passing the spot near the engine-house where the cables cross. 

VIII. The couductor of an ordinary carriage shall not leave the rear platform 
of tbe oarriage during the ascending journey. 

Ptnitlly. 
NoU.~t\io company, or any person, using such mechanical power on the tram 
ways contrary to any of the above regulations, is, for every such offence, subject lo 
a penalty not exceeding IM.. and also in the case of a. continuing offence, to a 
further penalty not exceeding K. for every day, after the first, during which such 
offence continues. 

Byi-Laice. 

I. The special bell shall be sounded by the driver of tbe carriage, from time to 
time, when it is necessary as a warning. 

II. Whenever it Is necessary to avoid impending danger the carriages shall be 1 
brought to a standstill. 

III. The entrance to and exit from the carriages shall be by the hindermost or I 
conductor's platform, except in the case of the dummy carriages. 

IV. The carriage, or carriages, shall be brought to a standstill immediately I 
before taking any facing point both on the upward and downward journeys. 
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V, Tbu cotDpui}> shall place, anil keep placed in a conspicuous pcmitioo ioaide 
of luh carriage iu use on the tiuniways, a printed copy of these regulations and 

Halt, — Any person offending against ur committing a breach of any of these 
|j)'e-lawB ia liable to a penalty not exceeding 40b. 

The provisiona of the Tramways Act, 1S70, with respect to the recovery of 
penaltiei, ia applicable to the penalties for the broach of these regulations or 

Signed by order of the Board of Trade tliia 26th day of June, I8M. 
Uknrv G. Cau:baft, 
&a AsalHtiint Seoretary to the Board of Trade. 

iUUr) Sfgiiialio„K. 
IX. Every dummy carriage shall be fitted with a slipper brake. 

X. No carriage shall leaie the depOC on any downward journey unless the 
labls is properly gripped and the slipper brake connections are in proper order. 

XI. The conductor of on ordinu-y carriage shall not leave the carriage on the 
davQward journey. 

Pfial'y. 
Xolt, — The company or any person using mechaoical power on the tramways 
UDtiuy to any of the above regulations, is, for every such offence, subject to a 
feialty not exceeding 101., and also in the case of a continuing offence, to a further 
pmslty not exceeding 51. for every day after the first during which such offence 



%ied by order of the Board of Trade this I6th day of October, 1S84. 
Henbv G. Calcbapt, 
An Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Adverting to more recent movements with the gysteni in Great 
Britain, in 1884 powers were obtained to construct about tive miles of 
cable tramways in Edinburgh, with tlie view of opening up the northern 
distrirta of this beautful capital. This cable system is designed and 
located to serve tlie nortliem districts of Stockbridge, Trinity, and New- 
baven, rid Royal Circus and Frederick-street and Cannon Mills, Pitt and 
Hanover-streets to Princess-street respectively. The steepest gradient 
will be about 1 in 13 to 1 in H. Tlie Cannon Mills section is now in 
ail advanced stage of construction. 

The Corporation of Birmingham, acting under reports and opinions 
of their Public Works Committee (supported by Sir Frederick Bram- 
well as their consulting engineer), have unanimously agreed upon the 
construction of a cable tramway system within their borough. The 
necessary financial arrangements have been satisfactorily arranged, and 
the works are progressing. The present system will consist of about 
lonr miles of double track ; the average steepest gnwlients being about 
1 in 20 to 1 in 13, and the sharpest curve about 45 ft. radius. 

b is proposed to construct and work the system in two sections, tlie 
I first being from Cohnore-row via Snow-hill and Holyhead-road to 
I Haudswortb, a length of 2 ni, 7 fur. ; tlie second section extend- 
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ing from Colmore-row to Selly-road vid the Bristol-road, thus making 
an aggregate distance of about four miles. The gradients above 
referred to are upon the iirst-named section, those in the latter being 
very light. The gauge of the track will be 3 ft. 6 in. The report 
of the Public Works Committee contains a tabulated series of replies 
from the authorities of San Francisco, Cliicago, Philadelphia, New 
Zealand, <kc., in answer to inquiries made by the mayor of Birmingham 
respecting the efficiency of the cable system, and to an extent influenced 
by these replies, the Committee arrived at the following conclusions : 

"1. That the cable system is practical and suitable for the routes 
proposed. 

"2. That under proper regulations it appears to be as safe, if not safer, 
than steam, and as safe as horse traction. 

" 3. That with a frequent service of cars, it appears to be cheaper to 
work than horse traction, and as cheap as steam traction, eveii vnth Uie 
extra capital outlay, 

" 4. That it possesses advantages over steam traction in being more 
free from noise, entirely free from smoke, steam, or fumes, and less 
unsightly. 

" 5. That it avoids cruelty to horses. 

" 6. That it possesses advantages over both steam and Jwrse traction^ 
in uniformity of speed, in admitting of more frequent service, in power 
of expansion to meet sudden emergencies at little increased cost, in 
being able to ascend steep grades with ease, and generally it appears to 
possess fewer inconveniences and annoyances to the householders on the 
line of route, interferes less witli vehicular traffic, and affi)rds greater 
advantages to the users of such cars than other systems in practical 
work." 

The last conclusion is an able epitome of the true merits of the 
system, and which appears strong evidence in favour of its extended 
application. 

Due consideration was given to locomotives, compressed air, and 
electrical motors, but the two latter were discarded at an early stage as 
impracticable or uneconomical. 

It may be worth noticing that the authorities " in order to form an 
idea as to whether the central slot rails would be likely to be a source 
of trouble in the crowded streets of Birmingham," laid a short length 
on Snow-hill, just above the station gates, but "it has not given 
rise to any complaints." It may also be mentioned that at the close of 
1883 a somewhat similar trial section was laid at Kirkdale, Liverpool. 

Perhaps about the most important reply given by the mayor of San 
Francisco (Cal, U.S.A.), to the queries of the Birmingham authorities, in 
reference to the cable lines of that city, was that " all these roads pay 
dividends from 8- to 24 per cent, per annum." 
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Another important conclusion arrived at by this Inquiry Coiuinitt«e 
Wis thnl the cost of working t}ie cable systeui appeared about 3d. per 
mile less than that of working by locomotives and 6d. less tlian horse 
trnrtion, under average favourable conditions. 

We will now turn to a recent accepted project for the application of 
tlie ■' endless cable system of traction " to llie working of ■underground 
railwaj/t. 

The project referred to, ia Mr. J. H. Greathead'a underground railway 
sjst«m, to extend from King William -street. City, to the Elephant 
aad Castle, which works are rapidly advancing, and are expected to 
he completed and open for traffic within twelve mouths. 

As regards the novelty of the application, little can be said, as the 
system, per «e, has been known and used for years in mines, and only 
provEB how "history i-cpeata itself;" further, in 1864, Mr. P, Barlow 
sdvocated a somewhat similar system of cable haulage for working 
tmSic in tunnels or subways. 

During a discussion upon the Paper by Messrs. B. Baker and W. 
Barry upon the Metropolitan (Underground) Railway, read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers last session, Mr. Greathead, M.I.C.E., 
directed attention to the present uneconomical and obnoxious woridng 
of locomotives upon this systani, vide vol. Lxxxi. of the Proceedings of 
the Institution. 

lodependent of the evolution of liighly objectionable and deleterious 
gases and products of combustion, combined with difficulties of ventila- 
tioQ, Mr. Greathead further called special attention to the large propor- 
tion of locomotive power that is practically wasted upon the Metropolitan 
system, and as a result of careful investigations, he stated tliat " the 
proportion of power actually or eti'ectively utilised for carrying the live 
load (i.e., passengers) was only something like 2 per cent, of the 
lolal average power exerted." In conclusion, Mr. Greathead mentioned 
that he believed " the ' cable system ' of traction could f re(juently be 
utilised for the above stated purposes with more satisfactory results," 
as it avoided vitiated atmosphere, and gave greater facilities for 
<]uick services at as high speeds and at considerably less coat. 

Reverting to Mr. Greathead'a project before alluded to, and for 
which Parliamentary powers were granted in the session of 1884, it may 
b« mentioned that a company has been formed to carry out and work 
the enterprise, under the title of "The City of London and Southwark 
Subway Co., Limited" — and an excellent undertaking they appear to 
have in hand. 

This cable railway will commence at King William-street (adjoining 
the Monument Station of the Metropolitan Railway), whence it will 
proceed under the River Thames, and Borough High-street, Blackman- 
Bttvet, and Newiugtou Causeway, a distance of about 1|^ miles. There 
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will be four stations on the line, viz : at King Wiiliam-sti-eet, London 
Bridge (Surrey side), Dover-street (Borough), and Elephant and Caslle. 
Two separate metal he tunnels are l>eiog constructed (of about 10 ft. 
internal diameters), tlie one for the " up " and the other for tlie "down" 
traffic. On a portion of the line there is a gradient of about 1 in 30. 

Tlie haulage cable will be cU-iven at a uniform speed of about fifteen 
miles per hour, and it is intended to despatch cars or trains at about 
every two minutes' interval. 

With respect to the system and designs for the construction of the 
tunnels, by Mr. Greathead (the company's engineer), much originality 
and ability have been displayed, the entire scheme being fully endorsed 
by Sir John Fowler (the company's consulting engineer), and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Baker, M.I.C.E. 

The cost of the entire works, including land, buildings, hydraulic and 
mechanical maclilnery and equipments, &c., is estimated at about 
300,000^., or less than one-half of the capital expended per mile upon 
the underground portion of the Metropolitan Railway. The works 
are rapidly and successfully advancing, and now one tunnel is carried 
through to the south side of the Thames. The portion completed 
presents an admirable appearance, combining efficiency with simplicity. 
The process of construction is carried on in a very simple, efficacious, and 
silent manner ; the metallic walls are quite watertight, a matter of vast 
importance when we remember the usual permanent expense incurred 
from leakage or percolation. As such examples, the Mersey and Severn 
Railway tunnels may be cited, where many millions of gallons of water 
are being daily pumped out, owing to the unavoidable porous nature of 
brickwork constructions. Mr. Greathead's method of constructing hia 
metallic subway, varies according to circumstances. At present the 
tunnelling is being eflected by means of a cutting annular shield, which 
is forced forward by hydraulic rams, the dislodged and contained soil 
being dug out and removed by trollies and hoisting apparatus in the 
usual manner. The operations may, however, when necessary, be 
carried on by the action of impinging cuirenta of water, forced against 
the resisting materials encountered in front of a " tunnelling shield." 
The materials thus dislodged in front of the shield would be forced back- 
wards through pipes into receptacles situated in the excavated or com- 
pleted part of the tunnel. Tools and boring appliances may be used in 
front of the shield if required. As the earth or materials can be thus 
dislodge<1 and scoured away, the shield, with its cutting edge and front 
protecting plate, would be forced forwards by presses or rams. Before, 
however, the shield is propelled, a cast-iron tube (built up of segments 
bolted together) is formed within the same, so that as it advances, ill ] 
leaves Ijehind it a complete metallic and water-tight tunnel. 

Various methods and apparatus, devised by Mr. Greathead, for pn 
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Tenting any Bettling of the atrueture ; counteracting the pressure of 
eternal air, water, or semi-liquid matter ; removing deposited debris ; 
Kouring and flushing the circulating pipes, Ac; facilities for entrapping 
and removing detached tmulders ; devices for the employment of tunnel- 
ling tools through the shield, &c., are very ingenious and deserve 
ipei.'ial notice, which the limits and title of this treatise unfortunately 
preclude. 

The thickness of the metallic segments forming the tunnel lining is 
about 1 in. The gauge of the lines is to be 4 ft 8J in. Commodious 
cars are to be provided, and hydraulic lifts arranged at the stations for 
MBTcying passengers to and from the street level, according to which 
arrangement no waiting below will be necessary. 

It may also be mentioned that the company has tliis session made 
appUcation to Parliament for powers to extend this cable subway to 
Claphani— thug making a distance of about three mile^. 

The financial prospects of the scheme certainly appear good, when we 
consider that tlie approximate number of persons who pass over Loudon 
Bridge in the course of a year must amount to something like 
56,000,000.- Carrying capacity for about 100,000 persons per day can 
be provided, although an estimated revenue sufficient to pay 12 per cent, 
pfr annum upon the capital to be expended, is based on only carrying 
33,000 passengers daily at one penny each ; the working expenses are 
sMomed at about 27 per cent, of the gross receipts, a feasible estimate, 
<rhen we consider the capabilities of oable traction and the heavy 
(metropolitan) traffic reasonably expected.* 

Similar cable traction subway projects are engrossing careful atten- 
tioa, and several other cable tmmways are under serious consideration, 
but sufficient examples have already been given of lines in actual 
prnctice. It is, however, a great hindrance to the system, that many of 
the most important tramway leases expire in a few years, so that 
wisting companies will not seriously consider the advisability of 
■dopting or converting some portion of their lines to the systems, until 
ttey are in a better position to judge whether their leases will be 
renewed, and if so, upon what terms and conditions. 

On the Continent serious attention is also being given to the system, 
».?., in parts of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, ic, but most of these countries move slowly in such matters, 
and require much time for preliminary formalities, ic. 

In some of these countries much room exists for the advantageous 
^iplication of cable traction, owing to hot climates and excessive gra- 
dients for the working of which animal power is totally unsuitable. It 
should not be lost sight of, however, that in some foreign countries, the 
import duties placed upon materials and machinery, Ac, are so excessive, 
* For a more detailed description of thU worlt ne Appendix. 
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that mechanical eiiteq>rises are seriously <' handicapped," and cause- 
qnentlj countries are sometimes debarred from the benefits of modem 
applied sciences. 

During the constmction of the Highgate Hill cable tramwajy 
London, a similar project was promoted in the City of Melboiumey 
Australia, and the requisite colonial Parliamentary powers for the same 
were obtained in November, 1883. 

Before such powers were actually granted, it was arranged that 
Mr. F. B. Clapp and Mr. G. Duncan, the future managing director 
and engineer respectively to the enterprise, should visit America and 
Europe in order to collect all useful available information respecting 
modem systems of tramway traction, so that the best or most approved 
constructions and methods of locomotion might be adopted. The 
Australian authorities wisely laid stress upon their desire that an 
engine^^r of some special technical experiences should be retained, as 
they considered it would probably prove an expensive and unaatis- 
fact^>ry matter to have " to educate an engineer to the cable business." 
It wan appreciated that such a system would have to be very carefully 
deiiigiufd from practical experience, otherwise "breakdowns" or 
vexatious delays and losses would probably arise. Ultimately it was 
i\itc\diid that the various local authorities should build the tramways 
themselves, and Ic^ase them for working to a company for thirty years. 
Tljis dfK;ision rendered necessary the formation of some legal " trust." 
The requisite election of trustees was accordingly arranged, comprising 
meml^ers of the city and municipal councils, Alderman O'Grady acting 
as chairman. 

The engineer, kc.^ having settled the requisite plans and specifica- 
tions for the works, estimated to cost about 800,000/. (independently of 
rolling stock, <kc., which the working company has to provide), the next 
and most important matter was to raise the money for such operations. 

At the close of October, 1884, the Commercial Bank of Australia 
and the Royal Bank of Scotland (representing the City of Melbourne 
liank, Limited), were instructed to negotiate a loan in London of 
500,000/. for this business enterprise, under the following title and 
terms : " Colony of Victoria. The Melbourne Tramways Trust Loan, 
for 500,000/., in 4 J per cent, debentures, guaranteed by the city of 
Mellioume and the suburban municipalities jointly and severally. 
Issued under Acts of the Victoria Legislature." 

This loan was well received in London, so that but little delay was 
occasioned in raising sufficient capital to commence this important 
tramway undertaking. 

Fig. 63 is a plan or map of the city of Melbourne, with its surround- 
ing localities, and on it are marked — in full black lines — tlie various 
routes of authorised " cable tramways" which are about thirty-four miles 
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in IcBj^tli. Further, there was to be 16 miles of horse lines, thus giving 
&o aggregate of 50 miles of trsniwaja to be t'onatructed. The total 




MtiiDftted cost of construction is about 950,000/., excluave of eqaip- 
luents of rolling stock, ic. 
In t)ie scheme, as at first projectM, the approximate value of 
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materials, plant and machinery, &c., to be imported into the colony 
was about as follows : 

Rails and appendages 88,000 



Slot beams ... 

Tube frames 

Wire ropes 

Tie-rods, bolts, &c. . . . 
Engines and machinery 
Portland Cement . . . 



44,000 
36,000 
13,000 
12,000 
22,000 
01,000 



Total value £306,000 

According to clause 14 in the fourth schedule of the principal Act of 
Parliament, the whole of the lines above referred to must be constructed 
by October, 1889; this will require vigorous action to be complied 
with. 

The Richmond and Brunswick sections have been already satisfac- 
torily constructed, and are opened for public traffic. The system 
will cost about an average of 20,000/. per mile; the heavier horse 
line costing about 14,000/. per mile, exclusive of equipments, land and 
buildings. 

Steel rails varying from about 67 lb. to 87 lb. per yard will be laid 
throughout the system. The total approximate engine power, estimated 
to be employed in working these cable lines, is 2000 indicated horse- 
power, which will be distributed over the system from eight independent 
engine-houses (E H), located as shown on the map. Fig. 63. The 
engines are to be of the high-pressure horizontal type throughout, fitted 
with automatic expansion gear, the average size of the cylinders being 
24 in. in diameter by 48 in. stroke. 

The boilers to be used will be of the Babcock and Wilcox type 
The engines will be driven at about forty-five revolutions per minute, 
imparting a velocity to the cables of about 575 ft. per minute through 
the intervention of the usual gearing. The driving and tension appli- 
ances are to be similar to those employed upon the Market-street line 
(U.S.A.), as previously described. 

The cables will be composed of steel wires measuring about 3 J in. in 
circumference, and having a tensile resistance of about 90 tons per 
square inch of sectional area. The longest cable to be used in one 
length, will be about 4 J miles or through 2 J miles of double track. 
The longest cable line, however, will be about 4^ miles of double track. 
Cables, manufactured by Messrs. Bullivant and Co., of Mill wall, R, 
and Messrs. Craddock and Co., of Wakefield, have been sent out to 
Melbourne for these line& These ropes contain about 24 tons of wire 
in one continuous length, t.c., without " tucking or splicing" a strand 
and involve special machinery for their manufacture. 
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e mflximum gradient upon the Brstem is about 1 i 
e Ught, 




14, but tlie 



Dummy cars with one ordinnry car 
attached will be used throughout the 
system ; tJie former with their brakes 
and gripping appliances will be similar 
to thoBO used upon the Sutter-street 
line (U.S.A.)- These care are to be 
capable of seating twenty-two pas- 
spngerB, but no outside accomnioda- 
tion is allowed to be provided. 

A transverse section of the per- 
manent way and cable tube used in 
Melbourne is represented at Fig. 64, 
The width of the grip-s!ota A in the 
street surface, is about jj in. 

It will be spen that the tube 
frames are formed of bent rails B, 
imbedded in concrete, and as already 
described upon the New Zealand 
lines. The working company is to 
pay the interest upon the borrowed 
■' capital, and it fui-ther has to pay to 
-^ the " Tramway Trust" 1 J per cent, 

I per annum during the first ten years 

I of the lease, 2 per cent, during the 
second t<^n years, and 3 per cent, 
during the third period of ten years' 

'■ lease. The last amounts will be set 
aside to form a "sinking fund " for 
f-~ redeeming the debentures at matu- 
rity, and will thus ultimately secure 
the entire system for the local autho- 

>- rities free of cost to them. The work- 
ing company is allowed to charge 3d. 
fares during the first ten years of the 
L lease, after which the result of work- 
ing will be reviewed, and may be the 
t«rms revised. 

On certain sections, a fixed number 
of workmen's cars are to be run at 
halt-fai-es, but the introduction of 
the general 3d. fare is considered to 
place the company in a strong 
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financial position. Thia tramway undertaking should prove remunera- 
tive, if the ultimate capital cost be not too heavy. 

The operation of tlireading tlie cable from the engine-house at 
Brunswick -street to Spencer -street and hack, a distance altogether 
of 3J miles, was watched with great interest by a large number of 
spectators. The rope weighed 28 tons, and was manufactured by 
Messrs. Cradock and Co. Thia was rolled on an immense d 
and had to be drawn from same through IJ miles of covered track 
and back again. The end of the cable was mode fast to the gripper 
of a dummy car, which was drawn forward by a gang of men, 
carrying the rope with it. In a short time, however, the resist- 
ance became too great to be overcome in this way, and horses were 
employed. Eight animals were harnessed, but proved too few, and 
four more were added. These carried the car along for a time until 
the gripper suddenly snapped, and operations had then to be suspended 
until it was welded. A freah start was made two hours after, and the 
terminus was ultimately reached without any serious mishaps. Tha 
cable was then led round the end pulley by means of a short auxUiaiy 
piece which had been previously placed in position, and then the return 
journey was made with twenty-four horses. 

Six wire ropes have been supplied tlus company by the above well- 
known tirm, making an aggregate length of 45,400 yards and weighing 
1 34 tons. The longest rope was 8300 yards, and all were made of patent 
crucible-steel wires, to 3| in. in circumference. 

It is now proposed that some of the horse tramways already planned and 
authorised shall be modified to permit of rope traction being used. Tha 
new lines are to be in Hotham, City of Melbourne (West Melbourne), 
South Melbourne, and Port Melbourne, The modification will necess 
the alteration of routes and largely increase the expenditure. "The 
South Melbourne line will be 1 mile 75 chains, and cost 38,750t ; ths 
Port Melbourne line 2 miles 30 chains, and coat 54,625/. ; building^ 
9000/.; land, 6000/.; engines and gearing, 15,000/; gas and water 
pipes, 3000/. ; drainage, 19,000'. ; total, 145,375/., or 90,000/. mora 
than the projected horse tinea. The Hotham and West Melbourne 
systems will cover 3 miles 35 cliains, and cost, for construction, S8,750/. 
for land, 6000/. ; for buildings, 10,000/. ; for engines and gear, 12,000. 
for pipes and drainage, 5000/. ; total, 101,750/., or 80,730/. more than 
the horse line. The cost of completing the present authorised achemea 
for the northern lines is, for cable tramways, 769,000/. ; for horaa 
tramways, 19,800/. For the southern lines, for cable roada, 275,0001 
for horse roads, 83,009/. The total cost of the present authorised 
tramways ia 1,140,400/." 

A cable tramway of about three miles has also been built in Sydney, 
and been satisfactorily working for the past year, the haulage rope 
having been supplied by Messrs, Hullivaiit and Co. The borough 
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Bnthoritiea of Bolmaiti, Sydney, have recently un-ited tenders for the 
construction of a cable tramway in their district, and for which powers 
have been granted. Powers are also being applied for another cable 
line along King-street, Oollege-street, Boomerang-street, and Park- 
street, to William-atreet, Ac. 

Cable traction for operating tram or railway cars, and in which 
the haulage cable is arranged to work within a slotted street tube, 
bias been known and used for some time past in Portugal, and as 
may be seen in operation at Bragga and Lisbon. For example, a small 
cable tramway was built about five years ago in the latter city, up the 
Cal^ada da Lai-ra, and which isoperat«d by a small steam engine at the 
elevated terminus of the line ; a section of the slotted cable tube is 
given in Fig. 65. The gradients up these streets (Cali^da) in Lialwn 
nre very steep, e.g., from 1 in 6 to 1 in 10, About eighteen months 
»go another somewhat similar cable tramway was constructed in 
this city, viz., up the Cal^adii da Gloria, 
The slotted cable tube ia similar to that 
bIiowii in the last figure, but in this case 
the cars are worked hydrostatically, i.e., 
tanks are provided under the cars, which 
are alternately filled with water at the 
elevated terminus and emptied at the 
fiff- ^S. lower one, and in this manner it will be 

nnderstood that the descending or "down" cars pull up or raise the "up" 
care; in fact, similar to the water car elevators in use at Scarborough. The 
ears are fixed permanently to the cable, whilst brake and pinion wheels 
are arranged on the axle of the cars, to travel in a " racked rail," so aa 
to arrest the descent of the car or cars should the cable slip or strand. 

It may be readily imagined that the presence of these rack rails in 
public thoroughfares does not improve the appearance or safety of the 
streets. Financially, such cable lines give satisfactory returns, but 
mechanically, the engineering details are inditferent, and in some cases 
the permanent ways give indications of "settling." Steam engines, 
however, have been found to work these lines more economically than 
water ballast, except in cases where water can be procured practically 
free of cost, and the conditions of a line are peculiarly suitable for such 
class of gravitation working. 

A metropolitan underground cable railway has been successfully 
working for the past ten years in Constantinople, from Galnta to Pera 
Jbe tunnel is built of brickwork. About 7000 persons are carried daily 
npoD this line, the gross receipts for the last year having exceeded 
12,000t Tlie total number of passengers carried last year was 3,348,247. 
The line is laid on a steep gradient and ia only about \ mile in length ; it 
is the property of an English company. The construction and equip- 
if this railway cost about 350,000/. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND COST OF CONSTRUCTINO AND 

WORKING THE SYSTEM, &C. 

It now remains to examine and consider an average cost of con- 
structing and equipping a cable system of tramways under reasonable 
conditions. At the present time a cable tramway (of say three miles) 
can be constructed and equipped in this country to meet average con- 
ditions at a cost of about 16,000/. per mile of double track, or for about 
9L per yard run of double line. For example, the construction and 
equipment of the first mile of double track can be executed for, say 
about 18,000/.; the second mile, 15,000/.; and the third mile, 1 4,000 /L; 
total, 47,000/. — or an approximate average cost of 16,000/. per mile 
of double track. As some portions of the construction and equipment 
are common to a line independent of its length (e.^., engine-houses 
and appliances, terminal pits and their machinery, &c,) the greater the 
distance the lower should be the average cost of any convenient linear 
measurement. 

The expenditure incurred in the first mile of double line, as above 
referred to, would be composed of items about as follows: 







£ 


For permanent way and tube, &c., pulleys, 


man- 




holes, <&c. 


• • • 


11,000 


Buildings, e.g.^ engine-house, car dep6t. 


pits. 




**/C. , say ... ... ... ... ... 


• ■ • 


2,500 


Engine and boilers, with setting 


• • • 


1,300 


Pit, machinery, pulleys, &c. 


• • • 


250 


Driving gear and sundries 


• • • 


200 


Steel wire cable 


» • • 


300 


Cars, grips, and fittings 


a * • 

m 


1,200 




£16,750 


Engineering and superintendence 


• • • 


850 




£17,600 


Sundries 


• • • 


400 



Total 



£18,000 
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It is obvious, that the expenditure for buildings, is an elastic item, 
md might be more than the Hmount above allowed, and will vary 
according to the type to be erected, Ac. The prices allowed for plant 
»nd machinery. Jit., are based on recent tenders. 

The above general and approximate estimate, however, does not 
include any extraneous expenses which may be necessary, for such 
u acquirement of land or interference with roads, drains, gas or 
water services, Ac, These, however, are not necessarily big items. 

The cost of providing the slotted cable tube (with its pulleys, man- 
bole frames, and necessary equipments) over any ordinary tramway 
construction may be about 30s. per yard run of single track. 

An avera^ cost of about 16,000/. per mile of double line througliout 
A system of, say about three miles, may at first appear a considerable 
expenditure, but it should be remembered that the average capital dis- 
it of our horse tramways is about 14,500?. per mile of street, 
in London the capital accounts of some tramways have exceeded 
ttiOOM per mile. The capital expenditure of a good locomotive tram- 
way may be about 14,0001 per mile or more, according to conditious 
Rud requirements. 

If an existing tramway, of the usual type, has to be converted to 
the cable system, i.e., necessitating the raising and relaying of the 
paWng ; excavating ; building and equipping the cable tube, Jtc,, 
the above work would cost about 10,000/. for tlie first mile of double 
line. 

It has been practically demonstrated that the cable system under 
Rverage suitable conditions has a working advantage of about 50 per 
cent, over anima! traction and 25 per cent, over locomotives, besides 
presenting an unquestionable saving in maintenance of way, and being 
ftble to work gradients hitherto impracticable. 

From the foregoing, it may be deduced that the average tirst tost of 
constructing and equipping a cable tramway, under reasonably suitable 
conditions, may be from about 15 per cent, above that of our good 
horse lines. 

The extremely high cost of many cable tramways in the United States 
appears in many instances to have been unnecessary, but nevertheless 
they seem to pay handsomely. The cost of constructing and equipping 
some of the cable lines in San Francisco, has attained 30,000/. per mile 
of «ngle track, an amount that is unjustifiable after making due 
Allowance for the high cost of labour and materials. The Cliicago 
cable system is stated to have cost a similar figure, and even with this 
SDormous expenditure it has proved to be a financial success. At the 
last annual meeting of the American Street Railway Association the 
following particulars were given concerning some expenditures, Ac 
with the twenty miles of cable tramways in Chicago, i.e. ; 
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dols. 

Street construction, cost per mile 105,000 

Cost of engine-house 50,000 

,, machinery, engines, and boilers, &c. ... 150,000 

Cable grips and attachments 75,000 

Number of cars operated 260 

Horse-power required 600 

,, in reserve 1500 

Life of cables 6000 miles 

On this occasion similar information was given concerning the Cin- 
cinnati-street Railroad Company, now operating a cable system of 
three miles, i.e. : 

dols. 

Street construction, cost per mile 30,000 

Cost of engine-house 19,500 

machinery, engines, and boilers, &c. ... 18,000 

gripping appliances, &c 8,600 

Cars operated 20 

Horse-power required 73 

The cost of the Geary-street permanent way was only about 2/. per 
foot run. 

Upon examination we may find that in some cable lines in the 
United States, compound wrought-iron tube frames (placed 3 ft. 6 in. 
apart), and costing about SOs. each, have been adopted, whereas the 
Highgate Hill (London) tube frames cost only 5s. each. Again, 
the cable-driving apparatus in the United States cost, in some cases, 
about 1000/. as against rather less than 200/. at Highgate, and so on 
throughout many entire constructions. If the cable system is to make 
successful progress in this country, engineers should, after studying 
the practice of the past, carefully devise and pursue some original 
and more economical methods of carrying the system into efiect and 
not follow indiscriminately that which has gone before. Originally in 
America, as in this country, the cable system was handicapped with 
exorbitant charges and claims for alleged patent rights, and which 
unquestionably largely contributed to the apparently high cost of 
construction. 

At the last annual meeting of the American Street Railway Asso- 
ciation before referred to, Mr. G. B. Kerper, chairman of the Committee 
on the " Progress of the Cable System of Motive Power in the United 
States of America," communicated the following information and 
opinions : 

" To street railroad companies operating lines in small cities .... 
the present cost of construction has placed the adoption of the system 
out of the question.' " The minds of engineers throughout the country 
have been directod to the solution of this objectionable feature." 
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" The question of the right to construct h tunnel or tube witli a. aJot 
to Buitably operate » cable therein, witli a grip either by dumniy or 
direct attachment to a street car, is one that may l>e disputed but 
cannot be sustained. Such is the opinion of our protuinent attorneys 
irith wlioni we have consult^, substantiated by evidence sufficient to 
■warrant, this statement." No valid claim can be reasonably upheld 
for the system broadly whether in America or in this country, where 
the practice In all essential details and particulars has been copiously 
published and illustrated prior to the dates of any patents now in 
fcrce. 

Mr. Kerper furtiier stated ; " I should say that all companies carry- 
ing any excess of 5000 passengers per day, and operating lines with 
heavy gradients, will find it to their interest to make the change. We 
bave found (referring to the Cincinnati cable roads), as in Chicago, 
tliat the great«r facilities and rapid transit gained by the change 
have increased our traffic about 70 per cent." 

It appears admitted, that about 60 per cent, of the average driving 
power exerted by the engines is commonly absorbed in setting the 
cables, pulleys, and dependent machinery in motion, but as the motive 
power is usually concentrated at one source, the loss is not so large or 
important as in the employment of locomotives, with which considerable 
loss is experienced by the frequent stoppages. Tramway locomotives 
may at times develop from about 25 to 35 horse-power, an amount 
which appears disproportionate to the performatires of even animal 
power. In the uses of endless cable traction, as applied to milling 
industries, more economical results have been attained ; in such cases 
the cables are frequently driven at a lower speed, whilst the permanent 
»ayB used frequently present a lower tractive resistant*. For example, 
»t Newbattle Colliery, 68 per cent, of the engine power has been 
effectually utilised, but commonly the efficiency does not exceed 60 per 
cent. Similar good examples of endless cable haulage are to be seen at 
Cadzow and Clifton Collieries hereinbefore referred to, the plant being 
inpplied by Messrs. Grant and Ritchie and Walker Brothers respec- 
tively. 

When the first portion of the Chicago cable lines was opened, it has 
Wn published, that only about 45 per cent, of the engine power 
WM utilised, and, again, that only -Jtli horse-power was required for 
Mill ton of passengers, against 1 horsepower for each ton weight of 
inaehinery to be set in motioii. 

The wear and tear of the haulage cables are very important and 
expensive items in the operation of cable lines, the gripping appliances 
'Pparently producing a considerable proportion of the same. Good 
fteel wire cables are the cheapest in the long run, a speciality to 
"■bich Messrs. Uullivant and Co., of Limdon, and Criidock and Co., of 
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Wakefield, have devoted much attention with considerable 
The quftlity and manufacture of the cables are of prime importance, 
and upon these the success of the gystem largely depends. Doubtless, 
the experience and inventive genius of the present age will give us tlie 
riglit cable the system demands. As before mentioned, the cables, if 
properly attended to, do not strand or break, and thus cause dangers 
and delays in the operation of the system. A type of rope should be 
used that will splice neatly, in order to work smoothly through the 
grippers, &o. The average lives of good cables, if properly treated, 
should certainly attain twelve months — if not longer — but this will 
necessarily vary according to the conditions of the line to be operated. 
In the concluding chapter, the question of tbe manufacture, &c., and 
further uses of cables will be considered at greater length. 

Driving drums, pulleys, and apparatus, by wliich the cables are set in 
action, are also wort!iy of some consideration. In America the usual 
methods of driving by clip pulleys, or by numerous half-turns round 
grooved pulleys, appear, in some cases, open to improvement. The less 
the cables are bent or subjected to compressive strains the bett«r, but in 
some cases more than one half-turn upon a drum is necessary in order 
to obtain the requisite adhesion to overcome the resistance of the cables 
and cars connected thereto. Upon some short lines with comparatively 
easy gradients, drums or pulleys constructed to drive cables with only 
180 deg. of contact may be found advantageous. Such a type of 
driving apparatus has been adopted upon the Highgate Hill line and 
has given satisfaction. This drum or pulley was supplied by Messrs, 
Grant and Ritchie, the hauling power being tested to 7 tons resistance ; 
a larger pulley can be constructed to haul 15 tous without slipping. 
This type of apparatus has been used in mines for some years past 
with success. There are numerous other types of driving appliances 
worthy of some attention, e.g., Walker's, Fowler's, Barraclougb's, 
Wilders', ic., pulleys. The first cost of these appliances are all 
moderate. 

The type of clip pulley used at Highgate appears to possess the 
following combined advantages :■ — it is cheap, simple, and of reliable 
construction ; it occupies little space ; admits of an entire system being 
worked from one set of engines and sliafting ; reduces the bending 
stresses on the cables ; admits of the employment of lighter tension 
weights upon the terminal carriages, and consequently a lower grade of 
tension on the cable. 

Differences of opinion will always exist amongst engineers as to the 
best means of driving (as well as other details) to be adopted, and vary- 
ing conditions likewise prevent any particular method being 
sally advocated. Hauling appliances, that succeed well in the mining 
industries, may in some cases be quite unsuitable for cable tramway 
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purposes, on account, perliaps, of inflicting excessive wear upon tlie 
cables when driven at a higher speed, or from not affording sufficiently 
high tractive adhesion to haul comparatively heavy loads, J:c. Again, 
such drums or pulleys should acconipliah their efficiency within limited 
dimeDHious, otherwise high peripheral velocities may iiecessitat« the 
employment of objectionable iutermedinte gearing, Ac. 

In some oisee, systems of driving the cables by "lacing" and 
"reduplication," have been pronounced injurious to both the cables 
»nd drums, whilst in others the simple V-type pulley as above referred 
to, ha.s been considered by some to objectionably bite and crush the 
fonner. However, so far as the latter system is concerned, we have 
evidence from minin g haulage records, tiiat it has done good service 
■where suitably applied. For example, at the summer meeting of the 
Witting Institution of Scotland, of 1S85, Mr. D. Ferguson, of the 
Ondsow Colliery, stated tliat he liad found from practical experience 
■with the employment of such V-type of hauling pulleys, that: ''The 
arrangement is compact and simple, whilst its efficiency cannot be 
-denied. .... We shall endeavour to show, tliat the insuperable 
obstacle and objection to some, from a. wedging action of the ropes in 
the pulleys, nmy be dismissed, and are entirely without foundation in 
practice. There is no record, so far as we liave been able to investigate, 
«f a failure of a rape through injury done to it by a cbp pulley worked 
u the same manner as those at Cadzow." This gentleman then went 
•m to cite practical examples in which cables have been driven by these 
jmlleya, for from 3i to 41 years in continual service, without injury, and 
after running 18,500 to 25,650 miles, and drawing 174,926 to 226,990 
tons of coal. Thus cases were mentioned, iu which cables had done 
useful work without excessive wear over distances exceeding the circum- 
ference of the world. However, on the other liand, it should not Ije 
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Whatever system of driving be adopted, high speeds must prove 
comparatively injurious to the lives of the cables. Cables of extremely 
iiigb tensile resistances appear unad\'isable, as such degrees of strength 
muBt be attained at some sacritice of toughness and elasticity. Any 
ooiitinual sharp bending of the cables must prove to some degree 
lajarious, but there appears no diita in support of making the diameters 
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if any d&ta In support of the advisability of using small grip pulleys, 
which must occasionally run at very high velocities, and thus tend to 
wear themBelres or the cables out. The grip slianks should be calcu- 
lated to withstand maximum lateral and torsional strains, exerted 
at curved portions of any line, and which are proportional to the 
deflection of the cable or the distances of the pulleys apart. Such 
strains can be readily ascertained by setting out a diagram of the 
paraltelograni of forces, and in which the diagonal resultant thereof 
represents the magnitude and direction of the same. In practice the 
veraed sine of the arc of deflection is eeldoni arranged so u to exceed 

Hi,. 

Respecting engines which appear to be suitable for operating Hystems 
of cable haulage, horizontal types, having comparatively lotig strokes 
and fitted with reasonably sensitive valve gear, seem to be well 
adapted, a speciality to which Messrs. Grafton and Co., of Bedford, 
have devoted successful attention. In some such systems of traction, 
compound -condensing engines may be employed to advantage, especinlly 
where water can be obtained free of cost or at a small charge. The close 
observance of the economical employment of steam power, as applied to 
the operation of the system at issue, cannot be too highly recommended. 
Comparatively high-working steam pressures will be generally found 
conducive to satisfactory and economical results. Tn estimating the 
requisite power of engines to he applied to any system, the following 
points must be carefully considered and computed, i.e., the loads or re- 
sistance upon the cables due to the maximum load of cars to be hauled 
upon the lines— which will present variable tractive resistances in cases 
of fluctuating gradients : the dissipation of power, from friction of the 
cables, pulleys, and machinery — a variable resistance dependent upon the 
conditions and arrangements of a system ; frictional resistance due to 
the degree of tension under which the cables are to be driven, caused by 
the terminal tension, appliances, ic. Having determined the maxi- 
mum tractive resistance of a system in question, the approximate 
piower required is ascertainable, e.g., by the product in foot-pounds 
(or work to be done at a given speed), having a desired piston velocity 
as a divisor, in order to compute the capacity or diameter of the 
cylinder, D, in inches for a given working pressure : then the piston 
speed in feet per minute divided by twice the number of required 
revolutions equals the stroke S of engines in feet. Thus, 

?Lv5.n 

15.6 



= nominal horse-power, for high pressure engines, 



Due allowance should then be made for friction in the engine itself. 

The variable frictional resistance to traction upon gradients, as 

above referred to, may be computed as follows : Let, 
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a^angle of gradient or inclination of line. 
^= „ friction. 

f = power required to move a load up tlie grade. 
IF = weight of load. Thus, 

ain(a4-») . 



cos ^ 



I, (.i 



a 



B^ 



'^ ABj 



The section of a road, being aHsumed as a triangle, in wliicli A 
IB the starting point of grade or angle of inclination n ; B, acute 
■Dgle formed at the top or opposite end of the hypothenuse, and C, the 
rij^t angle, formed at the ttase and vertical side thereof. In practice, 
however, when the angle of friction is small — ^ = is nearly unity. 

Readverting to the question of the pemianent-ways of cable tram- 
ways — cast-iron tube frames, sucli as described upon the Clay-street, 
Genry-street, and Highgata lines, ic, may be frequently employed with 
the requisite efficiency and economy desired. The elastic and fibrous 
niture of wrought-ii-on frames may make their employment appear 
advisable, but the cost is frequently against their adoption, besides tlie 
difficulty which is encountered in constructing a large number of dupli- 
cate compound wrought structures of exactly similar proportions, sizes, 
■nd clearances, ic. Mechanically, the Chicago type of frame appears 
amongst the most unscientific designs, whether for cost or strength for 
a given amount of metal. Concrete used in combination with such 
frames for forming a cable tube, constitutes a suitable and durable 
construction, but designs and materials to be adopted sliould be varied 
according to circumstances and places. Fixing the pulley bearings in 
the concrete walls is not a satisfactory arrangement. The foundations 
of these structures should bo well studied, as any subsequent " settling" 
inay cause much trouble and expense. The designs and nature of 
well constructions should be modified to suit local conditions and the 
weights of street traffic to Vje withstood. Id fact, to do justice to the 
system, considerable care and experience is required in designing a 
line, and much room exists for injudicious and unnecessary expenditure 
of capital. 

We will now investigate the approximate cost of working a suitable 
tramway according to the " cable system of traction." Continuing the 
hasia of a three-mile line, we will assume that it is so located as to 
Bapport about a five minutes service of cars, or say, that fifteen cars are 
provided for actual service and that each performs about seventy car miles 
per working day of say about sixteen hours, and thus giving about 
400,000 aggregate ear miles, run in the course of a year. The necessary 
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expenses for working such traffic and maintaining the tsystem should 
be about as follows : 



General superintendent 

Engine driver and mechanical superintendent 

Timekeeper or inspector 

Cable splicer and assistant 

3 boiler or firemen at 30s. per week 

2 mechanics at 358. per week 

2 road boys at 10s. „ 

1 labourer at 20ft. per week 

2 clerks (office) at 30s. per week 

15 car drivers at 40s. 



Per Annum. 

£ 

300 

160 

120 

104 



520 



16 



n 



conductors at 228. 



f» 



»» 



Labour account 

Coals or fuel (say, 4 tons per day at 16s.), say 
Cable maintenance and renewals (average life 

assumed, one year) ... 
Maintenance of engines, boilers, and machinery 

&c., at 8 per cent. ... 
Sundry repairing materials . 
Oil and tar, «&c. 

V * CvUvV ••• ••• ••• • 

VJicUi ••• ••• ••• 

Rates and taxes, &c 

Depreciation in buildings and way, &c. 



166 

1560 

860 

3770 
1180 

900 

500 

100 

260 

90 

30 

350 

1000 

8170 



Total per annum 

Equivalent to about 4.9d. per car mile. 

The above estimate is rather a liberal approximation, as an average 
cost of working. The rope account should be less, and in some parts the 
fuel cheaper, than above allowed for. The various items are deductions 
from practice. From the foregoing basis of 400,000 car miles run in 
twelve months, the inclusive working expenses according to the system 
in question should be about 5d. per car mila The mileage assumed 
per car, is not excessive, when the facilities of the system for running 
a quick service are taken into consideration. 

The approximate cost of establishing such an installation has been pre- 
viously given as nearly 50,000/., but we will assume (from sundry extra- 
neous expenses referred to) that the total capital account attains 60,000/., 
or 20,000/. per mile of double track. Then it follows, with reference to 
the working expenses above set forth, that if the gross traffic receipts 
per car mile amounted to only lOd. (whereas such receipts average about 
Is. throughout the tramways of the kingdom), the 50 per cent, nett 
profit would be sufficient to pay about 14 per cent, upon the capital per 
annum. This is a very reasonable example, as the receipts assumed 
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are low and the working expenses equitable. Some of our tramways 
earn 15d. to 18d. per car mile, whilst the Highgate Hill cable tramway 
has frequently earned from 2s. to 3s. per car mile. 

Now it will be appreciated that if the above assumed system were 
extended to five miles, or that the traffic would allow about twenty cars 
being profitably run upon the same, then the car mileage could be 
raised to, say, 600,000 miles per annum, whilst the working expenses 
would conversely fall to about 4d. or 4Jd. per car mile. In this 
manner it has been practically demonstrated, that it is quite feasible, 
under very favourable circumstances, to reduce the working expenses 
to 3d. or 3|d. per car mile. The main requirement is to have a line of 
reasonable length, and so located as to be able to support a frequent 
service of cars. 

The merits of the system in question should be now recognised, and 
especially so, when we reflect that by working tramways by animal 
traction about 77 per cent, of the gross earnings are consumed in 
working expenses, out of which about 42 per cent, is absorbed for the 
animal power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FINANCIAL AND OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF TRAMWAY WORKING, &C. 

It is now proposed to briefly refer to some recent publications in 
which the economy and utility of the cable system of traction has been 
called into question, and which have given rise to instructive discus- 
sions and opinions. 

Mr. W. Morris (M.I.O.E.) appears to have first called the attention 
of the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers to the importance 
of the system at issue, in a paper, No. 1913, vol. Ixxii., of the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of this Institution, relating to cable traction then 
being developed in the United States. The author therein states, that 
after visiting the San Francisco cable lines and carefully considering 
the subject, he considered that tramways could be worked by this 
system for 45 per cent, of the gross receipts, and consequently that 
many of our tramways could, by its adoption, realise something like 
25 per cent, upon their share capital. He then mentioned that even 
our North Staffordshire tramways, worked by locomotives, consume 
about 65 per cent, of the gross revenue, and subsequently estimated 
the cost of working by the cable system at about 4.5d. per car mile, 
thus effecting (in many cases) a saving of about 50 per cent, over horse 
traction, and 25 per cent, over locomotives. Mr. Morris also expressed 
his opinion that the complete cost of construction could be reduced to 
about 9000L per mile of single track, and further that in most cases 
the employment of so-called " dummy cars " was unnecessary, if not 
unadvisable. This gentleman's views have already been substantially 
corroborated by subsequent practice. 

In the annual report of the American Street Railway Association of 
1884, Mr. Holmes (of the Chicago tramways) is represented as stating, 
that after considerable practical experience with both horse and cable 
traction, his company find that working by the latter system costs 
about one-half as compared with the former. In the same report the 
following statement by the Honourable Drury Melone (formerly 
Secretary of State for California) is published. "We have a cable 
road running parallel with us (horse line) for four miles ; they started 
it a year ago. It is now taking from 75 dols. to 100 dols. a day of our 
profits. We must quit horses and hitch on the cable ; we have waited 
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lor electricity to be developed to help ua out of this dilemma, but it 
hu not yet come," ka. 

In December, 1884, the Honourable R. 0. Parsons, B.A., M.I.O.E.. 
4c, read a paper upon " T!ie Working of Tramways by Steam " before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and discuaaions upon the subject 
brought forth some interesting statements and opinions of various 
competent men respecting the practical utility, ibc, of the Cable system, 
ic. — vide vol. butix. Minutes of the Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. During the discussion, Mr. Joseph Kiiicaid (M.I.C.E.) 
stAted ; " As to the cable system, of which he had some practical 
knowledge. .... he thought it could be economically used in many 
places where the locomotive was not suitable. Not one of the systems, 
however, was of universal application. The cable system could not be 
economically successful if there was only a very small amouiit of 
traffic, and on the other hand, steam locomotives would not be of 
•ervice in the case of severe gradienta," ifec. Mr. Morris then referred 
to his previous communication to the Institution, after his tour through 
America in 1882, and concluded by stating : " He was much impressed 
with the way in which the cable system overcame such very steep 
gmdient« as 1 in 6, ic, and also the success which attended the 
brakes adopted to guard against accidents. By the cable system, as 
compared with working by ateum locomotives (on a line as exemplified 
by Mr. Pai'sons), there could be a saving of sixty men, which at 4s. per 
day, would amount to about 4380i. per annum. A saving in thi 
of fuel, repairs, and stores, would be about IJd. per car mile as againsi 
3.28d., giving a further saving of 3250?. There was another saving, 
on account of depreciation, which he had taken at jd. per car mile, 
kud which would amount to about 1625^ ; the total of the three items 
c»roe to 9255/., to which must be added the 6500/. placed to dividends 
by Mr. Parsons, thus giving a total net revenue of 15,766?. The result of 
the increjised revenue being 9 J per cent, dividend as against 6. 6 per cent., 
or an increase of 50 per cent., in favour of the cable system of work- 
ing, notwithstanding its extra first cost." In making these calculations 
Mr. Morris allowed 10,000?. per mile of single track, as the average 
'Of constructing and equipping a cable tramway. On the same occasion, 
Mr. N, Scott-Russell remarked, " The ' rope ' or cable had been worked 
Vith great success in America and very well in this country ;" , . . 
'or st«ep gradients, "he thought there could be no doubt that it 
he best, and, in fact, the only means of locomotion." Mr. H. G. 
[arris said, " He himself was interested in another mechanical system, 
i^nt-, compressed air motors), but he did not think that tliis system, oi 
, or anything else, would compare with the cable system foi 
working over gradients like those of 1 in 15," Jfc. This gentleman 
then mentioned that the coat of sand for preventing cars slipping upon 
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gradients was sometimeB very heavy, e.g., "On one line in London, 
where the steepeBt gradient is 1 in 25, it happened during one week 
last winter, that the cost of sand for a single car amounted to two 
guineas; six loads being used at 7s." Such expense is saved by the 
cable system of traction. 

Mr. Norman Seife considered tliot San Francisco had probably about 
the beat tramway system in the world, i.e., with regard to their entire 
system of cable, locomotive, and horse lines. " For connecting together 
important points within a city itself, through crowded streets, between 
lofty buildings, and where aervice was desirable every two to five 
minutes, large cars attached to locomotives would be a great hindrance 
to general traBSc, and also there might be reasonable objections by 
passengers and residents to having the atmosphere further polluted by 
the products of combustion and steam. Admitting it to be true that 
even 50 per cent, of the (stationary) engine power provided was 
employed to move the cables alone, and that the wear and tear was 
heavy, still these lines were ko successful that tliey were being copied 
in other cities, and as they fulfilled the conditions of being clean and 
noiseless, with the advantages of i-unning a frequent service with single 
cars or short trains, and offered the minimum obstruction to ordinary- 
street traffic, no real comparison could be made between the cable 
system and locomotives for city use." 

In the Birmingham Daily Mail of June 22 last, may be read that 
Mr. E. Pritchard had returned from a tour through the United State* 
of America, where he had been investigating the merits of the cable 
system with a view to its application to the streets of Birmingham, 
and it may be gathered he is well satisfied witji its practical utility. 
The Mail stated that "Mr. Pritchard went out to the States some- 
what prejudiced against the system, but he has returned thoroughly 
convinced, not only that cable trams are perfectly feasible, but that 
they are (all things considered) the moat economical and desirable form 
of street locomotion yet put into practice." 

The Hon. E, Coombes, C.E., one of the accredited representatives of 
the recent Colonial Exhibition, whilst speaking after a luncheon given 
at Messrs. Bullivant and Co.'s works, on the occasion of completing 
the cable for tlie Richmond line, Australia, stated, " he believed that 
the cable system of traction for tramways was the ayatem of the 
future, alike for economy and efficiency, and that he had studied 
the system in America before its adoption in the Colonies, and 
that he spoke upon the subject as an engineer and not as an 'out- 
aider,' " itc. 

In a previous chapter, attention was directed to cases in which the 
system was fully supported by Sir Frederick Brarawell and Sir John 
Fowler, past-presidents of the Institution of Ciril Engineers, as also 
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of the Institution of 
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I V Mr. Greathead and Mr. B. Baker 
' Civil Engineers, &c. 

The foregoing statements and opinions concerning the system 
issue appear very satisfactory, and especially si 
tliat the authors are competent and impartial men, i.e., not strictly 
interested in cable tramway enterprises, but as a matter of fact, if 
anything, more generally associated with applications of locomotives or 
compressed air, &c. 

In the Melbouftte Age of the 13th of January, 1887, we may read the 
following: "The working of the Richmond and Oolliiii streets cable 
tramways is generally regarded as valuable proof that the cable system 
is the best that could possibly Lave been adopted for tlie requirements 
of Melbourne and its suburbs. So far the running of the cable cars has 
resulted very sattBfact«rily. . . . At the present datfl there are ten 
miles of double line in running order, serving a population of something 
like 80,000 persons. The next line to be opened, is that which runs 
Bp Bourke-atreet, Nicholson-street, Gertrude-street and Smith-street. 
Sinmllaneoualy will also be opened, one running along Nicholson-street 
for serving North Carlton and Fitzroy. ... St. Hilda, Yarra, 
Ftahran, and Toorak, have given their voice in favour of the cable, and 
accordingly plans and specificationa are being prepared. . . . The 
sable as a tractional power bos proved applicable to all localities, and 
ii the system which is being everywhere adopted," 4c. . . , 

The axiom, however, that no known system of tramway traction is 
capable of universal successful application should be carefully observed, 
lor much harm is not unfrequently inflicted by tjiose who advocate a 
general application of any one system in which they may be particu- 
larly interested. Such broad advocation or statements were pithily 
hinted at by a Mr. Johnson, of Cleveland, at a recent meeting of the 
American Street Railway Association, U.S.A., when he stated with 
reference to the question of modem tramway traction : " We are told 
by some that the cable system is the proper one to use, but to others 
we know it acts like a red flag to a bull. We are told, that there ia 
great economy in it, that they can run the engines with the sweepings 
of the stables and floors, Ac. ; whilst we were told by others that it ia 
m billacy, that it takes a thousand horses to make manure enough to 
keep the engines going," kc. 

Adverting to opinions in the United States, respecting the com- 
pirative efhciency of electric motors and the cable system, we may 
reftd in the last annual report of the American Tramways Association 
a statement by Mr. Cyrus Field as follows : " If you ask me, if cars can 
be run by electricity, I will answer 'yes, without doubt.' , . . but if 
ask me whether they can be run as cheaply as by horses I will say 
no, without question of doubt.' Amongst objections to electricity, 
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there is one, that with slippery rails you lose power ; with the cable system, 
a slippery condition does not affect the power. In the cable system 
the power is separate and independent of the track. The objections 
made to starting and stopping cars run by electricity, are overcome in 
the cable system." 

According to the researches of the Tramway Investigating Com- 
mittee of Birmingham, who advised the borough authorities as to 
the best method of tramway traction to be employed, we may likewise 
gather their conclusions to be, that both compressed air and electricity 
can only at present be regarded as experimental applications. This 
Committee devoted attention to such electrical systems as installed at 
Brighton, Portrush, Blackpool, Newry, and Berlin, Ac, but they were 
not satisfied as to their practicability, but considered them " generally, 
unsuitable for street purposes." According to some of these systems, 
considerable structural ^alterations have to be made in the ordinary 
permanent ways, <fec. According to other systems, electrical accumu- 
lators or batteries are carried upon the cars, thus considerably increas- 
ing their weight with doubtful efficiency. 

As little, if any tiling, appears practically known about the employ- 
ment of gas motors and so-called fireless engines, &c., for tramway 
purposes, we may pass them over without comment. 

The employment of compressed air appears to be in the same ele- 
mentary stage as electricity. In the case of high-pressure air motors 
it appears that only about 23 per cent, of their absorbed power is 
commonly utilised. 

From careful experiments carried out by leading engineers, it has 
been comparatively recently recorded, that in cases where compressing 
engines have indicated about 70 horse-power in charging locomotive 
reservoirs, the actual effective duty of the latter realised, has been only 
about 14 horse- power, thus showing a dissipation of 80 per cent of the 
original power. 

It is obviously a great disadvantage to such systems to have to 
derive their power second handed, whereas in steam locomotives the 
power required is generated and utilised in one machine at the same 
time. Another weak point is, when compressed air motors break 
down from any leakage of the reservoirs, <fec., they must be drawn 
helplessly back to their charging stations to be repaired or re-enforced. 

Returning to the cable system, we know that it has been practically 
worked with both mechanical and financial success for the past thirteen 
years, and that about 100 miles of line are in daily operation in the 
United States and our colonies, <fec. About 20 more miles are now to 
be built in the States, 15 miles in Great Britain, and 30 miles in 
Australia, &c. The cost of construction and equipment can now be 
reduced to nearly that of a fii*st-class horse tmm way, such as laid and 
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equipped within our metropolis, whilst the cost of workiug by the 
system at Usue ia only about one-half that of the latter. The com- 
parative average costs of working tramways by horseB, locomotives, 
and cables under suitable conditions appear to be about the following : 

Cable traction 4d. to 6d. per car mile 

Locomotive traction 7d. to 8d. „ 

Horse oT animal traction ... 9d. to lid. „ 
We will now pause to consider the chief points or features that may 
be reasoimbly alleged in favour or support of the cable system of 
traction. 

1. General efficiency and economical working. 

2. The steepest gradients may be easily and economically surmounted, 

3. Heavy or a fluctuating traffic can be dealt with promptly, effi- 
ciently, and economically. 

4. Safety and convenience, greater than oflTered by locomotive 
traction and equal to animal traction, are secured, whilst a more 
nniform speed and service can be attained at less cost. 

5. Cheaper administration and more punctual sen-ice of cars at any 
required intervals. 

6. Practical nojselesaness and freedom from evolution of products of 
combustion, gases, steam or sparks, and dirt, ic. 

7. The tractive efficiency of the system ia independent of the weights 
of rolling stock. 

8. The power exerted by cars upon descending gradients is in a 
meaaore utilised for assisting the ascending cars, instead of being 
dissipated. 

9. The stationary motive power ia arranged so as to be automatically 
Taried to meet the Uuctuating working requirements of a traffic to be 

10. A car service may be permanently or periodically increased with 
small additional coat, and in some cases the increased consumption of 
fuel b almost inappreciable. 

11. The cars can be started, stopped, or controlled with efficiency 
and promptitude. 

12. The system can be worked in (practically) any climate. 

13. The wear and tear of the permanent way is less than in cases 
of horse or locomotive traction. 

14. The thoroughfares are not dirtied nor the air polluted. 

15. Veterinary, stable, shoeing and harnessing expenditures, 4c., 
ore avoided. 

16. Fewer cars are required to e 
>ater speed and carrying capacity. 

. Slippery condition of rails is 

. The cruelty and inefficiency of animal traction is avoided. 
k2 







traffic on account of 



o impediment to tractive efficiency. 
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Amongst the foregoing clauses, 1 to 10 inclusive, 13, 14, 16, and 17 
are more or less peculiar to the system in question, the remainder are 
comparative. Some of the clauses might be satisfactorily met by com- 
pressed air or electric motors, when in a sufficient advanced stage of 
practice. 

On the other hand, any alleged objections or defects in the system 
appear to be : — 

1. The heavier cost of construction and equipment. 

2. More ironwork is introduced upon the surface of the streets; 
occasional interferences with gas, water, and sewage services. 

3. Any breakdown of the principal machinery or cables causes a 
temporary stoppage of the entire system. 

It appears, however, that in most cases these objections would be 
more than counterbalanced by the advantages of the system. The 
third allegation appears of no great importance, as breakdowns should 
be of very rare occurrence if the system be reasonably well designed, 
constructed, worked, and attended to. 

It has been before mentioned, that no known system of tramway 
traction can be universally applied with uniform success, but that all 
cases require knowledge and discrimination to guide their useful or 
judicious application. We will, therefore, now consider the general 
conditions which appear more or less necessary for a successful me- 
chanical and financial application of the cable system of traction to 
tramway purposes, and which appear to be : — 

1. Approximately straight lines or streets throughout. 

2. Double lines throughout. 

3. A district or locality capable of developing sufficient traffic to 
support a comparatively frequent service of cars. 

Severe curvatures of line or single lines with passing places, should 
be avoided as much as possible. The sites for the engine-houses should 
be located upon level ground, or in valleys, and preferably at one 
terminus, in cases where the length of a system is not excessive. The 
termini should be located on level groimd or on slight falling gradients. 

Working round sharp curves on a main cable driven at a compara- 
tively high speed, cannot be considered a safe practice, independent 
of the question of wear and tear ; in cases, however, where auxiliary 
cables can be introduced and operated at a lower speed, this objection 
may be more or less overcome. 

Authentic information received from the United States, shows that 
notwithstanding the past high cost of construction and equipment, 
average dividends of about 15 per cent, per annum have been realised 
upon such expenditures. The Mayor of San Francisco, U.S. A, in a 
recent communication to the Mayor of Birmingham, states with 
reference to the cable lines in this city : " These roads pay dividends 
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to 24 per cent, per annum. The Market Street Cable Railroad 
>mpany, issued bonds for 3,000,000 doJs. bearing interest at the rate 
6 per cent, per ftnnum. They are now selling at 12 per cent. 
imium ; after paying interest on these bonds, there is left a hand- 
me dividend," &c. 

In Chicago (i))out the Bame amount of money has been spent upon 
cable roads, as in the example last mentioned, and we may gather from 
the official stock exchange quotations, that the original stock since 
■tands at from 285 dola. to 300 dols. Further we learn from 
the president of these lines that " The increase in the value of 
the real estate along the streets where the system operates, and on 
parallel and cross streets (for several blocks each way) is many times 
the cost of its construction, being from 50 to 200 per cent, in a single 
year." Eecent information supplied from the New Zealand cable 
tramways tends to show that cable traction can be worked at about 
3jd. per car mile as against 9d. and 12d. by horses. 

The question may be reasonably raised as to whether there are not 
some peculiar conditions common to the States which render the 
application of this system so advantageous 1 In a measurathe answer 
appears in the affirmative ; the breadth and straightness of the streets 
common to the cities of the United States are unquestionably highly 
farourable tfl the successful mechanical application of the system, but 
rafiiciently similar or suitable conditions can be found to exist in 
many (if not most) leading cities throughout the world, to recommend 
ita judicious adoption. Again it has been previously pointed out that 
the tramway travelling community in the States is exceptionally 
Urge, and as especially exemplified by the number of passengers carried 
by the Market-street cable line (San Francisco) and the Chicago cable 
lines, which have attained a traffic of 60,000 and 100,000 persons per 
day respectively. Two to live minutes' services of cars commonly find 
good support in the big cities of the States, and, as before mentioned, 
tlie proportion of the population that travel daily on these tramways 
has in some parts exceeded 25 per cent. 

In this country some of our streets are very narrow, irregular, and 
tortuous ; further, in cases of contemplated conversions of ordinary 
tramways to the cable system, the effect of the increased capital cost 
(already high) should be carefully considered. 

Reverting to the cable and locomotive methods of working tramways, 
the former has unquestionably an economical advantage over the latter 
aa an application of steam power. Take an example of a tramway 
locomotive, say hauling a 40-passenger car at a speed of about 
•even miles per hour, with a consumption of about 60 lbs. of fuel 
per hour, whereas an economical arrangement of stationary hauling 
engines, e.g. — as re( uired in the first system — could be provided to 
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develop similar power for about one-third the consumption of fuel. 
Assume the consumption of the tramway engine in question to be about 
8 lbs. per horse-power per hour, then station-iry expansion engines^ 
compound or condensing — couJd be worked for from about 2J lbs. to 
4 lbs. per horse power per hour. The weight of tramway locomotives 
may be from, say, 6 to 9 tons each, and therefore a strong permanent 
way is required for their satisfactory employment There are, however, 
undoubtedly several types of serviceable tramway locomotives now in 
the market, e.g., Scott RuBsell's, Kitson's, Merryweather's, ifec, engines, 
and which are being nsed to advantage under suitable conditions. 

The Board of Trade regulations respecting the employment of steam 
locomotives for tramway purposes are still severe, although ameliorated 
since 1883. Amongst the present rules is one of a more or less uncer- 
tain character, viz. : — " The Boai-d of Trade and their officers may from 
time to time, and shall on the application of local authorities of any of 
the districts through which the said tramways pass, inspect such 

engines, &c and may, whenever they think fit, prohibit the use 

of any of them, which in their opinion are not safe for use," In some 
instances, therefore, local authorities, 4c., only permit a trial of locomo- 
tives on, say, a three months' lease, thus leaving an uncertainty as to 
wliether the lease will be renewed. Sucli restrictions are not, however, 
extended to the uBe of the cable system of traction, and thus its applica- 
tion may be regarded as a permanent and not limited or conditional 
character, as in the former example. 

That horse or animal power for tramway traction purposes will ulti- 
njatoly be superseded by some form of mechanical power appears evident, 
but as to what system should be adopted much difference of opinion will 
always exist. That no mechanical system of haulage or propulsion yet 
known, will judiciously bear universal application, seems generally 
admitt^, but it certainly appears reasonable to admit that cable 
traction has a large scope for its successful employment. Animal power 
has been long recognised by engineers to be unsuitable for efficiently 
and profitably working tramways, and in the preface of Mr. Kinnear 
Clark's well-known liook on " Tramways" we may read : " Tramways 
will not take their litting place in the systems of transport of the 
kingdom until mechanical power is established in substitution f<v 
animal power." 

The tramway systems of the United Kingdom are now no bagatelle, 
having involved an expenditure of over 12 J millions sterling, and costing 
per mile about half as much as our railways with a greater earning 
capacity, and yet upon examination we find their working expenses 
much heavier. Although our horse tramways earn gross receipts 
equivalent to about an average of 20 per cent, upon the capital, 
the working and maintaining expenses are so exorbitantly hij 
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that about 77 per cent, of such receipts are consumed before a net profit 
can be realised. The earning capacity of tramways is something extra- 
ordinary, but animal power is quite incapable of developing and serving 
anything like a maximum traffic. It will now be interesting and 
instructive to take a glance at some recent statistics, relating to the 
operation of our and other countries' tramway systems. 

According to the Tramway Returns, ordered by the House of 
Commons, to bo printed for the year ending June, 1886, we niay learn : — 
The tot^l authoi-ised capital for tramways in the United Kingdom up to 
this date was 17,640,488/., whilst the total capital expended attained 
12,573,04 1/. The length of lines opened for public traffic was 865 miles ; 
the number of horses belonging to the various companies, 24,535 ; the 
total number of passengers carried during the year was 384,157,524; 
and the gross receipts derived from the twelve months' working, 
2,630,338i ; whilst the nett revenue was only 608,782/. These returns 
ihow, that there are about eight horses for each car, or about twenty- 
nine horses per mile of tramway —including the locomotive lines. The 
nett receipts available for dividends upon the above expended capital 
averages scarcely 5 per cent, per annum, whilst the average working 
expenses have been about 77 per cent, of the gross revenue. On 
some individual systems in which gnwiients are prevalent, the working 
expenses are still higher, e.g., the Bristol tramways consume about 80 
per cent, of their revenue ; Nottingham tramways, similarly, about 85 
per cent., &c. The tramways of our kingdom carry daily about 3 per 
cent, of the entire gross population, whilst our metropolitan tramways 
convey daily over 8 per cent, of the population of London, notwithstand- 
ing the competition of railways, omnibuses, cabs, &c. The above facts 
graphically illustrate the good service done by tramways and at cheap 
fcres— the average being less than I Jd. per passenger carried. The cttpital 
expended per mile of line opened is about 14,500/. In some parts and 
countries the daily percentages of populations conveyed by tramways 
ore largely above the examples already cited. For example, in Edin- 
burgh, an average of over 12 per cent, has been carried daily. 
Similarly, in Berlin, about 20 per cent.; in Bordeaux about 20 per 
sent; in Buenos Ayres about 10 per cent.; in Lisbon about 10 per 
<t, ic. 

A> some may consider that an average capital cost of about 14,000/. 
mile, for an ordinary tramway is very heavy, it may be mentioned 
that many foreign tramways have cost as much and some more, whilst 
[jmch constructions and equipments ai-e mostly inferior. A marked 
example of this lavish — if not to say unjustifiable — expenditure, is given 
in the Constantinople tramways, whei-e the capital cost has exceeded 
30,000i per mile, for one of the moat primitive forms of construction and 
[nipment. 





Alleged Improvements of the System. 

Returning to the main considerations of this treatise, it may be 
reasonably inquu'ed, whether cable traction as at present advocated, and 
applied to the workinjj of street tramways, is not capable of being im- 
proved 1 A rational reply to any such questions appears to be, that it is 
probikble that real improvements in details will be made and by which 
the cost of construction may be reduced, and evon the general efficiency 
of the ByBt«m still enhanced. On the other hand, it should be observed 
that numerous alleged improvementa have from time to time been 
brought out, the bulk of which, however, appear so trivial, iniprocticaJ, 
or old, tliat many are rather to be carefully avoided than observed. 
Amongst those which have engrossed some attention may be mentioned, 
a duplex system, in which two tunnels are to be provided to receive the 
tram-raila, and in which a pair of cables is also arranged to simultA- 
neoualy operate. The wheels of the cars arc to travel in these subways, 
being connected with the bodies of the cars by means of plates or shanks. 
The cars are to Ije propelled by means of double grippera, mounted 
between the wheels, so that they may simultaneously grip or release 
the two running liaulage cables The ad\-antage presumed to be in view 
is not, however, clear, whilst the cost of such a construction would be 

e claimed attention, in which the gripper slot has 
been proposed to be arranged in the rails and the haulago cable beneath 
to draw the car from the one side instead of centrally, 
I practice, Such a construction would evidently reduce 
the amount of ironwork exposed upon tlie street surfaces, by dispensing 
with the central slot beams, but it appears that nobody has cared to 
try the experiment of building such a line, not knowing what the 
tractive results might be. A similar system of haulage has been 
tried in colliery practice without apparently satisfactory issues, as it 
was demonstrated that the lateral friction and wear upon the rails and 
wheels was considerably increased, such resistance being augmented in 
proportion to the tangent of the angle formed by the couplijig or grip 
with the haulage cable. In this manner it was discovered that the 
tractive efficiency was impaired, whilst the wear of the rolling stock was 
increased. 

Any system which tends to reduce the tractive efficiency of tramways 
is bad, as such resistance is already high, e.g., to maintain the running 
on a level road it may be from about 20 lbs. to 30 lbs. per car 
ton, whilst upon railways it is only about half this amount. 

According to another method, it haa been proposed to dispense with 
exed cable supporting pulleys and mount the rope upon small trucks 
or ti'oUieB arranged to travel on rails provided within the slotted street 
tube. This device emanated from the desire to avoid inspection man- 
holes in the streets, but the solution in question appears impracticable. 
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Assuming the linear velocity of a haulage cable to be six miles per hour, 
it appears that the truck wheels would have to make Bomething like 
300 revolutions per minute, and allowing, say, some 650 of such cable 
supporting trucks to the mile, the wear and tear, independently of 
the noise, may be appreciated. Further, the sectional area o£ the cable 
tubes should be us email as consistently possible, in order to obtain 
the retiuisite strength at as low a cost as possible. 

There are also some comparatively recent specifications which may be 
consulted, wherein alleged novelties and claims are stated for matter 
known to those initiated in the subject, to consist largely in worthless, 
or evasive imitations, and in some cases incorporating actual reproduc- 
tions or importations of American designs and details, which have been 
previously described in this country. It may be remembered by some, 
that such American practices have been copiously described in EtiGi- 
SSEBING at various periods from 1875 to the present date, and furtlier, 
there are a number of U.S.A. patent specifications on the subject 
published quart«rly at the public library of our Patent Office, a large 
proportion of which are not patented in this country. 

Such practices can scarcely improve the system in question, nor 
enhance its popularity. 

On the other hand, room may exist for studied and bofid fide inven- 
tions or improvements which have for their object to provide more 
efficient, simple, and cheap constructions than those used or known. 

Gripping appliances and subsidiary mechanical contrivances are 
already numerous, and can be almost indefinitely varied or modified, 
and which after all are only of minor importance, as they form but 
sniall items in the total cost. The principal requirement appears to be, 
some cheaper arrangement of permanent way and devices relating 
thereto. 

A large amount of practical and valuable information may be found 
in colliery or mining haulage practices and records, but which too 
commonly appear ignored or unrecognised by engineers connected with 
the system. 

By diligent study and observance of past practices better results may 
be reasonably expected with this comparatively new application of 
cable or ropo traction. The manufacture o£ wire ropes is now better 
understood and greatly improved, bo that their durability is conse- 
quently increased. Examples have already been given of applications 
of wire ropes to various purposes, and which under very trying condi- 
tions and circumstancea have lasted for several years in reUable work- 
up order. In the concluding chapter of this treatise further particulars 
are given concerning the manufacture and employment of wire ropes. 

In closing our inquiries n.nd deliberations respecting the application 
of cable or rope traction to street railroad purposes, it is hoped that 
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from the information herein given and investigations pursued, sufficient 
valid grounds have been established to justify giving the "system" 
fair and serious consideration as a practical and comparatively econo- 
mical method of public locomotion. " Tramways " are now a widely 
sanctioned and approved means of public transport throughout the 
entire civilised world, and are further recognised as substantial factors 
of social and hygienic progress, therefore any new, improved, or 
rational methods for more efficiently or economically working the same 
appear entitled to claim some attention, if only of a technical nature. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE HAUCFACTDBE OP WIRE AND WIRE ROPEB AND THEIR APPLICATIOKB, 

CoNSiDEBADLE pragress has been made of late years in tbe manufac- 
ture of wire ropea, although but little practical informatioa has been 
pabliahed upon this industry. Records concerning the manufacture 
may be found extending back over a period of more than half a century, 
bat they are of a more or less meagre character. 

In 1862, a paper upon wire ropemaking was read before the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers by C. Shelley, and subsequently wire rope 
manufacturers were invited to contribute information relating to the 
subject ; nearly a quarter of a century has, howerer, passed away with- 
out this invitation being responded to in anything lite a aubatantiaJ 



The manufacture and use of wire ropea appear to have originated in 
Genaany, and were first practically introduced into England about 
the time of the construction of the old Blackwall rope railway, i.e., 
about 1838. 

Inabout 1824 wire supporting ropes were employed in connection with 
the Geneva and Freiburg suspension bridges, but these consisted of wires 
laid parallel to each other and externally bound together by fine wire 
"serving," and known as " selvagee" ropes. This is tjie strongest form 
of rope that can be made, and, some may be aware, is the type adopted 
for the Euapenaion ropes of the great New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
opened in May, 1883. 

" Formed or stranded " wire ropes were not introduced until some 
time afterwards, and were first manufactured on " rope-walks" and then 
on hemp rope machines, with which the name of Cartwright was asso- 
ciated as an original inventor at the close of last century, and subse- 
quently improved by Captain Huddart, of Deptford Dockyard, 
Attention was given later to the design of special machines for the 
manufacture of wire ropes, and amongst the earliest inventors in this 
brfincb the name of Archibald Smith will be familiar to many. 

At first, only iron wires were used in the manufacture {e.g., char- 
coal or B B iron), but within the last fifteen years, or so, steel has 
almost entirely superseded its employment. Wire ropes are now pro- 
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duced of great strength and flexibility, and consequently the scope for 
their employment lias become very extensive, e.g., for marine, mining, 
railway, and agricultural purposes, as well as for hoists, cranes, and 
analogous uses. The applications of wire ropes to towing, rigging, and 
running gear of vessels, ia familiar to many of our readers. The lield of 
application in the mining industries is also no less important, as is shown 
in the winding and hauling arrangements of our collieries, the extent of 
which may be in some measure appreciated when we refiect that about 
160,000,000 tons of coal alone have been raised annually from our coal 
pits by means of wire ropes. The uses of wire ropes for atrial trans- 
portation, mountain or inclinnd railways, and street tramways, as also for 
the transmission of power — the last application lioing largely due to 
the Brothers Hirn, of Switzerland — ^ire some further examples of their 
applications, and which have already been more or leas described. 

We will now turn our attention to the process of manufacturing wire 
and wire ropes, and with such view, will refer later on to some of the 
leading works of the trade. The metal rods from which wires are 
drawn are usually of about 2 to 5 S.W.G., and are commonly rolled at 
Sheffield and elsewhere from ingots of about 80 lbs. each. These rolled 
rods may be about 130 to 150 yards in length, and after drawing 
through perforated plates, with tapering holes of decreasing diameters 
— to aay a 14 W. gauge — are elongated to about 1200 yards in length. 
It should be understood, however, that this is not effected by one 
process, but by a dozen or more separate " drawing" operations during 
which the wire may have to bo several times annealed or tempered, for, 
as the process of " drawing" proceeds, the metal becomes proportionally 
hardened. In practice, the wire is sometimes returned about a half a 
dozen times to the annealijig pots, during the process of drawing down to 
a small gauj^, The metallic rods may be of iron, " Bessemer, crucil 
or plough steel,'' &c., and these are sometimes again subdivided into 
elastic and conventional trade names or classes. The first two ( 
comparatively "mild steel," whilst the lost is richer in carbon; the 
distinguishmg names simply refer to the process by which the steel i 
manufactured or the purpose to which deemed peculiarly apphcable. 

Most of our readers must be aware, that the general principle of 
making wire I'opes, consists in spinning or twisting cylindrical iron 
steel wires, as above referred to, around hempen or metallic cores to form 
strands, and which are subsequently similarly twisted or closed around 
a central heart, thus forming the completed rope. The manufacture, i 
fact, is very similar to the old process of spinning hemp cordage, &q. 

We will now proceed to take a glance at the proctice of wire rope 
making, as illustrated or carried out by some of our leading firms, 
and with such object will tirst describe the salient features of Messrs, 
Bullivant and Co.'s extensive and important works at Millwoll, &, 
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These works stand on an eligible site of about three acres, situated 
on the north bank of the Thames, with a frontage of 310 ft., and the 
accompanying sectional plan illustrates the general arrangement of the 
different manufacturing departments contained therein. 

Upon reference to this plan, the disposition and spacious nature of 
the various shops will be apparent, *.«., the provisions for wire pickling, 
galvanising, and reeling ; the strand-making and rope-forming depart- 
ments ; as also the fitting and smiths' shops, stores, wire netting, and 
torpedo net factories, &c. The principal machinery shop has an area 
of about 25,000 square feet. Wire ropes of different constructions are 
extensively manufactured at these works for marine, mining, tramway, 
crane, and other analogous purposes, according to modem improvement& 
The strand-making and rope-closing machinery provided upon these 
premises are chiefly according to recent approved designs, and derive 
their motion from suitably arranged shafting, pulleys, and belting, 
driven from the main engines in a manner that will be understood upon 
reference to the illustration. Amongst these appliances are three, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four bobbin strand-making 
machines, and some of the largest "rope-closing** machinery in existence, 
i,e,, capable of making a rope up to about 21 in. in circumference, and 
closing about 30 tons of wire in one length. 

Iron or steel wires used at these works, in different manufactures, vaiy 
from 0.012 in. to .212 in. S. W. gauge. Steel wire ropes can be manu£ac- 
tured to a considerable degree of flexibility and strength, some having 
a breaking strain of about 150 tons per square inch of sectional area. 
Tlie wire strands are usually formed round hemp cores, previously soaked 
in tar or oil according to requirementa Hawsers and fixed wire ropes 
are usually composed of galvanised wire strands, whilst haulage or run- 
ning ropi^s are made of black wires, subsequently tarred. 

In another jvirt of the rope factory is provided modem submarine 
onblo plant and machinery, «kc. 

Tho wirt^ of which the ropes are composed is taken to that part of 
tlu) pivmises which adjoins the water side, and here it goes through a 
pivliiuinary U^sting. It is then formed into coils, and cleaned, either in 
st ix>ng iK>t(udi liquor or in acid. The galvanising shop (shown on the 
plan) contains sevoml Ivaths, and is especially arranged for treating wire. 
It hIuuiUI Ih> mentioutxl, that great care is required in galvanising steel 
\virt\ such as ustnl in ropemaking, as it may easily become crystallised 
in tho piXHHvss if not properly treated. The arrangement is simple, 
t\\o wirt) lH>ing unwound from bobbins by a machine, and drawn 
(tirnt through a bath of potash in the case of steel wire) through 
tho gtilvauising bath consistiiig of molten " spelter metaL" On emerg- 
ing from the Utter it passes through a bed of sand, and is then wound 
again on rssii* 
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The Tire is then tested ag&in for requisite strength a 
Then it ia ready to be taken to the l&rge building, which forma the 
main part of the premises, in order that it may be twisted into 
strands. Before describing the latter process, however, it may be 
advisable to give a few particulars of the compoBition or coustruction 
of various kinds of ropes. 
A " laid rope" comprises a heart, consisting either of a strand of 
r a hemp rope ; this forma the axis of the rope, and round it are 
r twisted — six strands, each being composed of a core, either of 
hemp or metal, around which six wires are similarly laid. A " formed 
rope," on the other hand, ia composed of six strands laid round a heart 
, but each strand contains a greater number of wires. Thus 
■Hji^ wires will be laid round the core, and outside these another 
^"^, oonaisting of twelve wires, will be twisted. Besides these two 
there is yet another recognised in the trade, viz., that of a " cable laid 
rope," which is composed (as in ordinary hemp ropes) of six ropes 
closed together. The latter form is often adopted for large sizes, but 
some are of opinion that it is the worst form in which wires can be 
put together, and is a construction Messrs, Bultivant do not believe in. 
The strand and rope-forming machinery is of ^'arious approved de- 
scriptions. Tlie bobbins containing the wires are placed on " flyers " 
carried by the rotary frames of the machines. These machines are now 
common to the trade, and as a matter of convenience will be more fully 
described in a following account of another firm's works. 

The wires to form the strands, or the strands to form the ropes — the 
process being similar in each case — are unwound from the bobbins as 
the action of twisting proceeds. The bobbins are controlled by an 
eccentric motion so as to prevent them revolving or putting a turn in 
the wires, and the strands are closed by means of the revolving frame 
and a fixed lay plate or tube, the wires being drawn off and closed by 
drums actuated by gearing driven by the revolving portion of the 
machine. In another class of machine the whole of the bobbins are 
mounted round the periphery of a wheel or frame of large diameter, 
its axis being horizontal as before. In this apparatus the bobbins 
are caused to revolve on their spindles by means of an ingenious 
arrangement of eccentric gearing. After the wires leave the bobbins 
they converge towards a cone-shaped " nozzle," which has grooves 
cut in it, and is bored through for the passage of the core. The grooves 
guide the strands or wires, as the case may be, in the necessary direc- 
tion for forming the rope, and after emerging from the grooves, the 
strands pass through a stationary die known as the " lay plate." The 
distance between the "lay plate" and the nozzle determines, to a certain 
I extent, the pitch of the strands, technically known aa the " lay of the 
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metal when a hea.->y strain is put on the rope, but obyionsly there ia a 
limit to the looBeDess with which the strands may be closed. 

The principal miichine in the shop is of the latest type, and will " throw 
off" a rope of 30 tons in one length. It is capable of making rope up to 
21 iu. in circumference, which would have a bre&king strain of 1300 tona 
on the single part. This is iu excess of any actual requirement up to ■ 
the present time, but considering the increase in the size which has 
taken place during the last few years it is thought that such a rope may 
some day be calied for. Messrs. Bullivant have made 14 in. steel ropes I 
which present a breaking strain of 500 tons. About twelve years ago 1 
the largest steel rope that had been made wasoidy 7 in. iu circumference. 
The smallest rope now in general demand is ^ in. in circumference, but 
smaller sizes are made for special purposes. There is also in the principal 
shop, a large machine used for " cabling or closing " very long ropea. It 
is 150 ft. long, and is driven by spur gearing, actuated by a shaft below 
the floor. It will turn out three miles of 4 in. rope a day, and is 
principally employed in making telegraph cables and other long ropes. 

The machines are operated by a pair of horizontal engiues, to which 
steam ia supplied by a couple of Lancashire boilers. 

The flexibility of wire ropes lies principally in the multiplication of 
the number of component wires of which they are made, and the 
manner the same are laid : such number ranging between 12 and 400. 
It is comparatively easy to make a rope of few parts, but the dilhcultiee 
rise in proportion as such numbers are increased. Much skill is then 
required so aa to arrange the wires in such a way that each will bear its 
due proportion of strain. 

The cores are composed of either hemp or metal, the former material, 
however, producing a more flexible rope. Iron commonly used for 
centres is selected on account of its softness and ductility. The hemp 
employed is formed into a rope of special make, hardness being a de- 
sirable feature, and ia treated by a process which consists principally in 
boiling the rope in linseed or other oil, care having to be taken that 
there shall be no acid or water present, otherwise an internal source of 
decay will exist, especially with steel wire, which crystallises by the 
agency of acids. The ropes when complete are tested in a 100-ton 
machine ; and when the tensile strength is above this limit each strand 
is tested separately. 

Careful attention is bestowed at these works upon all materials and 
workmanship employed in the various manufactures. The ropes, 4c,, 
made of such passed or accepted wires, are tested for any required 
aggregate strength and efficiency, as just mentioned, by submitting 
lengths of the same to practical trials in an hydraulic testing machine 
of an ingenious character. A side elevation of this hydraulic direct- 
acting lever machine is shown here, and consists of an arrangement of 



^ 
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compotuid levers, to which » desired load can 
be applied, in combination with a hydraulic 



The horizontal lever of the tirst part of the 
apparatus is mounted upon a suitable fulcrum, 
the short end thereof being fitted with an ad- 
justable counterweight, whilst the opposite 
extremity thereof — or long arm- — is provided 
with means of attaching weights, capable of 
exerting from 1 cwt. to 100 tons upon the ter- 
minal or testing shackle of the apparatus. The 
various weights that may be applied to exert 
iiny desired or retjuisite resistance are indicated 
in the illustration. A scale of 1 to 5 tons is 
also provided upon tlie horizontal lever, and 
upon which B travelling weight — actuated by 
appropriate gearing — may be caused to traverse 
and exert a force in proportion to the compass 
of such scale. The terminal shackle of this por- 
tion of the contrivance is connected with the 
horizontal lever by means of links, a bent or 
>>ell-crank lever and vertical connecting-rod, 
mounted on suitable fulcra. The ram or 
plunger of the hydraulic apparatus is provided 
with a crosshoad to which rods are attached, 
and terminating at their other ends with a 
holding shackle. 

It will now be understood, that when it is 
desired to ascertain the strength of any rope, 
a convenient section or length thereof is fastened 
between tlie said securing shackles of the ram 
and lever arrangement, when the approximate 
expected breaking load (acquired or known by 
experience) is brought into connection with the 
long arm of the said horizontal lever and hy- 
draulic pressure is then applied. The requisite 
pressure is raised and maintained in the cylin- 
der of the latter part of the apparatus by 
means of an ordinary pump, worked by hand 
for a certain limited force, and subsequently 
by a gas motor, and by which the ram and its 
connections are forced outwards and away from 
the lever mechanism, thus exerting a corre- 
sponding straining force upon the connecting 
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piece of rope subjected to testing. Such force and strain are con- 
tinued until the said portion of rope breaks or the resisting loads are 
overcome, and the horizontal lever raised against a stop controlling 
its movement. Thus by increasing the weights or resistance of the 
levers, the breaking strain of any rope may be accurately ascertained. 
The hydraulic cylinder is fitted with a pressure gauge, which indicates 
the force exerted when a rope is thus ruptured or parted. The auxiliary 
loading of the horizontal lever from 1 to 5 tons, or integral parts of 
same, is effected by moving the travelling weight along the same, as 
before mentioned. It is obvious that other manufactures and materials 
than ropes or wires may be tested in this machine. 

As previously stated, the adoption of steel wire ropes, instead of 
chains and hemp ropes, has given great facilities during the last few 
years, the following being a few typical examples of applications of 
wire ropes supplied by this firm. 

The 100-ton sheer legs (at Cronstadt) lately erected for the Russian 
Government by Messrs. Day, Summers, and Co., of Southampton, is 
worked by six parts of a 6-in. rope. 

The 100- ton sheer legs of Messrs. Wm. Denny Brothers, Dumbarton, 
is ojierated by eight parts of a 5-in. rope. 

The new doating derrick " Le^•iathan,'' designed and built by Messrs. 
Hunter and Knglish for the East and West India Dock Company, is 
titted with six (^rts of a G-in. rope. 

Further exemplitications of the value of these specialities may be 
mentioned in connection with Messrs. Day, Summers, and Co.'s slipway 
at Southampton, where a rope 9 in. in circumference is worked from a 
Iv^rrel 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and also at the slipway at Ayr, where a 
l:2-in. n>|>o is used (taking a breaking strain of over 400 tons) and 
^\^^rk^Hi fn^m a l^irrel 6 ft. in diameter. 

This firm has also supplied traction ropes for the Higfagate Hill 
C^iUe Ti-amway* and for similar mechanical tramways at Melbourne, 
Swlnov, Mominvfton, San Francisco, and other parts. 

Mtvxsrs. lUillixant and IV have recently supplied the erection plans 
^that iss r\x|><vs, puUoy^is ami running gear) for the Sukknr Bridge about 
to W cr^vt<\i over the Indus, a cWr span of 790 ft^ and connecting 
the Karr:^chi and Ouctta RaiU^N-^ 

At a sKarchoKier^^ nuvtiiu: <>f the St. P^ulo Rail way Company, Brazil, 
Keia at l>M\m\i\ *te*^t lU^el in ApriU 1S^\ the chainnan stated, "The 
S«^m* N> ire n^|>e .^U|xplitxi bv Mcis&rs^ BulHvant and Oou had ran about 
:^v\iXX^ miUxsx and :^o>fc>\i aj\ incnf<a:se of serrk* <rf f 3 per Gent, more Uian 
.>*^\\ vxthcr rv^|v ws»\i be^>n^ oi\ thi* ix\clit>e."' 

t^e tf\\\lo>* ux^: Vable ;^^w^ tht^ cwnw^^vxiir.^ wv%hls and strengths, 
x<v , oC xi\rH^irv,t >Mr>- rv^|>o:^ uvavW Vv tKi* drax ar^sd as cMUf^kied with 
he>v,^^ ^vj>o* 
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* Where the rope only passes over a sheave, the diameter of the sheave may be 
one^sizth less than where the rope takes an entire turn round. 

The following are some examples of the construction of different 
ropes as manufactured at Messrs. Bullivant's works. 

A 2-in. to 3-in. circumference " laid rope," suitable for haulage pur- 
poses, &a, would be made of 6 strands, each of 7 wires, of 16 and 12 
gauge respectively. 

A 4-in. circumference winding rope, would be made either as a " laid 
rope " having 6 strands each of 7 wires of 8 gauge or as a " formed 
rope " having 6 strands each of 1 9 wii-es of 1 4 gauge. 

A 6-in. circumference rope, of a standing type, could be composed of 
6 strands each of 19 wires of 9 gauge, but on their system of making 
flexible ropes it would be made of 6 strands each of 30 wires, that is, 
each strand would have a hemp centre covered by 1 2 wires and then 
again by a layer of 18 wires all of 13 gauge. 

A 12-in. rope is usually made at these works of 6 strands each of 61 
wires, that is, each strand would be composed first of 7 wires ; which 
would then be coated with 12 wires, this again with 18 wires, and 
finally with 24 wires. 

It may be casually mentioned as a matter of general interest, that 
a special department is here set aside for the manufacture of torpedo 
nets — a speciality to which this firm has devoted much attention with 
considerable success ; the principal vessels of most of the British 

l2 
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and European navies being now provided with such protective appli- 
ances. In practice, such provisions have been found to be effectual. 
These nets are composed of a combination of woven steel wire grummets, 
secured by small welded rings, capable of resisting an impact of about 
6 to 8 tons, each complete net measuring about 15 ft. by 20 ft. In 
practice two of such nets are supported between light steel booms, 
capable of being SMrung in vertical and horizontal planes and projecting 
over the vessel's sida Each of these booms is fitted with runners and 
tackle gear, so that the nets may be hauled out and set in position in a 
few minutes. Intermediate guys are also provided, so as to prevent 
boats effectually charging the nets. 

We will now take a glance at Messrs. George Oradock and Co.'s wire 
and wire rope works at Wakefield. The general arrangement and 
equipment of this factory affords another good example of a modem 
and efficient wire rope works. Here the entire process, from wire-draw- 
ing, testing, and strand spinning, to closing the finished rope, may be 
seen in daily operation. 

These works occupy an area of about three acres, and are situated on 
a convenient and accessible site, the buildings being chiefly composed 
of red brickwork with ornamental iron roofing supported upon light 
columns, <&c. 

Fig. 1 of these illustrations, on page 149, represents a plan of the 
works, and from it the general arrangement and situation of the various 
manufacturing departments will be understood. 

It will be seen that there are two engine-houses marked Nos. 1 and 2 
on the plan, which contain engines of the horizontal Corliss type of 150 
horse-power each, the former operating the machinery in the core card- 
ing, spinning, rope-stranding and closing departments, and the latter 
driving the wire-drawing mill, Ac. The engines are supplied with 
steam by two steel boilers, 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 28 ft. long, con- 
structed with corrugated flues and fitted with Green's fuel economisers. 
The machines are actuated chiefly by overhead shafting and pulleys, 
motion being imparted to the shafting by cotton-rope belting driven by 
the engine. The strand and rope-making shop has an area of about 
16,000 square feet, and in it the strand-forming and rope-closing 
machines are located ; in this shop a powerful overhecul travelling crane 
is provided. 

Portions of the rolled rods are here first submitted to chemical exami- 
nation in the laboratory, in order to determine by analyses their exact 
composition, e.^., the presence of the requisite amount of carbon, and, 
conversely, the requisite reduction or elimination of sulphur, phosphorus, 
and silicon, <kc. 

All rods not rejected are passed on for tempering, a process regarded 
as a trade secret, and upon it the excellence of the wire largely depends. 
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Wirt'drawiitg and Trfatm^nt of Wire. 



After tcmpeiiDg. ihe rads are taken to the Entiths' shop, where one 
end is batted in a forge and " pointed "* on an anvil, so as to present a 
tafering point capable of being introduced into th« holes in the "draw- 
plates." The rods aie then taken to the pickling and washing depart- 
ments, where tbe; are thoma^j bathed in a dilate acid solution, and 
robae<|iient]y washed with water to renuxve external grease, dirt, or 




I 



impurities. Theae uimiised rods ixre then dipped into lime water to 
assist the process of "drawing," and are afterwai'ds removeti t« the 
stove or drying chamber for desiccation. Theae rods are now ready for 
the process of "wire-drawing," and accordingly are removed to this 

Tfie wire-drawuig mill consists of a number of horiMmtal dram?^ 
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termed in the trade '■ blocks "—arranged to revolve on vertical axes 
upon a long counter or table, and by them the rods are drawn through 
perforated plates held in vices or clamping frames fixed to the counter, 
as will be readily understood by reference to Pig. 2, which represents 
a portion of the mill, with its requisite subsidiary appliances. The 
drawing pulleys are shown at A, arranged on vertical spindles E, 
capable of being put into motion or stopped by convenient known 
means, and are cants fixed on the spindles ; E the draw-plates 
held by the vices, and D the pincers for starting the drawing 
operations. 

It will Ijo understood that the " pointed end of a rod" is introduced 
into one of tlie holes in a "draw-plate," and the portion projecting on 
the opposite side is laid hold of and pulled by a pair of the pincers. 
A pnlley is then set in motion, and the rod drawn through the plate, 
by the pincer lever or draw-bar being forced back by the revolving cam 
for a distance equal to its throw, when the rod is released and caught 
hold of again nearer the draw-plate, this operation being continued until 
a sutKcient length has been drawn in oider to obtain a turn round the 
revolving pulley. When this is done, tlie turning of the pulley draws 
the whole rod through, thereby increasing its length, and of course reduc- 
ing its diameter, and this process is repeated over a series of drawing 
pnlleya, and through plates with decreasing apertures until the wire is 
drawn to the required gauge, tlie process l>eing facilitated by the appli- 
cation of lubricants known as "wire-drawer's soap or grease." As 
before mentioned, after drawing tlie wire a certain number of times, 
the properties of the metal become altered, and consequently it has to 
be frequently annealed. 

The successive draw-plates are formed with a number of tApering 
holes of decreasing diameters, the accuracy of which is frequently tried 
by the insertion of gauge punches. Wlien tlie holes have increased in 
size by wear, the plates are heated and hammered up, and the holes 
partially repunched. It should be understood that the rods or wires 
are not cut, but ainiply drawn down, so that there is no appreciable 
diminution in quantity or weight of metal. The wires having been thus 
drawn to the i-equired gauges, the bundles are transferred to the testing. 
room, where they are proved for torsional and flexible efficiency and 
degrees of tensile resistance by a weiglited lever testing machine. 
The bundles which pass the wire-drawers' standard tests are now 
sent to the wire store of the strand and ropemaking department, all of 
which are shown on the plan. 

Here, however, the wire-drawers' testa are not finally accepted, but 
the bundles are subjected to a similar ordeal by the ropemakers, thus 
affording a means of insuring the introduction of only approved wires 
into the manufacture. This firm conducts its departments upon 
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thorough and scientific bases, combined with requisite care to insure 
that only the best materials shall be used. 

It has been found that wires of extremely high tensile resistance are not 
necessary or desirable in the manufacture of ropes, and that some of tlie 
best results have been obtained with crucible steel wires having a tensile 
resistance of about 80 or 85 tons per square inch of sectional area. Soch 
wires possess a proper proportion of elasticity and tou^mess. Before 
describing the actual nuuiufacture of wire strands and ropes, we may refer 
to the subject of making the cores or centres, which are composed of hemp 
or wires according to requirements, in either a simple or compound form, 
but it is to the former class that we shall now refer. Hie best Russian 
hemp, which is here commonly used for this class of cores, is first 
^' carded " by machinery to extract dirt and extraneous substances, and 
afterwards the fibres are drawn, spun, and warped, in a somewhat 
similar manner to the process of cotton and flax spinning. The fibres 
after being spun into yams are thoroughly saturated with tar and sub- 
sequently formed into an ordinary hemp rope upon the *' rope walk" in 
the usual primitive fashion. It will be understood that in making wire 
strands or ropes with liempen cores, the latter are ^^ fed in " centrally, 
whilst the wires are twisted or closed around the same, but they are 
not supposed to contribute any useful strength to a rope. 

Tlie method of forming win? strands will now be explained with 
refer^ni.v to Fig. 3, which represents one type of stiand-making machine 
employed at these work& The selected wines of a requisite gauge — de- 
pendent upon the class c^ strands to be formed — are wound upon the 
Wbluns A ai\d placed in the ** fiyers " of the n?volving frame B of the 
machine. The type selected for illustration has six bobbins or wires to 
the stnuui and is a siie lar^lv used in the trade. The outer ends of 
the wire$ iviled uf^Mi the bol^ins an? passed through apertures pro- 
videil in the rotary framing to the pertwited revolving noszle-piece C, 
aiui thtnuv throu^ the fixed ck>si!v; bkick or tube D to the ^drmw- 
vxrt' drums" R The hempen or wire core is drawn into the centre of 
the wire« thn.High the hollow shaft F of the rocary portku of the 
machiuo. 

Attention) i:^ directed to the *^ tandecx " arrangefnent oi the wire 
IvMuus^ at\d vXHi^equently the easy anc^e ac which the wires are drawn 
thrvHij^h the uocile C to the olvxssins: oociri^^ajice D. which also serves to 
Uv the >*ires vXHw^xjfcotly withoc: uiateriAlIy Wndiiij: or sriaining them, 
i^ud further serxiuj: to ^sish Iv^ck any sLack which nukT arise from 
\litlt*^vuNV v^t tei\s5v^5; o:x the K>^Oir,ik jCv\ TS» tx»cb£r.< A are mounted 
u\ tK^rs Nv;^t:\Hlevi bv a:x ^Nxvutr.v 'jLLCCicr. a5 ^he b«wk oc the machine, 
>\^ th-^t >fchilNt th< tt^iuxu^: B rv^^.\\\^^ ^fijev jure always r»%:r. rained in a 
Nettw>*l ^wsxuoii. ,^r,d thu* a:*.v :v.\h^ v. jujkl t»i>tinj: ct :i:e wirvtj i> pre- 
\t'iit^\v F^vh IvM^i:; xs u;ou:;:*v. vc: jlt:. ir.oeo: i-oec: A\i> Aud provided 
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ig-off drum E, 18 driven by a train of gearing G 
el on the revolving portion of the machine, and 
to drive the druin E at a certain speed to i 
th of lay in the strand, or in other words, wh 
rame are making one complete revolution, the pc 
9* drum is arranged to receive an angular movemt 
he lay required. When it is desired to change thi 
Berent arrangement of gearing is substituted by m* 
3la," The completed portion of a strand ia wound== 

ivhich is afterwards removed and placed in the flyei 

Dochine of a similar construction to the strand mti 
ibed. When it is required to form strands in 
A>ires are separately unit«d by brazing a tucking, U 
- practically continuous strand of almost any length 

le above ^ven, represents the manufacture of a simpl 
nd, but it will be understood that strands of tw* 
Pdfenty-four wires can be produced by using similar 
lee, i.e., a machine with a corresponding number of fij 
JO the class of strand to be manufactured, or number. 
1 to form the same. 

rands formed in the manner iust described — and woui 
minal bobbins— are afterwards removed to the 
lines, which are very similar in construction and operi' 
trand-forming machine" already explained, but are drivei'' 
Bed. For example, whereas the velocity of the forroei™ 
■ea may be from, say, fifteen to thirty revolutions per minute, 
* attain a speed of about one hundred euid ten revolutions, 
types of stranding machines it may exceed two hundred— 
r minute. 

e illustrations sliows one type of "i-ope^closing machine" 
works, and represents a targe class of machine designed 
>ut 30 tons of strands in one continuous length, and which 
een employed in making ropes for the Melbourne cable 
heae ropes were constructed of patent crucible steel wires, 
ircujnference of 3| in., and mostly of about 8300 yards 
ighing '2i tons 13 cwt., and formed in one continuous 

a " tuck or splice." There are six bobbins and " flyers " 
.e, each capable of holding from 4 to 5 tons of strand. A, 

bobbin frames carried by the sliaft n, and in which the 
arranged for carrying the stmnd bobbins B. The action of 
ntrolled by the crank and eccentric motion D, so that as tho 
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frame revolves the bobbins are nlways maintained in their normal or 
vertical attitude. 

The revolving portion of the machine— which, as before stated, may 
weigh about 40 tons — is carried in bearings E and upon friction rollers 

F. The main shaft a is 8J iu. in diameter, and composed of the best 
" Lowmoor iron." The supporting rollers have axles of " Whitworth " 
steel, mounted in phosphor-bronze bearings, the weight, friction, and 
stniuB — produced by centrifugal force wlien the nmchiiie is in motion 
— being something considerable. The bobbins weigh about 8 cwt, each, 
and are mounted on independent axes, with tension cords and screws 
C, so .'IS to insure them running with a desired speed iind uniform resist- 
ance, otherwise the strands would be irregularly ptid out. Motion is 
imparted to the revolving portion of the machine by a train of gearing 

G, operat«d by a separate engine having cylinders 12 in. in diameter by 
2-i in. stroke. 

I, represents the " draw-off motion" actuated by a spurwbeel on the 
■haft a for driving the "draw-off" drum J, The train of gearing, as 
also the fixed " closing " tube or i-ollers, are, however, omitted in this 
iUtutration, &s they ai'e practically similar to the arrangements pro- 
Tided in the strand machine shown in Fig. 3 already described. K is 
the tarring tank ; L are brushes for removing superfluous tar ; M a 
traction pulley, and N a weighted or tension roller. The pulley M is 
driven from the shaft of the drum .1. 

It is obvious that a machine of this size and construction cannot be 
handled by direct manual power, and therefore the hand gearing H is 
provided for turning the same during the process of placuig or remov- 
ing the bobbins, but which is thrown out of gear when the machine ia 
put into operation. 

The l>obbins B are lifted into or out of position by an overhead 
travelling crane O, capable of being moved at right angles, so as to 
imodat* the machine ; T indicating the motion for moving it 
axially over same. 

When the loaded bobbins are placed in position 
outer ends of the strands are passed through holes 
framings P to the rotary nozzle piece Q, and as the framing A revolves, 
the strands ai'e drawn forward from the bobbins by the drum J of the 
stationary part of the machine, and in this msjinei' the strands W are 
twisted round a core r into a, rope X between the nozzle Q and a hxed 
tube or roller diiviue. 

The hemp or wire heart r is simultaneously drawn forward (centrally 

to the strands) from a reel K through a part of the shaft a, terminating 

f with the nozzle pieces Q. S represents an ordinary contrivance for 

I throwing the dri\'ing strap, ic, out of gear, when a brake can be applied 

[ to the machine. At the commencement, the machine is driven at a speed 
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of &bout seven revolutions per minute, and this is gradually increased 
OB the stninds run out B.iid the weight consequently reduced, until a . 
maximum speed of about twenty revolutions per minut-e is attained. ■ 

Ropes manufactured at these works for running purposes, or un- 1 
galvanised wire ropes, are boiled in, or thoroughly impregnated with, 
distilled Stockholm tar. 

It should now be pointed out, that the usual practice of making wire 
ropes, is to twist or lay the wires of the strands to the left hand, and 
the strands forming the rope to the right hand or in opposite directions, 
and which was once thought absolutely necessary in order to keep the 
rope together and render it capable of being spliced, &c. 

Messrs. Cradock and Co., however, manufacture now compamtivelyfew 
ropes of this old coiiBtruotion, as they have introtluced and estatilished 
a new type of construction known as the " I^ang " patent wire rope. 

The p4>culiiir filature of this type of rope as compared with those of 
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mpracticnl, ks it was considered inipoBsible for such a construction to 
I hold together, and much less be spliced. Later, some of the leading 
Kntpemakers in the country sought licenses of this tirm to manufacture 
W the type of rope in question. 

Presently some examples of the remarkable efiioiency of these ropes 
will b«! given. Mr. Lang's ingenious construction of wire rope was (irst 
exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show at Derby in 1881. 
Tlic eminent engineering firm, Messrs. J. Fowler and Co., of Leeds, at 
ma early date, recognised the value of these ropes, and have availed 
themselves of cbis construction for steam ploughing. 

Messrs. Gradock and Co., having acquired an exclusive license for 

the use of tliis invention, commenced manufacturing the same in 1879. 

The advantages claimed from the use of this construction are chieUy 

the avoidance of a large amount of local wear and the employment of a 

less number of wires for a, given strength. The wires, it will be seen, 

are laid more axially in the rope, and consequently longer surfaces of 

, Lke same are exposed to wear, whereby the cutting tendency of the 

s reduced and the durability of the rope increased. 

From t«sts and experiments it appears demonstrated that the " Lang 

usually presents about 10 per cent, more strength, 20 per cent. 

lore flexibility, and 50 per cent, more durability than ropes of the 

rdinaty or old construction. Ropes composed of six strands of seven 

f fifteen wires is a frequent construction employed, but the number 

Baf wires used varies according to the purposes for which they are 

Kiequired ; in coses where great flexibility is desired, nunierous wires of 

\m fine gauge are employed. This tirm has manufactured the " Lang 

I npe" up to lengths of alwut five miles in one continuous piece, and 

■ttcellent results have been obtained from crucible-steel wires presenting 

\ ui ultimate aggregate resistance of from 85 to 90 tons per square inch. 

The uniform wear of the wires in a " Lang rope" is well demonstrated 

by dissecting out the wires of a worn portion of rope, when it will be 

observed that their cylindrical character has been uniformly worn 

■way and wires of semicircular sections remain. 

In the manufacture of compound strands or ropes the lays of the 
outer wires have an increasing pitch, in order to obtain an equal 
Ldis^bation of the workiug strains, or to aiTange that each wire 
I receive a proportional amount of the aggregate strains or 
|voiL 

The Table on the nest page gives the circumferences, weights, and 

raquivalent strengths of some round wire ropes of diHerent useful sizes 

lud materials as manufactured by Messrs. Oradock and Co. 

The weights and strengths given are for round ropes made with wire 

n strands, and heinp cores in ropes, and refer to ropes uomposect 

Lof unj^vanised n 
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Tlie following are particulars of the conRtnictions of some important 
lizes of wire ropes, as made at these works 1 — 



Sizes. 
Circum- 
ference. 


Number 

of 
Strand*. 


Number of 
Wires in 

Strands. 


Number 
of Wires 
inCoreB. 


Gauge of 
Wiree. 


Uyof 

Strands. 


Uyof 
Sop«. 


in. 
2 

3 

4 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


■ 

6 
6 
8 
10 


1 
1 

7 


.'072 
.105 

.116 
.146 


in. 


in. 
13 



One hundred and thirty-four tons and twenty-four tons of this firm's 
ropes liftve recently been shipped to Australia and New Zealand re- 
spectively for the cable tramwny enterprises in these colonies, and 
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I reports received of their performanceB are very Batisfactory. These 
' ro|)ea were made of patent crucible Bteel wire. 

We will now refer to Bomo practical appliciitions of these ropes 
which the author has inspei^teii at work or examined after removal. 

During a recent visit to the Clifton Colliery, Nottingham, the writer 

inspected with interest Mr. Fisher's system of underground haulage, 

and where a rope, by Messrs. Cradock and Co., may he seen at work 

wliich has been in constant operation for nearly seven years, also others 

for three and four years, without undergoing repairs. One of the ropes, 

I in. in diameter, runs a distance of nearly 5000 yards and has been 

working daily for the past four years on one of the main roadways of 

the system. The speed of haulage is about 1], miles per hour, which 

is worked according to the " endless rope system," operated by Messrs. 

Fisher and Walker's ingenious friction clutch drums. Here there are 

several gradients varying from 1 in 4 to 1 in 6, and curves from one 

chain radius upwards. One of the longest ropes is 4000 yards in 

length. Two curved portions of line, of five chains radius, exists on a 

L part of the system, on a grade of 1 in 10. Sometimes eighty tubes of 

I ]6 cwt, each are hauled upon this system, or about 61 tons. The rope- 

Bupporting pulleys are of cast steel, varying from 6 in. to S in. in 

diameter, and last for aliout three years in constant use. The driving 

pulleys are 6 ft. to 7 ft, in diameter, around which the ropes ai-e coiled 

about three times for obtaining driving adhesion. These haulage ropes 

are of plough steel and chiefly composed of wires of 13 B.W.G. The 

I calculated cost of the ropes per ton per mile is about .33d., and the 

1 total cost of haulage about 1.6d. per ton per mile. The machinety, 

I appliances, and general arrangements at this colliery are of a first-rate 

' character. No practical difficulties have been experienced here in 

I splicing the " Lang rope." 

On the Plate opposite is given an illustration of a portion of the 
machinery, ikc, as used in the haulage system at Clifton Colliery, and 
which has been before referred to on page 8. A, represents the 
cylinders of tlie driving engines, supplied with compressed air, and from 
which the ropes are driven by the intervention of bevel gearing, 
actuating a shaft B, at the lower end of which the " Fisher and Walker 
friction clutch drums" C are tixed us shown. The haulage rope^s D are 
wound round these drums a sufficient number of times to obtain the 
required driving adhesion, whilst a tension carriage E of the ordinary 
constraction is arranged behind the same, for taking up slack in the 
manner as hereinbefore described. This portion of the machinery is 
arranged in a pit below the levd of the gjiUery flooring F. G 
represents hand gear for releasing or securing the driving drums C, 
when it is desiitd to throw out or put in motion any particular 
haulage rope. Figs. I and 2 illustrate views of the ingenious arrange- 
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Haulage Machinery at the Clifton GoUiery. 



ment of friction clutch drums 0. H feprcsents e. metallic disc, fixed 
to the driving aliaft, and round which a segmental belt of steel I is 
aiTangsd to work by means of the right and left-handed screw bolts 
J, operated by the lever appendages K connected to the crossbar L 
foniiivl witli n tubulai' boss, so ns to be free to slide upon the miun shaft 
The dri\iiig drum or pulley is secui-ed to the friction disc H by bolt* 
or keys in any convenient manner, 




It will now Ih) undenUKid, that when it is d«sir«d lo allow the shaft 
to iwnl\T without tiip driving drum (thus k*vtng the tope inoperative) 
tl)K onvwlmr L )■ iuo%-t<d nxially, by in««ns oS coa^-rnient hand gtw, bo as 
to turn lbi> >i-rr<w Mta J, mid thus rplmse the hoM of th« Momenta! belt 
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oontrivance is caused to revolve bodily as before. It will be further 
n that in the event of any sudden or excessive strains being thrown 
upon the ropes or working parts, the clutch device will " slip or give," 
and thus prevent breakages or undue straining of the machinery, &c. 

At Clifton Colliery the haulage is arranged on the endless rope system 
driven at a low speed, and whicli is a good and economical arrangement 
where double lines can be laid down and a practically uninterrupted 
supply of coal to the pit shaft can be maintained. Intermittent and 
high-speed deliveries of wagons present disadvantages, besides straining 
the engines, machinery, and ropes apasmodically. 

In the example l>efore us, the wagons are distributed along the entire 
lengths of the ropes, at intervals of about IS to 30 yards apart, the 
" empties" going into and the " full ones" coming out of the mine. 

The wagons are connected to the continually moving endless ropes by 
means of clip hooks, and in this manner a. steady and uniform method 
of haulage is effected whilst only a comparatively small engine power 
is required to work the same. 

The intermittent snatches, pulls, and jei'ks resulting from " tail rope 
working" are more or less injurious to the ropes and machinery, besides 
absorbing more driving power. 

Re4:ords relating to the construction and working of tlie Clifton 
Colliery haulage system may be found amongst tlie Transactions of the 
North Staffordshire Mining Engineers and those of the Chesterfield 
and Derbyshire Institute of Engineers. 

Mr. H. Fisher is the engineer and manager to this colliery, and 
the engines, air compressing and most of the other machinery, was 
manufactured by the well-known firm, Messrs. "Walker Brotheri, of 
Wigan. 

At the Wollaton Colliery, near Nottingham, other haulage ropes, by 
Messrs. Oradock and Co., have been running for about four years. One 
rope, composed of crucible-stitel wires, is run at a speed of about 
three inilea per hour, by means of a Fowler clip pulley ; the steepest 
gradient is 1 in 8. Steel pulleys and rollers are also used at this 
colliery with satisfactory results. 

Here we will briefly pause, to make ourselves cursorily acquainted 
with the salient featurea of the " Fowler rope-dri\'ing clip pulley," and 
as shown in side elevation and plan by the accompanying illustrations, 

Tliis type of driving pulley was first patented by Messrs. Fowler and 
Co., in 1859, and therefore shows that the identical type of clip drums used 
on the Clay-street Cable Railway, U.S.A., previously described, was by 
no means a novelty. Since tiiis date, Messrs. Fowler and Co. have much 
improved the contrivance and provided the same with a flange Eidjustment, 
o »a to suit various sii-^s of ropes. The maximum recommended size for 
L these pulleys is about 8 ft. in diameter, and which presentjj a tractive or 
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hauling efficiency of about 9 tons. The flanges of the pulley are 
composed of a series of movable clips, so arranged as to form two con- 
tinuous clipping faces, in fact, similar to the driving devices described 
upon the Clay- street. Union and Rosljm, &c., cable tramways. The 
radial pressure produced by a hauling rope causes the clips to grip the 
same, and therefore the tractive efficiency is proportional to the strain 
exerted upon the former. One flange canying its clips is capable of 
adjustment (like a large nut), so that the apparatus may be conveniently 
adjusted to suit the diameter of any rope. 




These pulleys have been largely used by this firm for ploughing pur- 
poses — being usually about 5 ft. in diameter, and driven at a speed of 
about three miles per hour and exerting a haulage power of about 3 tons. 

They have likewise been much used for mining haulage, transmission 
of power, travelling cranes and towing boats, &c. Their use is not, 
however, generally advocated for purposes where high speeds are re- 
quired. These pulleys can be fitted in a vertical or horizontal attitude, 
and will haul the ropes with only a half-turn. 

At Messrs. Pope and Pearson's Colliery, Normanton, the author has 
inspected "Lang's ropes," as employed for winding purposes. These 
ropes, of plough steel, were making forty winds per hour and running 
nine hours per day ; one rope 1 ^ in. diameter and 500 yards long had 
been in operation for thirty-five months and still looked in good condition. 
This rope was raising 8 tons per wind, or 5QQ tgns o{ coal in eight 
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hours, or 1 500 tons per day, if taking into conaidfiration the dead weight 
of cages and rape, Sic. The ranximum speed of the winding drum (of 
about 18 ft. in diameter) wils sometliing tike 25 miles per hour, and ran 
a peripheral distance equal to 8omn 18,000 miles per annum. The usual 
average lives of the under ropes was stated to be seventeen months, 
and the over rapes about twenty months. 

At the Monk Bretton Colliery, Barnsley, the writer baa examined 
'H'inding and haulage ropes supplied by this firm, which had been working 
for two years and seven months and two years and thi-ee months respec- 
tively. The winding ropes were i\ in. in circumference, and one 350 
yards long, all composed of plough-steel wires. A bottom or underside 
rope had worked for two years and four months. About 1500 tons per day 
were being raised from this shaft, and the lift of 300 yards was effected in 
about thirty seconds. During the year 1 886 about 250,000 tons of coal 
were raised at this colliery. 

This firm's plough-steel ropes have a breaking strain of about 110 
to 120 tons per square inch. 

A haulage rope was at work here, 1700 yards in length and | in. in 
diameter, which had been in operation for two years and three months, 
running at a speed of ten to twelve miles per hour. A load of about 18 
tons is run in each set. There are further some sharp curves and 
gradients on this system. 

Attention has been directed to the clifference of durability between 
" top and bottom ropes" used for winding purposes, it therefore seems 
appropriate to now offer some further explanation of tlie causes pro- 
ducing such results. 

As previously pointed out, the top ropes appear to commonly last 
in good working condition for about 15 per cent, longer time than the 
under ropes. A common arrangement of winding ropes as used for 
colliery purposes, ic, is shown on the folding plate opposite, and which 
represents a pair of engines driving a winding drum to which an over 
and under rope is attached. 

The type of machinery here illustrated, is that according to one of the 
designs of Messrs. Walker Brothers, of Wigan, a well-known firm of 
Engineers, who have devoted much attention to mining specialities, and 
to whom the author is indebted for tlie illustration referred to. 

It will be noticed that one rope passes fram the top and the other 
from the bottom of the drum, out of the engine- liouse, on their way to 
the usual head pulleys arranged or mounted over the mouth of the pit- 
siiaft, BO tliat whilst the engines are raising one cage they are simul- 
taneously lowering anotlier. 

This arrangement, however, puts an CO bend in the under rope, by 
which its component wires are continually subjected to alternate bending 
and compression, or strains of contra He .vure, atkd in t 
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under ropea are usually worn more severely. Further, the angles that 
Buch ropes are worked at in relation to the shafts — dependent upon the 
height and distance of the head-gear in relation to the winding drums — 
is another point which affects the efficient services of the ropea. An 
average size of such drums is about 15 ft to 20 ft. in diameter, and the 
average speed imparted to the cages may be about 2000 ft, or a maximum 
of 3000 ft per minute. 

Bending, winding, or haulage ropes in opposite directions, as above 
mentioned, must prove to some degree detrimental, and yet it has been 
previously pointed out that drama witli cross lacing at sharp angles have 
been in some cases selected for driving the ropes of cable tramways. 

On the Stanley self-acting surface incline of the North-Eastem 
Railway Company in Durham— which is 2350 yards in length— a 
crucible-steel " Lang rope" of this length and 3J in. in circumference, 
composed of six strands of six wires, foi-med round a wire core, had been 
in daily operation for the past three years and four months, lowering 
some 5000 tons of coal and coke daily, or about 1,000,000 tons per 
annum, The total weight lowered by this rope, when the author was 
present, exceeded the remarkable aggregate of about 3,400,000 tons. 
This rope was exposed to all kinds of weather, and was continually 
flagging upon the ballasted road. Other types of ropes used upon this 
incline have mostly worked only for about ten months, while some 
have l)een rendered useless after six months' use. The working hours 
of this incline are sometimes from 6 a.m to 9 p,m. There are a great 
number of similar rope inclines working in the county of Durham, and 
also in South Wales, &c. 

At the Hough ton-le- Spring Colliery, Durham, the author examined a 
similar rope, used for driving a pump, 2J in. in circumference and 5600 
yards long, of plough steel, which was run for about eleven hours every 
night or after raising coal has ceased. This is an endless rope and had 
been working for five years on the 6th of April last ; it had pumped 
about 1,400,000 tons of water and run a distance of over 220,000 
miles ; the pumping gear is about 38 fathoms below the surface ; the 
rope was expected to run another eighteen months or so. At the 
same colliery, some similar ropes contained in a system of about ten 
miles of haulage were provided for serving workings about three miles 
from the shaft ; the speed of hauling being about twelve miles per 
hour. Tlie longest " lang rope" was 3000 yards, with a circum- 
ference of 2} in., and one main rope had worked for two years and 
eleven months without repairing, and after hauling about 900 tons 
per day. Ropes employed for underground haulage iu collieries are 
frequently roughly treated besides working in an atmosphere of coal dust, 
and further, sometimes iu wet places. At the Houghton Colliery, one 
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rope at the Herrington pit for about 2^ years and hauled 357,500 tons ; 
thus the total amount hnuled, or work done, equalled 616.100 tons. At 
Messrs. Oradocfc's works the writer inspected a rope which had recently 
been remoied from the main witming of the Upleathani Ironstone 
Mines, put ou in April, 1881, and removed December, 1 
number of working days being 1638, and amount of ironstone hauled 
820,000 tons. 

Attention may be directed to a recent performance of one of this 6rm'a 
ropes at Meir Hay Colliery, Staffordshire. On February 9, 1883, a 
galvanised plongli-steel rope 340 yards long, and 3j in. in cii-cumference, 
iras put in one of the shafts of this colliery, and wliicli ran day and 
night until February 9, 188T, raising on an average 1800 tons during 
the twenty-four working hours. The proprietors felt it would be a risk 
to run it any longer after such a performance, although the rope to 
external view did not appear badly worn, it having raised during its 
period of employment 2,fi30,000 tons, and the shaft in which it worked 
was a wet one. 

Upon examining the construction of ordinary wire ropes, it will be 
wen that whilst the cores serve as supports upon which the wires and 
strands are laid in position, they do not add tensile strength to the rope. 
Thia will be apparent when it is remembered that the outside wires of 
the strands, and the Btraiids themselves, are, owing to their varying 
circumferential turns, necessarily longer than the cores. It is also 
apparent that the open structure of an ordinary rope leaves interstices 
for absorbing water and dirt, wliilst the external configuration causes 
uneven, or local, wear at the crowns of the strands. 

A novel and ingenious type of wire rope has been recently introduced 
by Sir George Elliot and Co., and as patented by Messrs. Latch and 
Batchelor in 1884 and succeeding year. This rope is composed of 
specially shaped wires, so formed that when closed together they inter- 
lock, and thus whilst reducing the defects before mentioned, present a 
structure with a more uniform wearing surface, and in which each wire 
is firmly locked in its proper position. 

This ingenious arrangement was introduced in 1884, and some samples 
were shown at tlie Inventions Exhibition, the following year. At the 
present date it would Ije premature to express any definite opinion as 



to the probable ultimate value of the invention ; the ropes in practical 
use are, however, doing well, and the rest remains for time to prove. 

The manufacturers produce two distinct types of ropes, viz., the 
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" locked coil" and the " locked Btmnded" ropes, which are represented 
in Figa. i and 5 respectively of the illustratious. The former type is 




further illustrated iu the accoinpaiiyiiig sectional diagmms, where 
A represents a transverse section 
taken through one of tlio " locketl 
coil ropes," composed of a simple 
wire core, around which are laid a 
series of radial wire and two layers 
of locking wires of special fonn a 
indicated in the illustration. I 
the second example, B, the section ' 
represents a locked coil rope, com- 
posed of a compound wire heart, 
areund which a suitable number 
of radial locking wires are closed. 
The manner in which "the lock- 
ing" of the externa! wires is^efiiNited 
in both examples, appears to ^re- 
quire no further explanation, as the 
arrangement is clearly shown in the 
diagrams. 

It will be evident that in this 
manner a dense and compact metal- 
lic rope is formed, with an external 
surface, composed of wires locked in 
position, and presenting a uniform 
and smooth wearing surface, like a 
round bar or rod. These ropes can 
be made highly flexible, and should 
any wires become broken they will still continue to li 
positions, whereas, in the ordinary construction of wire ropes, broken 
wires commonly turn outwards, thus causing obstructions and wear, 
and sometimes stripping of strands. 

The first cost of the ropes is at present rather higher than those of 
the ordinary construction, but this should not be an important objection 
if the ropes prove more durable and safe. It is not considered that the 
" lock coil rope " is capable of being well spliced, but there exists a wide 
demand for unspliced ropes, and " socfcetting" is now frequently adopted 
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\ means of connocting ropes wliicli are even capable of being spliced. 
For example, in colliery eodleGS haulage systems the ropes are some- 
times united by sockets instead of splicing, as a quicker or more 
economical method ; wliile for winding ropes and main or tail rope 
haulage, splicing is not necessary. 

This method of connecting the rope is represented in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, 




• which show R suitable arrangement of winding or tail end socket, and 
tvio types of coupling sockets respectively, the ends of tlie ropes being 
plugged, brazed, or wedged therein, as may be convenient. 

In cases where it is found advisable to adopt a rope which may be 
easily spliced the " lock principle" can be modified into what ia known 
aa a " locked stranded rope," and which practically consists in forming 
a rope of the ordinary type, coniposed of locked wires. This rope is 
capnble of being spliced in the usual manner. 

The manufacture of the " locked coil rope" is effected in one operation, 
w type being "closed" direct in one apparatus, into the finished 
rope, the machinery employed for the purpose being ingenious and 
efiectual. 

Although only two sections of lock ropes are shown, it will be under- 
stood, tliat numerous types of sectional wires may be employed with 
similar results. The advantages claiined for the system are as follows : 
With ropes constructed according to this system, there results great 
durability, as the inside layers, which furnish half the strength of the 
rope, are not exposed to wear. The wearing surface is quite unifonu, 
and therefore its smoothness reduces the friction to a minimum. Tlie 
ropes may be made very flexible, and as they have no hemp within them 
there ia no tendency to corrosion. The wires are securely locked in 
their places and all bear an equal strain, hence the strength of the rope 
is greater than with the usual construction, and there is no tendency to 
spin. Further, there is a saving of weight and wear upon pulleys, as 
also less room occupied upon di-uma. 

The efficiency and strength of these ropes as compared with others 
of ordinary construction appears demonstrated by the following data 
obtained from Lloyd's testing-house at Cardiff". A crucible-steel wire 
"lock rope," 2.16 in. in circumference, gave an ultimate tensile breaking 
strain of 101.7 per cent, of the aggregate breaking strains of the wires 
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contained and previously tested. An aggregate efficiency of from 85 to 
90 per cent, of the actual breaking strains of the separate component 
wires, is the usual average results in ropes of ordinary construction. 
The breaking strain of the new rope was 21 tons, whereas an ordinary 
wire rope of the same circumference would only stand 13 tons before 
breaking ; further, the weight of the lock rope was 6 lbs. per fathom, 
whereas an ordinary rope of equal strength weighs about 8 lbs. per 
fathom. 

Referring to some practical applications of the ropes which the author 
has had the opportunity of recently inspecting, the following particulars 
may be found of interest. At the Kimblesworth Colliery, Durham, two 
crucible steel locked coil winding ropes, forty-five fathoms long and 2| in. 
in circumference, are raising about 500 tons of coal per day under severe 
conditions. The lift is effected in about ten seconds, the overhead 
pulleys are only 9 ft. in diameter, and the winding drum is of the same 
size, yet at present the ropes exhibit no signs of wear or elongation. 
The position and work was admitted to be severe. 

At the same colliery, in an underground main and tail rope system of 
haidage, locked coil ropes have been running in satisfactory daily opera- 
tion for about a year, and show no appreciable sign of wear. One rope 
thus employed is about 1100 yards in length and 2 J in. in circumference, 
the speed of hauling being about ten miles per hour. The rope worked 
very silently over the pulleys, and was smooth and bright like a polished 
rod 

At the Pelton Gravitation Incline, Durham, about 900 yards in 
length, the writer examined a " locked stranded " rope which had been 
continuously working for the past thirteen months, and yet showed 
no external signs of depreciation ; 800 tons of coal are let down this 
incline daily. This is a surface incline, so that the ropes used upon it 
are fully exposed to all kinds of weather. 

At the Holmside Colliery, Durham a (S or under) locked coil winding 
rope, had been working successfully for the past nine months. This 
rope was 2|in. in circumference and 132 fathoms in length ; it appeared 
from inspection to be practically as good as when new. 

At the Hilda Colliery, South Shields, a small underground winding 
rope, 2 in. in circumference, had been in daily operation for about thir- 
teen months, in a position said to be very trying, owing to repeated 
severe deflections and bending around a 3^ ft. winch barrel, Jbc. 

An average life for ropes similarly used at this colliery, is stated 
to be about 140 days. 

At the Boldon Colliery, near Tyne Docks, an underground locked 
coil haulage rope, 2 in. in circumference, was working round a sharp 
curve and on an incline of 1 in 3, at the bottom of which the sets had 
to be promptly detached or the rope was seriously jerked. This was 
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unquestionably a severe teat position. The rope had, however, been at 
work for about six months, hauling some 800 tons of coal per day with 
every satisfaction. It was stated that previous ropes used in the same 
place and of the common construction, on!y lasted about half the time 
this rope had already run. The length of this rope waa 150 yards, and 
the Bpee«d of haulage about ten miles per hour. 

A locked coil winding rope 2^ in. in circumference and 370 yards 
long, has been working for the past fourteen months at the Powell 
Duffryn Colliery, Aberdare, during which time it has not perceptibly 
reduced in circumference, which is considei-ed a remarkable result after 
such a period of work. Similar cables have recently been supplied to 
the Bridgewater Trustees, near Manchester, of 4^ in. in circumference 
and 760 yards in length. 

In 1885, Messrs. W. aud T. Laidler obtained a patent tor constructing 
ropes of radial wires of sectoral section. 

F. W. Scott, of the Atlas Wire Rope Works, Reddish, towards 
tlie close of last year patentecl a novel construction of wire rope, which 
has for its object to provide a simple fonn of "locking," and at 
the same time present a better wearing surface than by the old 
construction. According to Mr. Scott's invention, two or more wires 
of the outer series of the strands or rope are held together by thin 
strips of steel, which have their edges turned up, so as to partially 
embrace the wires and hold them in position. The pairs, or convenient 
number of wires thus secured by the metallic strips, are tlien twisted into 
strands or ropes, and in this maimer the external wires are locked or 
held down, bo that they cannot spring out if any of them become 
broken. 

Amongst other wire ropes that have recently furnished favourable 
records of work and efficiency, some supplied by the old-established iinu 
of Messrs. Haggle Brothers, of Gateshead, are worthy of notice. At 
the Newstead Colliery, Kottinghain, 2500 yards of 3 in, plough-steel 
rope, made by this firm, was put on an underground haulage system 
on November 22, 1878, and which is still in use, after hauling about 
1,325,750 tons of coal. The speed at which this rope is driven is about 
two and a half miles per hour, and is operated by a pulley 7 ft. la 
diameter, around which it is coiled three and a half times. At the 
Eastwood Colliery, in the same locality, 140 yards of this lirm's 4 in. 
patent steel winding rope has been at work for three and a half years, 
and where the cost of raising coal has been under one penny per 100 tons 
delivered at the surface. At the Bickershaw Colliery, Leigh, COO yards 
of their 4Jin. winding rope has been similarly worked for the past 
six and a half years, but the amount of coal raised has only been 
230,000 tons. This rope was used in conjunction with sinking the shaft, 
and is still in use. Similarly, at the Silksworth Colliery, Sunderland, 
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one of Messrs. Haggle's plough-steel winding ropes, 690 yards long and 
5 J in. circumference, has raised 479,195 tons of coal, the working load 
being 14 tons, and the speed of winding thirty-eight seconds. The 
breaking strain of this rope is about 125 tons. 

As an example of this firm's iron-wire ropes, it may be mentioned 
that they supply such class of construction for the Cowlairs Incline of 
the North British Railway Company, which is about 4560 yards in 
length. The iron-wire ropes supplied for this purpose are 5 in. in 
circumference, and weigh about 23 tons. These ropes work the 
passenger and goods traffic, which is of a very heavy character, 
over a gradient of about 1 in 18, their average lives being about twelve 
months. 

Messrs. Haggie Brothers also manufacture slipway ropes to about 
9 in. circumference, and presenting a breaking strain of about 
250 tons. The largest closing machine at their works will make up a 
rope containing about 27 tons of strand in one continuous length. 

It may be remembered by some, that it was Mr. P. Haggie, of this 
firm, that gave some valuable information upon vdre ropemaking, <fec., 
at the Institute of Mechanical Engineers in 1862, during the discussion 
upon Mr. Shelley's paper on the subject, and which has been previously 
referred to. 

Messrs. J. and E. Wright, of Birmingham, have supplied numerous 
wire ropes for working inclines upon the L. and N. W. Railway, &c., 
and some similar ropes furnished by this firm for haulage systems in 
Spain are stated to have given good results. 

At the Boldon Colliery, Durham, about 1400 tons of coal are raised 
up one shaft in eleven hours by means of their ropes. 

At Hilda Colliery, in the same district, the longest train of sets in 
the county, viz., of 100 tubs, and weighing about 80 tons, may be 
seen being hauled by the agency of wire ropes. 

Some wire rope manufacturers design and build their own machines, 
but amongst Engineers who have made a speciality of the manufacture 
of such machinery and appliances, the firm of Messrs. T. Barraclough 
and Co., of Manchester, holds a leading position. This firm has 
devoted much attention to the details of construction involved in 
this class of machinery, and consequently their productions are credit- 
able. 

Messrs. Barraclough and Co. supply a large number of these machines 
to the home and foreign markets, and at present are manufacturing the 
largest rope-closing machine in the world, i.e., a machine constructed 
to carry six-strand bobbins, each capable of containing 8 tons of 
strands, or an aggregate of 48 tons of wire. The machine will 
produce a rope weighing from 52 to 56 tons in one length, depen- 
dent upon whether a hemp or a wire core is used. The construe- 
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tion adopted is " the vertical systei 
in wrought-iron frames which re 
bottom ring of the machine runs o: 
;ular patli so as to reduce the po' 



that is, the bobbins are arranged 
ve round a vertical shaft. The 
aeries of steel balls arranged in 
Fer required to drive the machine, 
and to do away with the troublesome footstep of the centre shaft. The 
flanges of the strand bobbins are 7 ft. diameter. The machine is so 
designed that these colossal bobbins can be rolled by hand into their 
proper positions in the franies or flyers. A macfiine of such dimensions 
could not be practically arranged on "the horizontal system ;" in fact, 
the only practical mode of carrying such an enormous weight of strand 
is the vertical syBtera. This machine is being constructed for a rope- 
raaking firm in the United States. 

A somewhat similar class of closing machine, but of smaller capacity, 
is shown on t!ie preceding page. 

These machines are constructed witli six, seven, eight, or nine flyers for 
the strand bobbins, and one central flyer for carrying the core bobbin. The 
flyers are controlled by " sun and planet " gearing, whilst the stationary 
lay or closing die is arranged above the machine, as shown. The "draw- 
ofi " motion is similar to tJie other examples already described. 

The reel which is provided for winding on the finished rope is 
appropriately geared to allow for the increasing diameter of the 
coil, and each machine is fitted with an indicator to record the length 
of rope made. The "draw-ofl"" motion can be varied by "change 
wheels," as before explained. 

The illustration below represents a special core-making machine 
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designed by the tmme fimi, for manufacturing hempen hearts of uniform 
density and size. The bobbins, filled with yams, are mounted on a wall 
or floor creel, from which the yarns are suitably conducted to the adjust- 
able roae-plate of the machine, whence they pass into a tube or die placed 
in a metal box, heated hy gas or steam. The yarns, twisted together by 
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the ravolving part of the machine, are drawn tlirough the tabe or die 
in the heated chamber, then pass around the grooved draw rollers, and 
are tiikallj wound upon the take-up bobbin provided with a suitable 
tension appli.tnce. This bobbin when full is placed in the centre of the 
rope-closing machine. 

On page 173 ia given an illustration of one of Messrs. Barraclough and 
Co.'a horizontal 12-bobbin wire-atranding machines. The principlea of 
construction and opei-atton are similar to those embodied in machines 
already described, and therefore it is only necessary to direct brief 
attention to some special details peculiar to tliis firm's designs, e.g.: 
The spindle bearings in the flyers of this machine are formed of mal- 
leable iixin bushes, easily replaced when tliey become oval through wear ; 
tile supporting rollei's of the revolving portion of the machine are 
provided with transverse adjustments ; tlie wrought-iron cranks of the 
flyer motion are secui-ed hy keys as well as by pins ; the front end or 
head of tiie horizontal-bored steel shaft is arranged to bear and run 
upon anti-friction rollers ; a novel arrangement of compound gearing 
for actuating the terminal reel ; a metal belt brake fitted to the annular 
framing of the revolving part of the machine, io. As a whole, it 
appears a convenient self-contained machine, and thoughtfully designed, 
whilst the materiids and workmanship employed at this company's works 
are very good. The bobbins of this machine are 14 in. in diameter, and 
hold about 140 lbs. of wire each. Nearly all Messars. fiarraclough's 
standing machinea are constructed to close ropes as well as to make 
strands, and the maximum size rope that this machine will close is 2J in. 
in circumference. 

There appears a considerable demand now for 19-wire stranding 
machines, whereby highly flexible strands can be made in one operation. 

Strands made of seven wires are considered unsuitable for forming 
many descriptions of cables, and therefoi'e strands made with nineteen 
wires and upwards are largely used. It is evident that of two strands, 
each having the same diameter, the one composed of nineteen fine wires 
must be more flexible than the one composed of seven thicker wires. 
UntU (juite recently a wire rope weighing 10 tons was considered 
something unusual ; now, however, cables are manufactured up to 8000 
yards long, and even longer, without a splice, and weighing from 25 
tons to 30 tons each. In the United States and in some of our 
colonies, where the advantages of rope haulage for tramways are being 
realised, these long unspUced cables have become most desirable. 

The above-named firm of engineers have recently acquired the sole 
right to manufacture a compound machine in which the wire strands 
are formed and the rope closed in one continuous operation. 

This compound wire ropemaking machine has recently been patented 
in tliis and other countries, and in its construction it is claimed that several 
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lortaot features have been introduced with success. These macliines 
not only capable of making wire cables of any practical lengths and 
■weight without splice or joint, but they cause the individual wires to 
pass from the bobbins into the strands without injury, thus retaining to 
a full extent the (juality and strength of the wires. The machines are 
stat^Kl to be easy to manage, take little power to drive, and produce cables 
at a small cost. 

These machines are of horizontal construction, and are mode in 
various sizes, the difference in size 1>eing caused by the varying sizes of 
the bobbins containing the wires, and also by the varying number of 
wires which the machines are adiipted to treat. 

The body of the machine is carried by a revolving central tube of 
steel or iron, supported at each end in strong frames. Affixed to this 
tube are the stranding contrivances, of identical construction, each 
containing the bobbins of wire. The central tube which carries the 
stranding apparatus being set in motion causes the wire strands to 
issue from the stranding apparatus and to combine tii^ther. In the 
centre is placed the core, which, liaving been previously saturated with 
tar or oil, passes along the middle of the tube and takes its place 
centrally at the point where the strands combine around it and thus 
form tlie finished rope. 

The stranding apparatus has a motion of its owu, in order to enable 
it to form the wires into a strand. This motion is conveyed by meana 
of suitable gearing from the centre of the machine to each driving 
apparatus. 

The machine has, therefore, two distinct but simultaneous motions : 
firstly, the stranding devices revolve with the central tube ; and 
secondly, each of the same has an independent simultaneous revolving 
motion of its own, in order to form its strand. 

Each strand is carried foi'ward to a central point of meeting by 
means of suitable mechanism, care being taken in the construction of 
the machine that all strands are drawn forward with great regularity. 
This is an important point, as any differences in the lengths of strands 
would produce an imperfect rope. These machines are capable of 
making ropes in whicli the strands are each composed of any number of 
wires not exceeding nineteen. 

After the strands have teen united together round the central core 
or heart, they pass round a draw-drum, which is one of the chief points 
for insuring a sound rope ; this draws the strands forming the cable 
through powerful dies, and then passes the cable on to the tarring 
apparatus ou the way to the reel on which the tiniahed cable is wound 
automatically. It also shows, by means of an indicator, the exact 
length of cable made. 

It may be understood, by the above rough description, that the wire 
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e handled once ; that is to say, when the coils at wire Birive 
at the works the wire is wound on to the bobbin of tlie machine. These 
bobbins are placed in the cable- making machine at one end, and the 
finished rope leaves it at the other. The machines are stated to be 
capable of making wire cables of any length or weighl without 
Bpl icing. 

The power required to drive these machines is said to be from six to 
eight horse, whilst the room occupied by a set of machines is small, and 
the mode of manufacture simple. 

It may be worthy of mention, that the process of galvanising wire 
usually deteriorat«3 its value about 2 or 3 per cent. ; in some instances it 
has been more, in others it may have been rather less. A circular section, 
or cylindrical form of wire, appears the cheapest, sti-ongeat, and generally 
most suitable description for the construction of ropes. Wires of fancy 
sections are usually difficult and costly "to draw," and farther, are 
wenker than a circular section, and in some cases cannot be drawn from 
metal of such suitable qualities and properties. 

Hopes, composed of wires and strands laid in the same direction, are 
liable to elongate rather more than those of the old type, and are more 
subject to spin and kink, and therefore they appear not so suitable for 
crane or hawser purposes ; but a construction well adapted for winding, 
hauling, or running ropes. 

Ropes composed of separate or independent layers of wires or coils 
cannot usually be well spliced, and appear liable " to creeping," i.e., a 
tendency of the outer coils to work axially and independently over the 
inner ones. Ropes composed of wires of fancy sections cannot be 
neatly spliced, whilst repairs to injured strands are rendered very 
difficult. 

The tensile strength of wire ropes is usually about 10 to 15 per cent. 
below the aggregate strength of the wires separately considered. 

The amount of stretching of wire ropes after use is dependent upon 
the degrees of angularity with which the wires are laid in relation to 
their aKCS, and which may vary from about .5 to 1.5 per cent, of their 
original lengths. 

Cheap wire ropes will be found generally dearest in the end. 

The high tensile strengths of round wire ropes will be appreciated 
when we remember that a steel wire rope of about 4 in. in circum- 
ference is as strong as a manilla rope 1 1 in. in circumference, or a hemp 
rope 13 in. in circumference. 

At present, the average prices in this country for good wire ropes of 
80-termed crucible and plough steel, range between about 401 to 45t, 
and 60/, to 65/. per ton, respectively. In the United States similar 
ropes may cost from 70/. to 90/. per ton. 

The following Table gives the new and only standard wire gauge : 
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Since March 1, 1884, no other wire gauge has been allowed in thia 
country, that is, no contracts or dealings can be legally enforced which 
are made according to any other standard or sizes than those above 
giveiL 

It may be mentioned, that persons interested in the question of 
ftdrial rope transports, may find it repay them to inquire into the 
features and merits of Messrs. Jordan and Comraan'a and Messrs. 
Roe and Bedlington's systenis of overhead ropeways. The foraier 
system has been much used on the Continent with apparent success, e.g., 
at Giessen ; Lueneburg ; at Messrs. Knipp's mining establishment at 
Braunfels ; Magdeburg, Luxemburg, Dresden, Hamburg, &c. 

In principle, all such ropeways appear very analogous, varying only 
in matters of detail ; and, therefore, after tlie description given on page 
14, but little more need be stated. According to Messrs. Jordan and 
Comman's system, some special arrangements of disc grips and coup- 
lings, form prominent features of interest. According to Messrs. Roe and 
Bedlington's method of aerial transportation, similar attention has been 
bestowed upon special gripping devices, in order to prevent the buckets 
slipping on gradients. In this example, an automatic grippmg action 
IB eSected upon the rope by the load itself, through the agency of 
suitable mechanism, and in this manner, high and expensive trestles or 
supports may be dispensed with, and practically any gradient worked. 
There certainly appears a wide field for the judicious application of 
, thia class of transports, e.g., for colliery purposes, granaries, mineral 
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transportation, tipping grounds, quarries, cement works, brickfields, 
and for works and warehouses of numerous descriptions. 

Attention has been previously directed to the employment of cast- 
steel pulleys for supporting, guiding, or controlling haulage ropes — as a 
substitution for pulleys compose^l of cast iron — and with which satis- 
factory rcaults have been obtained. During a recent tour of colliery 
inspection, the author could not fail to observe the increasing applica- 
tions of cast steel for such purposes, and when at the Houghton-lo- 
Spring Colliery, already referred to, such pulleys were Iteing similarly 
employed with satisfaction. Trials were conducted at tliia colliery to 
ascertain the comparative efficiency of oast-iron and cast-steel pulleys, 
and witi) this object, pulleys of Inth materials were placed in severe 
positions for wear, and further pulleys were tried in inter-changed 
positions, but with similar results in favour of those of steel. In some 
instances the cast-iron pulleys were worn to a useless condition in about 
one month, w-hilst the steel pulleys after running for nine months 
appeared very little the worse for wear, the speed of the haulage ropes 
being about ten miles per hour. The hardness of steel pulleys does not 
appear to appreciably shorten the lives of tiie ropes, if light, properly 
mounted, lubricated, and attended to. It lias been before mentioned 
that steel pulleys only Gin. in diameter are used on the Clifton 
Colliery haulage system with success, and that some of the ropes have 
attained working lives of about four years, wliilst the pulleys have run 
for about three years in continual daily service. Similar examples have 
been referred to at the WoUaton Colliery, ic, where both the ropes and 
steel pulleys have run for long periods with satisfactory results. 

Cast-iron pulleys, as employed upon cable tramways, have been also 
found to frequently cut out very rapidly, and tlms cause occasional 
delays and annoyances, besides presenting a considerable item in the 
working cost of the system. On the Highgate Kill line, some of t!ie cast^ 
iron point-pulleys have been cut through after a month's work. Some 
more durable and reliable matei-ial appears evidently desirabla The 
present appears an era of steel for the mechanical community, and 
practice seems to point to its application being judiciously extended to 
the construction of street and other rope railway pulleys. 

The process and manufacture of steel and steel castings are surrounded 
with technical difficulties, which only study and e.vperience can render 
subordinate. Steel castings are now, however, much better understood, 
and many improvements have been made. 

Amongst the manufacturers who have devoted special attention to this 
branch of the steel industry, " The Hadfield Steel Foundry Company," 
Sheffield, has attained an eminent position. In the busy centre 
of the steel trades, where all descriptions of this material are manu- 
factured and fashioned into articles of utility (from a needle to a 
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plate), this firm has established its well-appointed works and reputation. 
The thorough and scientific principles upon which the departments 
are conducted, combined with study and experience, has resulted in 
the production of a quality and class of manufacture which is highly 
creditable. 

Many must be aware that there is " steel and steel," and it is upon 
the genuine character of the materials used in such manufactures that 
chiefly contributes the soundness and durability so desirable. 

At the " Hadfield Foundry," the materials are subjected to crucial 
chemical tests, so as to insure the presence and proper proportion of the 
requisite constituent elements, and further, the metal produced is after- 
wards mechanically tested for requisite cohesion combined with capacity 
for elongation, as also resistance to compression, flexion, or impact. 
Here, unhammered steel castings are manufactured so as to be capable of 
withstanding a tensile resistance of 40 tons to the square inch, with an 
elongation of about 20 per cent., and of a milder steel 30 per cent, 
of elongation. Their patent manganese steel has given the extra- 
ordinary tensile resistance of 65 tons per square inch, with 50 per cent, 
elongation. Some other steel castings have been made in these works, 
presenting a tensile resistance of about 60 tons to the square inch, but 
with some sacrifice of elasticity. 

The hardness of steel chiefly depends upon the presence of the requisite 
percentage of carbon and the degree of heat to which subjected during 
its manufacture, which should be of a uniform character. 

The better the iron used in the process of manufacture, the better the 
steel produced. Cheap or inferior cast steel may prove highly objection- 
able in practice. Consumers should bear in mind, that the class of 
steel should be varied or specially manufactured to meet the purpose 
for which it is intended to be employed. 

The steel castings used in the construction of the Highgate Hill cable 
tramways were supplied by the above-mentioned firm. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE CITY OP LONDON AND SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 

On the 1st of April, 1887, Engineering published the following 
interesting statistics bearing upon the above enterprise, which has been 
previously briefly described on pages 108 and 109 of this volume : 

Last year every man, woman, and child in London rode on an 
average more than ninety times in one of the four leading conveyances, 
viz.: the Metropolitan Railway, the District Railway, the General 
Omnibus Company's vehicles, and the tramways, not including the 
suburban railways, the London Road Cars, or the very numerous private 
omnibuses and vehicles. As high as this average appears, although 
spread over a population of more than four million souls, it is far less 
than obtained in the City of New York, where the traffic of the overhead 
railways and the street lines alone shows an annual average of more than 
two hundred journeys per individual, and which is increasing much more 
rapidly than the population. The difference these figures exhibit in the 
habits of the two cities does not depend entirely upon the topographical 
conditions or climate, but is an illustration that proper " facilities create 
traffic." If any one doubts that London could provide double or treble the 
number of passengers which now throng its public vehicles, provided 
there were cheap and rapid means of carrying them, he has only to 
look back a few years and note the changes which have been wrought 
by the extensions of underground railways and tramways, and by the 
better paving of roads. For the purposes of comparison we will take 
the three years 1864, 1874, and 1884, and trace the increase of the 
metropolitan circulation during that time, and the change of charac- 
ter which it has experienced. At the first date the two great local 
carrying agencies were the Metropolitan Railway Company and the 
General Omnibus Company. The former carried 42 million passengers 
per annum and the latter 11 millions, the population being 2,940,000, 
or one-eighteenth of the total passengers on these lines. The average 
fare for the omnibuses was 3.4d. and for the railway 2.4d. Between 
1864 «aid 1874 two new means of conveyance, the District Railway and 
the trams, came into operation, stimulating travel, both by opening up 
new districts for residence and by fostering the habit of riding. At the 
end of the decade the annual total of passengers had risen to 155 
millions, made up of the following items : — 

General Omnibus Company 48,000,000 

Metropolitan Railway 44,000,000 

District RaUway 21,000,000 

Tramways 42,000,000 

155,000,000 
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The population had risen to 3,420,000, the average journeys per 
individual being 45.3. Thus in the brief space of ten years the 
frequency of travel had increased two and a half times ; the better 
means of communication had also taught niea to use the public vehicles 
for shorter journeys than formerly, evidence o£ this being found in the 
reduction of the average fare, which was at this time as follows : — 

Line. Average Faro. 

d. 

General OmnibnB Company 2.6 

Metropolitan Sailway 2.4 

Diatrict Eailway 2.3 

TramwayB 2 

Part of this reduction in the Cfise of the first company was due to the 
competition of the tramways, but this would not apply to the Metro- 
politan RaUway, which was out of the scope of their influence. 

We now come to the period 1874-84, during which there was great 
activity in the building of tramways. The railways, too, spread out 
their arms into the suburbs, and even beyond, going to Putney, Ealing, 
Richmond, and Harrow, but the passengers they gathered on these ex- 
tensions added only a small fraction to the total. At the end of the 
period the passengers liad risen to the immense total of 308,000,000, 
and this with a population of 4,010,000 gives an average per individual 
of seventy-seven annual journeys. 






Possengen 



Average 
Fare. 



Oener&l OmnibuB Co. 76,000,000 
Metropolitan Railway 76,000,000 
District Railway ... 38,500.000 

Tramways 119,000,000 

Total 



Average 
CoEt per 
Passenger. 

If 

i 

i 
li 



. 308,500,000 

During twenty years the population had increased 3C per cent., the 
average number of journeys per individual 330 per cent., and the 
general travelling 500 per cent. This growth is calculated, it must be 
remembered, on an incomplete l^asis, omitting as it does the vast 
number of season ticket holders, each with an average of probably 600 
annual journeys, who emerge every morning from the fourteen great 
railway stations of the metropolia. Formerly many of these used to 
travel backwards and forwards by omnibuses. 

If we had space to follow the rise of the traflic year by year, it would 
be seen that it was quite steiidy in the aggregate, and that each of the 
companies had its rate of progress which remained fairly uniform. 
With the experience of the past as our guide we may venture to explore 
the future, and to forecast the annual movement of the population of 
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the metropolis in the year 189S. The truth of our estimate is depen- 
dent on the piiHt rate of increase being maintained, and this agitin 
depends upon fresh facilities for travel being prorided. More trains, 
omnibuses, and trams tnuat be available, and no doubt will be, but the 
capacity of the streets and the existing lines will not provide for all the 
vehicular tralEc which London could and would support eight years 
hence if the means were offered to it. At that time the annual move- 
ment will have risen to the enormous total of over 800 million journeys, 
if engineers will devise the methods and capitalists will provide them. 
It must be remembered, however, that the essential feature of modem 
city travelling is cheapness, and that the penny fare rules the day. 
There are engineers in plenty capable and ready to build railways under 
every sti-eet, but the investor, taught by experience, will not provide 
the money, for he has learned that the carrying power of even a three- 
minute railway service is limited, while its fares are regulated by 
the competition of omnibuses running over streets maintained at the 
expense of the ratepayers. It may be confidently affirmed that the 
piece of railway from the Mansion House to tlie Tower Station will be 
the last of the kind built in the metropolis for many years to come, and 
tliat no statistics, such as we have given above, will float a scheme 
while the cost is computed in millions per mile. At the first glance 
it is difficult to understand how a railway, such as the Metropolitan 
with its immense capital, can pay at all when we remember that 
it only carries the same number of passengers as the General Omni- 
bus Company's omnibuses, and doea it at the same rate. The 
reason of it« success is shown, however, when we turn to tlie cost of 
transport, for there we learn that while it costs the omnibus company 
1 jd. to carry the average passenger, the railway does the same work for 
three farthings, leaving a penny to pay interest on its immense capital 
If the railway had to l)e built now, and to pay present prices for land 
and compensation, it is very probable that one penny per passenger 
would only pay a very meagre return on the outlay. 

As matters stand, the omnibuses, the trams, and the Metropolitan 
trains represent three kinds of successful enterprises, each, however, 
having grave defects and inconveniences, which would prevent their 
expansion from meeting the enormous traffic we have laid down as pos- 
sible ilk 1895. 

In devising a new means of transport, the ends to be kept in view are 
that the line should follow the thoroughfares, and that it should be 
carried right into the centre of the business activity of the town. The 
method of haulage and management should approximate to that of a 
railway, while the original cost must be far less. If a system of tran- 
sport embodying these features pe^fe<^t«d be exploited on a scale 
large enough to carry demonstration, then the Londoner of 1895 will 
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find no difficulty ui making his 180 Rnnual journeys or morp if lie do- 
sires it 

Twenty years ago we should have scoffed if told that travelling 
would increase 500 per cent., and even now it is difficult to believe it 
can see an equal rise during the coming twenty years. 

Encjisbkrinq was thus induced to deal at some length with the 
question of the traffic of London, when about to describe the ingenious 
undertaking referred to, which ia designed to provide means of com- 
munication between London Bridge and Stockweil, passing in its course 
througli the Borough High-street, Newington Causeway, Kennington 
Park-road, and Clapham-road, as already mentioned in this treatise. 

The first portion of the route ia shown on the following page 
illustration. 

The line is laid with due consideration for existing structures, and 
which the railway engineer would not observe. This subway will take 
a course below all foundations, pipes, and sewers, Ac, and ia Ijeing laid 
by a method wjiicli prevents settlement. 

The economy of construction obtained by keeping tlie subway low, 
entails the disadvantage of hiiving the stations at a considerable depth 
below the street. The experience of the Mersey tunnel (opened since 
this Act was passed), however, shows that passengers may be lifted by 
hydraulic hoist from deep stations without any difficulty, and that the 
public learns to use the same as a matter of course. 

It is, therefore, proposed to place two lifts at each station, each 
capable of carrying fifty people, and that eacli shall make its journey 
in about 15 seconds. If this arrangement be followed, egress would be 
obtained more quickly than at present from stations where the progress 
of the crowd is regulated by the speed at which the tickets can be 
collected. At Liverpool the hoists at the James-street Station have a 
lift of 76.6 ft., and at the Ha mil ton street Station of 87.7 ft, and 
carry each 100 passengers, so that the proposed lifts on the subway do 
not attain the limits of experience. The pressure will be obtained from 
pipes laid within the subway from a pumping station near the Elephant 
and Castle. 

The route, as already stated, extends from the City to the Swan at 
Stockweil. This distance is 3J miles, and for which Parliamentary 
powers have been obtfl.ined. 

The up and down lines of the subway are separate, each being carried 
in an iron tunnel These two tubes do not necessarily run side by side, but 
OB shown in the plan they commence together at the terminal station in 
King William-street, then the down line falls more rapidly than the 
other, and before Swan-lane is reached, it has taken up a position 
exactly below the upper tunnel, and removed from it by some 5 ft 
This arrangement is adopted because Swan-lane is too narrow to allow 
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the two tubes to run down it side by side without encroaching on the 
kdjftcent private property. At the bottom of Swan-lane the one 

enters the river lied, nbout 15 ft. below the surface, and the lower 
deviates & little to the right until the twa are side by side. At 
the opposite bank o£ the river there is no convenient road for the 
subway to follow, and it therefore crosses under Hibernia Wharf into 
Borough High-street, after wliich the tubes maintain their relative 
positioDB. In plan they are side by side with about 5 ft. intervening 
between them, but in section one is at a lower level than the other, in 
order to reduce the standing expenses at the station, by rendering it 
possible to work them entirely from one side. The passengers from the 
lower platform will pass under the other, and will ascend by a 
sliort ramp to the waiting-room from which the lifts and stairc-ases 
stMt. Thus the premises will be confined to one side of the street 




Each tunnel has an internal diameter of 10 ft. and is formed of 
metallic rings iu segments bolted togetlier by internal flanges. Each 
ring is 1 ft. 7 in. long, and is composed of six equal segments, and 
a short key segment with parallel ends as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The flanges are 3J in. deep by \\ in. thick, and are 
bolted together by | in. bolts. The circumferential joints are made 
by tarred rope and cement, and the longitudinal joints by pine strips. 
The method of erection is almost as simple as the tunnel itself. 

Supposing a short length of tunnel to be already in place in the 
day, there is a steel shield consisting of a cylinder 6 ft. long and 
of sufficient diameter to slide easily over the portion of the subway 
already bolted together. The forward end of this cylinder has a 
cutting edge, while about midway of ita length tliere is a bulkhead 
having a door in it. Through this aperture the workmen remove a 
part of the clay in front, cutting out a small chamber considerably less 
in diameter than the shield. When this has been done tlie shield is 
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forced (orwurd by sis hydraulic raniB fed by two hand pumps. The 
hydraulic cylinders are bolted to the shield, while the ram heads abut 
against the last ring of the completed tunnel. The cutting edge clears 
out an exact circle in the clay, forcing the material into the space 
prepared for its reception, from which it ia dug out and removed. As 
the shield moves forward it leaves at its rear an annular space, of 
about an inch, between the iron and the suiTounding clay, and this is 
immediately filled with grouting to prevent any subsidence either of 
the tunnel or of tiie ground. 

The grouting, which is made of blue liaa lime and water, is mixed 
in a wrought iron vessel provided with paddles which can be worked 
from the outside. The vessel is closed, and compressed air, at a 
pressure of 30 lb. to 40 lb. per square inch, is admitted to it, while the 
paddles are kept revolving. By means of a hose pipe terminating 
with a nozzle, the grouting ia forced through holes provided in the 
iron lining into the space between it and the clay, until the entire 
cavity is filled with a. shell of cement which forms an impermeable 
coat round the subway, and protecting it from oxidation. After the 
shield has lieen moved forward a ring of segments is bolt«d in, the 
rate of progress being about 10 ft. in twenty-four hours. 

The works are being actively pushed on, and already one tunnel is 
conipleted from the north to the south side of the Thames, and the 
second is following it. 

The company disclaim the use of steam locomotives on their lines. 
It is their intention to use rope traction, a methoti of haulage which is 
peculiarly well suited to a subway, as it is practically independent of 
gradients, and enables a uniform speed to be maintained at all parts of 
the line. The trains will be drawn by endless wire ropes running up 
one tunnel and down the other from a central motive power ata,tion near 
the Elephant and Castle. There will be two wire ropes ; one will start 
from the engine house, proceed to the City along the " up " and return 
along the "down " line, while the other will make a similar circuit in 
the opposite direction to and from Stockwell. The leading carriage of 
each train will be connected to the rope by a gripper, that is, by a jaw 
which can be closed upon the ropes by a screw or lever when it is 
desired to start, and can be relaxed as a station is approached. The 
ropes will travel in the first instance at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
and the average speed of the trains will be about nine miles per hour, 
including stoppages at four intermediate stations. The vehicles will 
resemble tramcars, but will have more head room, while tlieir width, which 
will exceed by 18 in. tiiat of the second-class carriages on the Metro- 
politan Railway, will render them very comfoi-table and convenient. 

The following illustrations represent the relative sizes of the subway 
cars, the General Omnibus Company's vehicles, and the second-class 
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cfUTiAges of th(3 Metropolitan and London, Clintha. 
Railways. 




The outside lines indicate the capacity of the Subway Cars. 

Tliore is only one spot on the line whore the gradients are steep 
enough to be of importance, that is, between the City station and tho 
river, where the up line rises at 1 in 30, and the downline falls at 1 in 15. 
The cars will be fitted with efficient brake appliajices. 

A train of loaded cars will weigh about 20 tons gi-oss, against 165 on 
the Metropolitan Railway, and of this 7 tons, or 35 per cent., will be 
passengers, against 15 per cent, on the railway. Each carriage will havo 
separate inlet and outlet doors ; thus the train wilt get away very rapidly, 
as the motive power will not have to start from a state of rest, but will 
be capable of exerting a greater tractive power, in proportion to the 
weight of the train, tlian ordinary locomotives. At the terminal stations 
both lines will converge on to a single track. The driver will move from 
one end of the train to tlie other at termmala, and will engage tho leading 
gripper with the return rope. He will then be ready to start out again 
without the delay which would be entailed if a locomotive had to bo 
moved out of a siding and coupled to the train, and without causing a 
temporary block to the een'ice. 

!A8 there are to be no locomotives used, the greatest cause of foul air 
will be absent, while the constant direction of tho traffic in each tunnel 
will convert the trains into a series of pistons which will maintain an 
Active circulation of air. 
The cost of this new subway from London Bridge to Stockwell is 
estimated at 550,0001., including land, buildings, stations, and rolling 
stock. To pay 5 per cent, on the capital, there will be required, after 
recouping expenses, the sum of 27,000/. per annum, to be raised by fares 
of Id. and 2d., according to the distance travelled. A part of the route 
traversed by the subway is already covered with a system of tram linea, 
and from their published accounts we may find that the average annual 
earnings per mile are about U,000i Consequently if the subway is 
no more successful than its competitors overhead it will take 46,500/. 
per annum. One need not be very sanguine, however, to believe that 
the underground traffic will greatly exceed tliat of the tramways. 
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The advancement made in practical engineering science of recent 
years is well demonstrated by this enterprise, when we appreciate, that 
according to Mr. Greathead*s method and designs, the bed of the Thames 
has just been tunnelled in about as many weeks, as years occupied in 
constructing the first Thames Tunnel. 

A subway, in which the trajQfic is worked by rope traction, is about to 
be built in Glasgow ; but in some points the designs or solutions appear 
of a retrogressive character, and in some respects similar to the old 
Black wall Railway. Seven equi-distant stations, some 700 yards apart, 
are to be provided on the system, which will be constructed with double 
lines throughout, but only arranged to leave passing room at the stations. 
An endless rope, mounted outside the rails, will be provided for haul- 
ing the cars, and which is to be intermittently driven. The passing of 
the carriages will be effected at the stations. The internal clearance of 
the tunnel will be about 144 square feet, and the carriages will be 
about 7 ft. 6 in. wide. The total distance of this line will be about 
5000 yards. All the cars will be started and stopped simultaneously 
throughout the line, and the maximum speed of progression will be 
about fifteen miles per hour. The tunnel will be constructed at depths 
varying from about 15 ft. to 50 ft. below the surface, passing under the 
City Railway at Buchanan-street, and over the River Kelvin at the 
bridga 

The estimated cost of the construction and equipment is about 
200,000^. 
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